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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MY  SISTER 

Eugenie  Doyle  Galt 

WHO  INSPIRED  THE  WRITING  OF 


THIS  BOOK 


INTRODUCTION 


THE  author  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  region  about  which  she 
writes.  Having  been  born  in  the  region  “north  of  the  Mohawk,” 
and  having  maintained  a  lively  and  continuing  interest  in  the 
region,  although  a  resident  for  most  of  her  life  in  Chicago,  she  has  for 
many  years  carefully  studied  the  rich  historical  background  of  the  area, 
and  during  the  past  six  years  she  has  been  able  to  spend  long  periods  of 
time  in  the  heart  of  that  country  of  which  she  writes.  I,  as  a  native  of 
the  Hudson  Valley,  know  the  region.  I  have  been  grateful  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  this  work  gives  for  a  better  understanding  of  my  native  state. 

Generally  overlooked  in  the  accounts  of  the  early,  dramatic  history  of 
the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Valleys  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  the  story 
of  the  refugees  who  came  to  this  country  from  France  following  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789.  Most  Americans  take  it  for  granted  that  the  nobility 
of  the  Ancient  Regime  constituted  an  effete,  lazy,  and  stupid  body  of 
courtiers  who  were  either  justly  exterminated  during  the  Terror  or  who 
escaped  into  a  well-deserved  oblivion.  Viewed,  however,  from  the  cooler 
and  more  objective  perspective  of  almost  two  centuries,  the  French  aris¬ 
tocracy  appears  to  have  included  no  small  number  of  intelligent,  adven¬ 
turesome  men  and  women.  Historians  now  tell  us  that  among  the  Euro¬ 
pean  aristocracy  it  stood  out  uniquely  for  the  high  level  of  its  ability  and 
its  enlightened  interest  in  every  field  of  advancing  knowledge.  Perhaps 
its  lofty  eclecticism  blinded  it  to  the  low,  commonplace  dangers  at  its  door¬ 
step.  Certain  it  is  that  its  representatives  displayed  both  shrewdness  and 
adaptability  when  they  settled  in  this  country.  Mrs.  Merriam  gives  a 
graphic  and  sympathetic  picture  of  their  varied  activities.  They  built  up 
whole  communities  about  them.  North  of  the  Mohawk  some  of  their 
chateaux  may  still  be  seen.  Fascinating  as  a  story  in  itself  is  the  account  of 
the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XVI.  Someday  the  complete  story  of  this  ill- 
fated  heir  to  the  throne  of  France  may  come  to  light.  In  the  meantime, 
Mrs.  Merriam,  after  painstaking  examination  of  available  records,  points 
out  the  high  probability  of  his  living  out  his  life  in  this  country  as  a 
humble  missionary.  The  story  of  the  Dauphin  is  but  incidental  to  the  main 
work,  which  constitutes  not  only  an  important  segment  of  our  history  but 
an  important  reminder  of  the  contributions  of  the  French  emigres  to  our 
life  and  culture. 

Jerome  G.  Kerwin 

Professor  of  Political  Science 
The  University  of  Chicago 
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PROLOGUE 


IT  IS  not  difficult  to  visualize  the  land  lying  north  of  the  Mohawk. 
In  these  United  States  of  ours,  it  extends  north  to  Canada;  east  to 
Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  and  the  upper  Hudson  River;  and 
nearly  west  to  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  This  territory 
also  comprises  most  of  northern  New  York.  To  most  people  today,  this 
region  means  little  more  than  a  vast  recreational  center:  a  grand  place 
for  a  vacation  in  its  woods  and  lakes  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  and 
its  Thousand  Islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

As  motorists  drive  over  the  fine  paved  roads  today,  few  perhaps  dream 
of  the  history  that  was  enacted  here  years  ago,  amongst  these  woods  and 
lakes,  when  there  were  no  paved  roads  or  autos.  Yet  it  had  a  fascinating 
history,  from  the  Indian  to  the  fur-trader,  to  the  land-speculator,  to  the 
French  nobility  and  aristocracy  seeking  a  refuge  here  from  the  guillotine. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  Lake  Bonaparte  in  this  region  was  named 
for  Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon  and  ex-king  of  Spain,  because 
he  really  lived  here  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  expected  to  make  this 
north  country  his  permanent  home. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  many  of  the  places  in  this  area  are  named 
for  some  of  the  most  prominent  aristocratic  families  of  France,  especially 
the  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  family,  who  played  host  to  Benjamin  Franklin 
while  he  was  in  Paris  negotiating  for  help  in  our  Revolutionary  struggle. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  a  home  was  really  built  here  for  Napoleon 
and  that  he  had  really  planned  to  come  here  to  live,  had  he  escaped. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  realize  that  the  son  of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  may  have  roamed  these  forests  after  his  escape  from  the  Tower. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  history  in  any  other  part  of  our  great  country 
that  is  more  fascinating  and  worth  knowing. 

Way  back  in  the  horse-and-buggy  days,  I  spent  my  first  seventeen  years 
in  this  region;  and  now,  fifty  years  later,  we  have  returned  to  spend  our 
summers  here.  I  realized  how  little  I  knew  about  this  region,  even  though 
my  early  education  was  given  here.  It  is  hard  to  realize  now  that  a  fourteen- 
mile  drive  to  our  county  seat  and  back  was  a  good  day’s  trip.  I  remember 
one  trip  to  the  Islands,  and  enjoying  the  boat  ride  as  a  youngster.  A  “buck- 
board”  ride  to  our  nearest  Adirondack  lake  was  all  our  horses  could 
manage  in  a  day.  I  can  even  remember  how  frightened  these  horses  were 
when  the  first  bicycle  came  to  town,  for  I  had  to  jump  out  and  hold  the 
reins  to  quiet  them. 
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I  do  not  blame  myself  as  much  as  I  blame  the  educational  system  of  that 
day  for  my  ignorance  of  local  history.  Those  were  the  days  when  geography 
and  history  were  more  a  matter  of  memorizing  certain  facts  that  were 
drilled  into  us.  For  one  geography  lesson,  we  were  supposed  to  memorize 
all  the  counties  of  New  York  State,  and  there  was  such  a  singsong  about 
a  few  of  them,  I  have  never  been  able  to  forget  them;  but  what  good  it 
ever  did  me  to  rattle  them  off,  I  do  not  know,  excepting  as  I  could  amuse 
others.  “Franklin,  Fulton,  Genesee,  Greene,  Hamilton,  Herkimer,  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Kings,  Lewis,  Livingston,  Madison,  Monroe,  Montgomery”  still 
clings  to  my  memory:  but  I  don’t  remember  that  we  ever  learned  anything 
about  these  counties. 

Our  history  lessons  were  even  worse.  All  I  remember  is  a  list  of  the 
battles  in  the  War  between  the  States.  We  not  only  had  to  memorize  the 
dates,  but  also  the  formation  of  the  battle-lines,  and  whether  the  left  flank 
or  the  right  flank  advanced  first,  and  how  many  were  killed  or  wounded. 
How  I  hated  it.  Thank  goodness,  times  have  changed  in  this  field  too, 
and  the  children  of  today  are  learning  about  their  local  history  and  can 
take  pride  in  it. 

I  was  grateful  that  our  local  library  had  several  interesting  books  on 
local  history  which  my  sister  pointed  out  to  me:  and  a  librarian  friend 
suggested  many  more.  I  can  assure  you  there  is  much  worth-while  reading 
to  be  had.  What  I  hope  to  accomplish,  is  to  give  an  idea  of  what  material 
is  available,  and  tempt  you  to  search  for  more.  Knowing  some  of  these 
facts  surely  will  make  a  trip  through  northern  New  York  much  more 
interesting. 


H.  D.  M. 
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CHAPTER  1 


THE  IROQUOIS  NATION;  THE  FUR-TRADERS;  SIR 
WILLIAM  JOHNSON,  PROTECTOR  OF  INDIANS 

TO  GET  a  true  picture  of  northern  New  York,  I  am  going  back 
to  the  year  1580,  soon  after  the  time  that  Columbus  discovered 
America.  Of  course  he  landed  in  the  Bahamas  where  it  was  warm; 
but  the  Indians  were  already  here  in  northern  America;  these  forests  and 
streams  made  their  happy  hunting  grounds.  There  were  five  tribes  living 
here.  Beginning  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  they  were  the  Mohawks, 
the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas,  the  Cayugas,  and  the  Senecas.  Their 
names  are  immortalized  in  our  lakes  and  rivers.  Prior  to  their  residence 
here,  they  had  lived  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and 
were  subjects  of  the  Adirondacks,  whose  name  is  also  immortalized  in  our 
northern  New  York  mountains. 

After  moving  in  to  New  York  State,  they  were  molested  by  Whites  in 
the  east,  and  other  Indian  tribes  in  the  west.  Chief  Hayenwatha,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Hiawatha,  appealed  to  the  five  tribes  to  form  a  confed¬ 
eracy  for  their  own  safety.  He  called  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  these  tribes 
at  Onondaga  Lake  and  suggested  a  strong  confederacy,  so  that  together 
they  might  be  a  great  power  and  yet  remain  independent  in  their  own 
affairs.  They  formed  the  Iroquois  Nation,  or  the  “Five  Nations”  as  it  was 
more  often  called.  Later  the  Tuscaroras  were  driven  out  of  Carolina  and 
joined  them,  making  “The  Six  Nations.” 

They  were  said  to  be  the  noblest  and  most  interesting  of  all  the  Indians 
north  of  Mexico.  They  had  important  villages  and  towns  and  cornfields. 
They  were  hunting  tribes  and  powerful  in  war.  Their  language  was  very 
similar.  They  had  an  ideal  life.  This  was  the  beginning  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  in  America;  really  the  first  League  of  Nations. 

People  often  wonder  just  who  these  Indians  were  and  from  whence 
they  came.  There  have  been  many  theories.  Way  back  in  1769  a  book  was 
published  by  James  Adair  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  trying  to  prove  their 
descent  from  the  Hebrews.  They  were  thought  to  be  the  Lost  Tribes  of 
Israel.  This  was  followed  by  another  book,  The  Oneidas,  by  J.  K.  Bloom¬ 
field  with  the  same  interesting  theory.  This  theory  was  exploded  in  a 
laughing  way  when  a  Jew  remarked  that  if  they  were  members  of  his  race, 
they  never  would  have  let  Manhattan  Island  slip  through  their  fingers 
for  a  paltry  twenty-four  dollars. 
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The  festival  days  which  the  Iroquois  Nation  celebrated  in  those  days  are 
still  observed  today  at  Onondaga  Castle,  New  York.  They  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  Maple  Festival  in  the  spring,  after  the  sugar-making  is  done 

II.  The  Planting  Festival,  to  bless  the  seed 

III.  The  Strawberry  Festival,  a  thanksgiving  for  the  first  fruits  of  the  earth 

IV.  The  Green  Corn  Festival;  after  a  thanksgiving,  it  ended  with  feasting,  dancing 
and  games 

V.  The  New  Year  Festival;  at  that  time  a  white  dog  was  sacrificed  to  convey  their 
thanks  for  the  blessings  of  the  year 

The  name  of  the  Oneida  Tribe  is  derived  from  their  word  for  “stone,” 
which  is  “onia.”  Their  sacred  stone  was  the  altar  upon  which  their  sacri¬ 
fices  were  made.  This  Oneida  Stone,  more  properly  called  “The  Palladium 
of  the  Oneidas,”  was  carried  from  Madison  County  in  1849,  and  mounted 
within  the  gates  of  the  beautiful  Forest  Hill  Cemetery  in  Utica,  New  York. 
The  resident  Oneidas  gave  their  approval  to  the  removal  of  this  sacred 
stone,  and  about  two  hundred  Oneidas  and  Onondagas  were  present  at 
the  ceremony.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  the  Indians  stooped  to 
kiss  the  stone.  It  is  a  granite  boulder,  typical  of  these  people — firm 
and  strong. 

The  inscription  on  this  stone  reads:  “This  stone  was  the  national  altar 
of  the  Oneida  Indians  around  which  they  gathered  from  year  to  year  to 
celebrate  solemn  religious  rites  and  to  worship  the  Great  Spirit.  They 
were  known  as  The  Tribe  of  the  Upright  Stone.  This  valuable  historical 
relic  was  brought  here  from  Stockbridge,  Madison  County,  New  York 
in  1849.” 

Up  to  the  year  1700,  most  of  New  York  State  was  occupied  solely  by 
these  Indians.  Champlain  was  the  first  white  man  known  to  have  visited 
northern  New  York.  He  landed  at  Henderson  Harbor  in  1615,  but  did 
not  remain  here.  In  1700  there  was  said  to  be  only  one  white  settler  west 
of  Schenectady.  This  was  probably  a  Mr.  Frey  from  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
who  had  a  crude  trading  post  forty  miles  west  of  Schenectady.  It  was  the 
only  home  in  this  part  of  the  valley.  The  English  occupied  it  as  an  outpost 
in  1701. 

Travel  was  altogether  by  waterways.  The  Hudson  River  was  the  high¬ 
way  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Even  in  New  England  there  were 
very  few  white  people.  In  1721  Benjamin  Franklin’s  brother  started  to 
publish  the  New  England  Courant,  but  his  friends  tried  to  discourage  him, 
saying  one  newspaper  was  enough  for  America.  They  already  had  the 
Boston  News  Letter. 

When  George  Washington  was  born  in  1732,  Boston  had  already  made 
some  progress.  The  Boston  ladies  and  gentlemen  dressed  in  silks  and 
satins;  they  put  their  servants  into  fine  livery,  drove  in  handsome  coaches, 
and  gave  fine  entertainments.  Because  it  was  the  fashion  in  Boston  and 
New  York  City  and  in  northern  Europe  to  wear  costly  robes  and  cloaks 
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made  from  the  skins  of  bear,  bison,  beaver,  and  fox,  the  attention  of  the 
fur-traders  centered  in  northern  New  York  where  these  animals  were 
abundant. 

The  trading  post  was  the  first  sign  of  the  white  man’s  civilization.  This 
was  naturally  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  where  he  bought  the 
furs  from  the  Indians,  often  giving  them  just  a  few  trinkets,  or  knives; 
or  sometimes,  sad  to  say,  just  rum  in  exchange.  (Benjamin  Franklin  said 
that  rum  had  already  annihilated  all  the  tribes  who  formerly  inhabited 
the  seacoast.) 

The  most  prominent  of  these  fur-traders  were  John  Jacob  Astor  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Macomb.  They  were  partners  for  awhile.  Vincent  Nolte  says  of 
Astor  in  his  Memoirs:  “J°lm  Jacob  Astor  was  born  in  Heidelberg.  The 
name  was  Aschthor.  He  came  to  New  York  City  as  a  furrier’s  apprentice. 
His  work  was  to  beat  out  the  skins  as  they  came  from  the  Indians.  They 
sent  the  skins  to  the  Leipsic  Fair.  For  twelve  years  he  lived  humbly.  In  1783, 
Congress  voted  much  land  in  New  York  State,  some  of  it  near  New  York 
City,  to  the  German  soldiers  who  fought  with  us.  Most  of  them  died  soon 
after;  their  relatives  did  not  forget.  Those  in  Heidelberg  made  Astor 
their  attorney.  They  wanted  ready  money  quick,  so  they  gave  him  the 
power  to  sell.  Some  of  it  was  the  most  valuable  and  important  in  New 
York  City. ...  At  the  time  of  the  embargo,  Astor  had  millions.  He  gave 
the  Astor  House  on  Broadway  to  his  son.  It  cost  $800,000.  Astor  got 
permission  to  get  the  amount  of  debts  abroad  in  goods.  It  was  just  a  trick. 
He  dressed  up  a  Chinese  sailor  as  a  Mandarin,  and  presented  him  in 
Washington  as  his  creditor.  He  sent  $200,000  to  Canton  for  tea,  etc.,  and 
his  morality  was  never  questioned.  He  thought  of  nothing  but  money  and 
left  a  fortune  of  $12,000,000.” 

In  an  introduction  to  Larpenteur’s  Forty  Years  a  Fur  Trader,  M.  M. 
Quaife  says:  “John  Jacob  Astor,  perhaps  the  greatest  figure  in  the  history 
of  the  American  fur  trade,  had  entered  upon  the  scene,  determined  to 
reap  his  share  of  the  fur  harvest  of  the  Northwest.  In  1808,  he  organized 
the  American  Fur  Company  and  laid  plans  for  the  great  Astorian  enter¬ 
prise  whose  beginnings  were  cut  short  by  the  disasters  attending  upon 
the  War  of  1812.  In  1834,  Astor  sold  his  interest  in  the  American  Fur 
Company.” 

We  might  bring  the  fur  trade  up  to  date  by  quoting  from  a  recent 
article  in  Collier’s  magazine,  called  “The  Hot  Fur  Racket”  (October,  1948) 
by  Georges  Carousso.  He  says  in  part:  “New  York  State  produces  more 
wild-trapped  fur  than  Alaska,  and  one  quarter  as  much  as  the  whole  vast 
territory  of  Canada.  It  has  its  swamps  and  waste-lands  and  just  an  easy 
drive  north  of  New  York  City  it  owns  the  largest  state  forest  preserve 
in  the  nation.  There  is  gold  in  the  lonely  Adirondacks — the  soft  gold  of 
rich  fur,  plentiful  and  of  fine  quality.  Some  of  the  world’s  finest  quality 
mink  is  taken  right  in  New  York  State.  And  New  York  has  its  market 
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right  at  hand.  It  is  just  a  few  hours  drive  from  the  trap  line  to  the  greatest 
fur  manufacturing  center  in  the  world.  American  women  buy  2,000,000 
fur  coats  every  year,  and  New  York  women  alone  spend  $120,000,000 
annually  for  their  furs.” 

Alexander  Macomb,  one-time  partner  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  is  not  so 
well  known  today,  but  he  played  an  important  part  in  those  days.  He 
emigrated  from  Ireland  in  1742.  For  many  years  he  resided  in  New  York 
City,  and  held  a  colonial  office.  In  1787-88  and  1791  he  was  in  the  New 
York  Assembly.  During  several  years  he  resided  in  Detroit  as  a  fur-trader, 
and  in  passing  to  and  from  Montreal  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
value  of  land  in  northern  New  York.  He  furnished  five  sons  to  the  army 
in  the  War  of  1812;  one  of  them  was  the  illustrious  General  Macomb  of 
Plattsburg  memory  (see  Hough’s  History  of  Lewis  County).  George 
Washington  lived  in  Macomb’s  New  York  City  home  in  1790.  It  was  on 
Broadway  and  was  the  finest  in  the  city. 

The  French  and  the  English  complicated  affairs  at  this  time  in  their 
attempt  to  hold  this  land  for  their  own.  They  were  always  stepping  on 
each  other’s  toes,  so  to  speak.  When  they  finally  went  to  war,  each  one 
tried  to  get  the  help  of  the  Six  Nations  on  his  side.  The  Mohawk  Valley 
was  still  dangerous.  Canada  swarmed  with  “savages”  under  the  influence 
of  the  French.  If  the  Iroquois  Nation  helped  the  French,  then  nothing 
could  save  New  York  from  them.  (The  nations  had  spheres  of  influence 
even  in  those  days.) 

The  Caughnawaga  Indians  who  settled  near  Montreal  were  Mohawk 
by  blood,  and  even  though  they  were  French  and  Catholic,  they  shrank 
from  killing  the  Mohawks  in  battle,  and  vice  versa.  They  were  likely  to 
fraternize  if  not  caught.  But  in  order  to  hold  the  line  to  Oswego,  which 
was  such  a  vital  spot  in  those  days  of  waterways,  our  Mohawks  even 
fought  these  French  cousins.  Oswego  was  the  gateway  to  Niagara  and 
Fort  Frontenac  and  the  Great  Lakes;  and,  since  it  was  the  source  of  most 
of  the  business  of  the  province,  it  must  be  retained. 

The  old  fort  at  Oswego  is  well  worth  a  visit.  The  inscription  on  the 
tablet  reads  in  part:  “Fort  Ontario,  built  by  the  English,  1755;  captured 
and  destroyed  by  the  French,  1756;  rebuilt  by  the  English,  1759;  destroyed 
by  the  Americans,  1778;  rebuilt  by  the  English,  1782.  Surrendered  to  the 
United  States,  1796;  captured  again  by  the  British  1814.  Rebuilt  by  the 
United  States,  1839-42.”  This  is  a  living  witness  of  the  importance  of 
Oswego  in  those  days  of  water  travel. 

The  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  says:  “It  was  feared  that  the 
Six  Nations  might  go  over  to  the  French,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to 
Johnson’s  efforts  that  such  a  disaster  was  prevented.”  And  E.  S.  Brooks 
says,  in  his  Story  of  New  Yor^  State:  “For  thirty  years  the  history  of  this 
region  is  the  history  of  Johnson  the  man.  He  had  risen  from  a  mere  lad 
to  a  power  greater  than  that  of  many  a  lord  and  baron  across  the  water; 


he  lived  in  a  stone  castle  with  a  vast  estate;  he  had  an  army  of  scouts  and 
trappers;  thousands  of  Indian  allies,  and  was  made  a  great  White  Chief 
of  the  Iroquois  Nation.  He  was  a  great  feudal  baron  of  Colonial  New 
York.  A  fearless  soldier,  he  had  led  the  provincial  militia  in  fierce  battles 
of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  and  was  created  a  Major-General  and  a 
‘Sir’  by  his  King.  More  than  any  one  else,  he  was  responsible  for  holding 
the  Iroquois  in  alliance  with  England.  He  saw  to  it  that  the  Whites  dealt 
honestly  with  the  Indians  in  the  purchase  of  land  from  them.  In  1768, 
700,000  acres  lying  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk  were  opened 
up  to  colonization  by  his  arbitration  and  great  justice.” 

Because  of  the  importance  of  Sir  William  Johnson  to  the  development 
of  northern  New  York,  I  will  devote  quite  a  space  to  him  and  his  family, 
quoting  especially  from  Arthur  Pound’s  Johnson  of  the  Mohawks,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Macmillan  in  1930. 

Sir  Peter  Warren,  who  commanded  the  naval  forces  at  the  capture  of 
Louisburg  in  1745,  was  William  Johnson’s  uncle.  He  had  built  a  fine 
home  at  No.  1  Broadway — a  site  now  worth  at  least  $20,000,000.  He 
married  into  a  prominent  political  family,  the  De  Lanceys.  He  bought 
some  Mohawk  Valley  land,  about  14,000  acres  at  four  cents  an  acre,  and 
sent  for  his  sister’s  son  William  Johnson  to  care  for  it. 

William  Johnson  was  just  a  young  man.  He  came  and  cleared  a  few 
acres,  built  a  house  and  started  farming.  He  added  a  store  and  started  a 
brisk  trade  with  the  fur-traders.  The  Indians  liked  him  because  he  was 
honest  with  them — a  sad  commentary  on  others.  William  and  his  uncle 
figured  that  it  would  take  three  years  to  dispose  of  this  land,  or  even  to 
make  it  self-supporting.  He  ordered  goods  from  England  and  Ireland, 
and  sent  skins  to  London;  and  bartered  skins  for  goods  till  he  amassed 
the  largest  fortune  of  the  time.  His  uncle  advised  him  thus:  “Keep  well 
with  all  mankind.  Act  with  honor  and  honesty.” 

In  1739  William  Johnson  bought  a  wife,  as  was  the  custom  then.  Her 
name  was  Catherine  Weissenburg,  and  she  was  an  indentured  servant  girl. 
She  died  when  only  twenty-five,  but  had  already  borne  him  three  chil¬ 
dren — John,  Anne,  and  Mary.  He  is  said  to  have  married  her  on  her 
deathbed. 

The  Johnsons  had  scarcely  moved  into  their  first  home  when  the  War 
of  the  Austrian  Succession  broke  out.  It  was  known  locally  as  King 
George’s  War.  At  that  time,  every  colony  was  fighting  for  itself.  Governor 
Clinton  saved  the  Colony  of  New  York  in  that  war  and  at  the  same  time 
discovered  William  Johnson. 

The  French  emissaries,  coming  down  through  the  Adirondacks,  were 
gaining  over  the  Indians.  Johnson  had  recently  been  made  a  war  chief 
by  the  Mohawks.  Both  the  French  and  English  exploiters  had  their  eyes 
set  only  on  furs.  Oswego  was  the  gateway  to  the  best  fur  farms,  and  here 
the  traders  met  the  Indian  canoes  coming  in  with  furs,  and  each  one  tried 
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desperately  to  obtain  those  precious  furs.  It  kept  Johnson  busy  protecting 
the  Indians. 

France  felt  the  population  pressure  caused  by  the  British  settlements. 
The  French  trappers  came  over  here  without  their  families,  but  the  British 
made  settlements  with  their  families,  and  it  is  said  that  “fertile  women 
and  infertile  soil  was  a  combination  to  stir  emigration  all  through  history.” 
Therefore  France  could  not  afford  to  wait  as  England  could.  The  Aix-la- 
Chappelle  treaty  was  in  1748,  and  peace  brought  many  problems.  There 
was  the  exchange  of  White  and  Indian  prisoners.  The  latter  was  more 
difficult  to  solve.  French  missions  also  had  to  be  entertained,  and  much 
of  this  was  turned  over  to  Johnson. 

Governor  Clinton  also  dumped  his  military  problems  on  Johnson,  and 
because  he  was  therefore  a  marked  man  at  this  time,  1749,  he  built  Fort 
Johnson  for  protection.  There  was  a  blockhouse  at  each  end,  with  some 
cannon.  It  miraculously  escaped  destruction  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
After  the  war,  it  passed  through  many  hands  before  it  became  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Montgomery  County  Historical  Society.  It  is  well  worth  a 
visit,  situated  just  west  of  Amsterdam  on  the  Mohawk  River. 

After  the  death  of  Johnson’s  first  wife,  Catherine,  he  took  a  beautiful 
Indian  girl  for  his  wife.  Her  name  was  Caroline,  and  she  was  the  niece 
of  Hendrik,  the  head  sachem  of  the  Mohawks.  It  seems  quite  certain 
that  he  married  her  according  to  the  Indian  rites,  for  he  would  not  care  to 
offend  Hendrik.  The  wedding  ceremony  which  they  probably  followed 
is  quite  interesting,  and  so  I  am  giving  it. 

Johnson  was  given  the  name  “Warraghiyagey”  by  the  Indians,  so  I  am 
using  that.  “First  the  marriage  herald  took  the  string  of  marriage  wampum 
to  the  wigwam  of  the  girl’s  parents.  There  he  read  the  wampum  message 
to  the  father  and  his  daughter,  standing  together  in  the  presence  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  thus  formally  telling  the  world  what  had  probably  been  arranged 
in  advance — that  Warraghiyagey  sought  Caroline  in  marriage.  The  herald 
then  returned,  to  be  followed  presently  by  the  father’s  messengers  with 
his  formal  consent. 

“Next,  the  bridegroom  sent  the  bride  a  new  dress.  After  donning  this, 
she  went  to  his  wigwam  with  her  bridesmaids  for  the  formal  salutation 
by  hand-shaking.  Returning  to  her  father’s  house,  the  bride  seated  herself 
amid  the  old  women  and  girls  to  receive  the  return  visit  and  salutation. 
In  turn,  both  parties  to  the  contract  then  provided  a  feast  for  all  the 
guests.  When  the  feast  was  over,  both  bride  and  groom  in  gala  dress,  led 
their  attendants  to  the  assembly  wigwam,  the  bride’s  taking  precedence. 
When  the  groom’s  procession  entered,  a  gun  was  fired,  whereupon  the 
bride  was  conducted  in  state  to  the  bridegroom  to  dance  with  him. 

“At  a  supper  after  the  dance,  the  bride  and  groom  are  together  for  the 
first  time,  and  listen  to  a  sermon  by  one  of  the  old  men  on  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  marriage.  Thereafter  the  old  women  conduct  the  new  wife  to  her 
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husband’s  wigwam,  carrying  her  bed-clothing;  and  for  all  Iroquois  pur¬ 
poses,  the  twain  were  thereafter  one,  though  divorce  could  be  easily 
secured  by  clan  verdict”  (A.  C.  Parker’s  Constitution  of  the  Five  Nations). 

William  Johnson  took  Caroline  to  his  home  at  Mount  Johnson.  Soon 
after,  he  entered  public  life  at  the  Albany  Council  of  1746.  To  this  Albany 
Congress,  Benjamin  Franklin  brought  the  Plan  of  Union  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  As  the  Iroquois  Indians  had  realized  years  before,  our  colonists 
found  that  there  was  strength  only  in  unity.  This  was  the  only  way  that 
the  colonies  could  manage  their  American  affairs  without  British  inter¬ 
ference  and  taxation. 

It  was  said  that  “the  America  which  began  in  1775  would  be  far  differ¬ 
ent  than  it  is,  if  William  Johnson  had  not  gone  away  from  the  tall  talk 
at  Albany  to  twenty  years  of  faithful  and  astonishingly  effective  service 
on  the  frontier.”  Johnson  was  very  powerful  because  the  Mohawks  held 
the  veto  power  in  the  Indian  confederacy,  and  he  held  their  confidence. 

William  Johnson’s  friend  at  Court  was  Thomas  Pownall,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  a  distinguished  Colonial  governor.  He  is  on  record  as 
believing  that  the  colonies  would  one  day  outstrip  the  mother  country 
in  population,  wealth,  and  political  power.  He  was  the  keenest  political 
Englishman  in  Colonial  America. 

Returning  from  the  Seven  Years’  War,  Pownall  suggested  Sir  William 
Johnson  for  the  next  governor  of  New  York.  He  declined.  Then  he  decided 
to  build  Johnson  Hall.  Fort  Johnson  was  good  enough  as  a  trading  post  and 
stronghold  on  the  river,  with  storehouses,  sawmill,  granaries,  etc.,  but 
it  had  done  its  duty,  and  now  he  wanted  a  more  dignified  place  as  a  home 
for  a  baronet.  This  was  up  in  the  hills,  back  from  the  river,  just  outside 
what  is  now  Johnstown.  It  is  nine  miles  from  Fort  Johnson,  which  he  left 
for  his  son  John.  Later  he  built  Guy  Park  Manor  for  his  daughter  and  her 
husband,  Sir  Guy  Johnson.  Another  reason  for  moving  may  have  been 
to  obtain  more  space  for  agriculture  and  landscaping.  To  my  mind,  the 
Hall  is  really  no  lovelier  than  Fort  Johnson,  excepting  for  the  grounds. 

William  Johnson’s  family  affairs  were  complicated.  There  were  the 
three  children  of  his  first  wife  to  be  cared  for,  and  a  stern  Scotswoman 
had  that  charge.  Caroline,  his  second  wife,  spent  many  lonely  weeks  away 
from  her  people.  She  evidently  returned  to  her  people,  and  lived  only 
a  few  years.  When  William  Johnson  died,  he  willed  one  hundred  pounds 
and  one  thousand  acres  of  land  to  her  eldest  son,  William  of  Canajoharie, 
who  lived  at  Canajoharie  Castle  till  he  was  eighteen.  Then  he  was  sent 
to  a  schoolmaster  in  Pennsylvania  who  had  charge  of  the  education  of 
Indian  youths.  When  he  returned,  it  is  said  that  he  took  part  in  the 
Revolution,  and  lost  his  life.  It  is  said  that  when  he  heard  of  disturbances 
at  home,  nothing  could  keep  him  at  school  any  longer.  There  is  quite  a 
contrast  between  this  half-breed  and  Sir  John,  just  back  from  Court  in 
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London.  Yet  they  were  half-brothers.  Some  say  that  William  of  Cana- 
joharie  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Oriskany,  on  the  Tory  side. 

Besides  William  of  Canajoharie,  Caroline  had  two  daughters.  The 
daughter  Caroline  married  Henry  Randall,  who  was  also  killed  in  the 
Revolution;  and  Charlotte,  who  married  Michael  Byrne,  who  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Oswego. 

It  has  been  thought  that  Joseph  Brant,  famous  leader  of  the  Iroquois 
in  the  Revolution,  was  also  Johnson’s  son.  Brant  was  born  in  the  Ohio 
country  of  a  Mohawk  mother.  After  the  death  of  her  Ohio  husband,  his 
mother  returned  to  the  Mohawks  and  married  the  Chieftain,  Nickaus 
Brant,  and  the  children  took  his  name.  Mary  Brant  was  her  child  by  her 
Ohio  husband.  She  it  was  who  became  Johnson’s  “housekeeper,”  and  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Molly  Brant.  Johnson  met  Molly  about  1753,  and 
fell  in  love  at  first  sight.  It  was  really  a  love-match,  and  yet  in  his  will  he 
speaks  of  her  merely  as  his  “housekeeper.”  She  was  called  “Brown  Lady 
Johnson”;  and  by  the  household,  just  “Miss  Molly.” 

Johnson  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1755,  with 
full  power  to  treat  with  the  Confederate  Nations  in  the  British  interest. 
In  1756  Sir  William’s  nephew  came  over  and  became  his  secretary.  This 
nephew,  Guy  Johnson,  married  Sir  William’s  younger  daughter  Mary. 
He  was  a  skilled  draftsman.  Sir  William’s  eldest  son  John  had  been  sent 
abroad  to  school  where  he  was  “feted,  knighted,  and  thoroughly  spoiled 
for  frontier  purposes.” 

As  I  said  before,  Caroline’s  three  children  were  named  John,  Anne,  and 
Mary.  Anne,  who  was  called  Nancy,  married  Daniel  Claus,  a  captain 
and  later  a  colonel,  and  deputy  in  charge  of  the  Indian  Nations  of  Canada. 
Mary,  called  Polly,  married  her  cousin,  Guy  Johnson,  for  whom  her  father 
built  Guy  Park  Manor.  This  home  still  stands,  east  of  Fort  Johnson,  and 
is  well  worth  a  visit.  Guy  had  full  responsibility  when  Sir  William  was 
away,  and  succeeded  him  at  his  death.  The  Indians  were  pleased.  He  was 
also  colonel  of  militia,  judge  of  common  pleas,  and  a  representative  in  the 
Assembly.  He  died  in  London  in  1788,  broken  in  health,  spirit,  and  estate. 
Later,  Sir  John  became  Superintendent  of  the  Indian  Nations  in  Canada. 

Molly’s  oldest  boy,  Peter,  was  sent  to  a  clergyman  in  Pennsylvania  to  be 
educated.  Molly’s  brother,  Joseph  Brant,  resembled  Sir  William  both  physi¬ 
cally  and  mentally.  When  Sir  William  was  dying,  he  turned  to  Joseph 
Brant  and  said:  “Joseph,  control  your  people.  I  am  going  away.” 

When  William  Johnson  moved  from  Fort  Johnson  to  Johnson  Hall,  the 
fireplace  of  the  Great  Council  was  also  moved,  and  dedicated  with  appro¬ 
priate  ceremonies.  Tradition  says  it  was  west  of  the  Hall.  A  thousand 
Indians  might  sit  around  it  on  a  day  of  council.  Negro  slaves  did  the 
cooking.  The  carrying  was  done  by  Indian  slaves.  An  Indian  became  a 
slave  when  he  was  “not  quite  good  enough  to  adopt,  and  not  quite  bad 
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enough  to  kill.”  They  sold  for  less  than  Negroes  because  they  were  not 
so  easy  to  teach  and  might  run  away. 

After  visiting  Sir  William,  Ensign  Gorrell  wrote  in  his  Journal:  “Dined 
with  Sir  William  at  Johnson  Hall.  The  office  of  superintendent  is  very 
troublesome.  Sir  William  is  continually  plagued  with  Indians  about  him — 
generally  from  300  to  900  in  number.  They  spoil  his  garden  and  keep  his 
house  always  dirty.” 

The  Six  Nations  came  once  a  year  for  Indian  games,  lasting  several  days. 
Johnson  Hall  was  at  the  crossroads  of  six  Indian  trails.  This  may  have 
been  another  reason  for  moving  the  Hall  to  this  location.  When  the  Indi¬ 
ans  came  for  council,  he  would  meet  his  guests,  have  the  chiefs  escorted  in 
small  numbers  to  an  upper  room,  the  private  council  chamber.  He  would 
ask  their  opinion  on  various  questions  to  be  presented  to  the  council;  after 
repeating  this  with  several  groups,  he  could  write  a  speech  pleasing  to  all. 
(Perhaps  our  politicians  today  might  learn  a  bit  from  his  methods.) 

Sir  William  Johnson  became  one  of  the  chief  landowners  in  America. 
He  added  land  whenever  he  could.  After  the  Montreal  expedition,  the 
Canajoharie  Mohawks  surprised  him  with  the  offer  of  from  forty  to  ninety 
thousand  acres  of  land  between  the  East  and  West  Canada  Creeks.  Ury 
Klock,  their  enemy,  and  others  were  trying  to  get  some  of  this,  so  it  evi¬ 
dently  seemed  a  wise  move  to  give  it  to  their  good  friend  and  thus  save 
their  happy  hunting  grounds. 

The  Johnsons  had  a  unique  life  in  the  wilderness,  and  aroused  a  great 
deal  of  curiosity.  Some  came  to  see  the  man  who  had  gained  an  ascend¬ 
ency  over  Indians  without  parallel.  Others  came  to  see  the  soldier  who 
broke  the  French  invasion  of  1755,  and  conquered  Dieskau,  one  of  France’s 
best  generals.  There  were  books,  pictures,  maps,  music  and  the  dance,  with 
an  Irish  fiddler  and  a  harpist.  The  fiddler  was  a  dwarf  named  Billy,  always 
on  hand  to  entertain  guests.  All  the  people  around  him  seemed  to  be  Irish; 
the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  schoolmaster,  the  tailor,  and  the  blacksmith. 
It  was  a  feudal  self-contained  family  as  were  the  Le  Rays  at  Leraysville 
and  the  other  families  of  similar  means  scattered  throughout  this  north 
country  just  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  All  of  Johnson’s  helpers  re¬ 
mained  with  his  son  until  the  Revolution  drove  them  to  Canada. 

Sir  William  was  naturally  a  monarchist,  and  believed  in  the  British  con¬ 
stitution;  but  he  did  not  approve  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Had  he  lived,  he  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  have  become  a  rebel.  He  had  served  the  Crown  for  thirty 
years.  He  may  have  thought  that  the  political  disturbances  were  only  in 
Boston.  They  did  not  seem  to  disturb  him.  Or  he  may  have  been  too  ill 
to  figure  out  the  problems.  For  his  last  ten  years,  he  had  to  combat  thou¬ 
sands  whose  avarice  yearned  for  the  communal  lands  of  the  Indians;  and 
American  traders  were  insisting  that  trade  with  the  Indians  be  free.  They 
denounced  interference  from  overseas  with  what  they  considered  their 
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rights.  Only  with  Johnson’s  death  “could  Americans  carve  into  individual 
slices  the  richest  pudding  ever  spread  before  a  people.” 

The  Fort  Stanwix  Treaty,  which  fixed  a  boundary  line  between  the 
white  settlements  and  the  Indian’s  hunting  grounds,  was  made  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  site  of  Rome,  New  York.  There  were  3,200  Indians  present,  the  largest 
assemblage  ever  held  in  America.  Sir  William  took  twenty  boats,  laden 
with  food  and  presents,  with  him. 

Because  of  violations  of  this  Fort  Stanwix  Treaty,  the  Indians  had  as¬ 
sembled  at  his  home  July  7,  1774.  Sir  William  had  generally  gone  to  the 
seashore  at  this  time  of  the  year  because  of  his  infirmity,  but  stayed  at 
home  for  this  very  urgent  council  meeting.  The  Indians  told  their  griev¬ 
ances.  On  July  11  he  responded  at  length;  then  he  became  ill  and  died 
within  two  hours.  He  was  fifty-nine  years  old. 

Day  and  night,  the  Mohawks  continued  the  chant  for  the  spirit  of  their 
brother.  His  body  was  followed  to  the  church,  which  he  had  built,  by  two 
thousand  people.  He  now  lies  in  St.  John’s  churchyard  at  Johnstown.  In 
his  will  he  asked  that  his  “beloved  wife  Catherine”  should  lie  beside  him. 

His  will  is  interesting  and  well  worth  quoting  in  part.  He  remembered 
young  Brant  and  William  of  Canajoharie — those  two  half-breed  Mohawks 
— but  they  are  not  spoken  of  as  his  children.  He  left  one  hundred  pounds 
and  one  thousand  acres  to  each  of  them.  To  Sir  John  he  left  his  library 
and  the  furniture  at  the  Hall,  excepting  his  bedroom  and  the  furniture 
in  the  children’s  room,  also  one-fourth  of  the  slaves  and  the  cattle.  To  his 
daughters,  Anne  Claus  and  Mary  Johnson,  he  left  “two-fourths”  of  the 
slaves  and  cattle,  and  their  homes,  and  much  acreage.  Fort  Johnson  was 
given  to  Sir  John. 

When  he  mentions  the  eight  children  of  Mary  Brant,  he  speaks  of  the 
two  boys,  Peter  and  George,  as  “my  natural  sons”;  but  he  speaks  of  the 
girls  as  “Mary  Brant’s  daughters”  and  “sisters  of  the  boys.”  Yet,  later  in 
the  will,  he  speaks  of  “the  eight  children  of  mine  by  Mary  Brant.”  They 
were  Peter,  Elizabeth,  Magdalene,  Margaret,  George,  Mary,  Susannah, 
and  Anne. 

For  the  fun  of  it,  I  counted  up  the  acreage  that  he  mentions  in  his  will, 
irrespective  of  the  homes  and  lots  that  he  wills  to  various  people  without 
the  acreage  specified.  He  bequeathed  112,174  acres  of  land  to  his  various 
heirs.  The  sad  part  is  that  his  heirs  probably  lost  title  to  every  bit  of  this 
land  in  the  American  Revolution.  Being  pro-British,  their  lands  would  be 
confiscated.  It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  this  up  and  see  what  really 
happened  to  all  of  it  and  to  all  of  their  family.  We  know  that  the  Hall, 
as  confiscated  property,  together  with  700  acres  was  first  sold  to  James 
Caldwell  of  Albany  in  1779.  The  three  lovely  homes,  Fort  Johnson,  Guy’s 
Park  Manor,  and  Johnson  Hall  are  now  museums,  and  amongst  the 
choicest  in  New  York  State. 

Sir  Guy  Johnson  and  his  family  fled  to  Canada  during  the  Revolution. 
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There  were  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Julia.  Mrs.  Johnson  died  at  Oswego 
on  the  way  north,  just  a  year  after  Sir  William’s  death.  Guy  went  on  to 
Montreal  with  his  daughters,  swearing  vengeance  upon  the  rebels.  He  was 
able  to  carry  this  out  later.  His  daughter  Mary  became  the  wife  of  Colin 
Campbell,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Gibraltar. 

Sir  John  fled  to  Canada  in  1776.  As  a  child,  he  had  attended  Rev.  Eleazer 
Wheelock’s  Indian  school  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut.  This  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  stone  of  Dartmouth  College.  He  married  the  daughter  of  John  Watts, 
a  New  York  merchant  and  banker.  They  lived  at  Fort  Johnson  until  Sir 
William’s  death,  when  they  changed  places  with  Molly  Brant  and  her 
children.  Molly  lived  there  until  the  Revolution  drove  her  to  her  people 
in  Canajoharie.  She  was  pro-British,  and  finally  went  to  Canada.  Sir  John 
and  Sir  Guy  never  liked  her,  and  the  feeling  was  reciprocated. 

Sir  John  raided  the  Mohawk  during  the  Revolution.  Later  the  British 
Government  gave  him  $250,000  for  the  loss  sustained  in  supporting  the 
Crown.  He  possessed  much  of  his  father’s  genius  in  handling  Indian  affairs. 

In  1934,  Canada  issued  a  stamp  to  commemorate  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  “Empire  Loyalists,”  and  unveiled 
a  monument  to  them  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  May  23,  1929.  Probably  the 
most  important  of  these  loyalists  were  the  Johnsons. 

In  The  Story  of  New  Yorf{  E.  S.  Brooks  says  that  Sir  William  has  been 
slighted  by  historians  and  misjudged  by  posterity;  that  he  gave  to  the  State 
of  New  York  the  possibilities  of  its  freedom,  its  extent,  its  wonderful 
growth,  and  its  importance  in  the  new  nation.  That  he  was  the  proprietor, 
defender,  colonizer,  and  developer  of  central  New  York.  That  he  was  at 
that  time  the  most  influential  man  in  the  province  of  New  York.  The  wil¬ 
derness  that  he  had  found  was,  thirty  years  later,  a  region  of  rich  farms, 
beautiful  meadows,  and  homes  of  rude  but  genial  plenty.  Even  the  Indians 
were  becoming  agriculturists.  The  Mohawks  were  the  brains  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy. 

In  his  Life  of  Washington,  Washington  Irving  tells  us  a  few  more  things 
about  the  Johnson  family  that  are  worth  adding.  He  says  the  family  was 
the  object  of  much  solicitude  on  the  part  of  those  working  for  independ¬ 
ence.  Sir  William  naturally  favored  the  government  which  he  represented, 
though  he  did  not  like  some  of  their  acts.  He  received  dispatches,  ordering 
him  in  case  of  hostilities  to  enlist  the  Indians  in  the  cause  of  government. 
This  may  have  brought  on  the  stroke  of  apoplexy  from  which  he  died. 

His  son,  Sir  John,  and  his  son-in-law,  Colonel  Guy,  were  not  averse  to 
harsh  measure.  They  lived  in  feudal  style  on  the  Mohawk  and  nearby;  they 
had  many  Scotch-Highlanders  for  tenants  and  violent  men  for  adherents. 
They  went  about  breaking  up  patriotic  meetings.  Sir  John  was  fortifying 
Johnson  Hall  with  swivels;  and  kept  150  Highlanders  around  to  obey 
his  orders. 

Colonel  Guy  Johnson  fortified  his  mansion  on  the  Mohawk  and  assem- 
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bled  500  adherents.  He  held  a  great  Indian  Council  of  the  Six  Nations 
there.  Governor  Tryon,  then  governor  of  New  York,  was  a  Tory.  If  Gov¬ 
ernor  Tryon  and  the  Johnsons  co-operated — one  controlling  the  bay  and 
harbor  of  New  York  City,  the  other  the  Mohawk,  with  Indian  help — then 
this  great  central  province  might  be  wrested  from  the  confederacy,  and  all 
intercourse  broken  off  between  the  eastern  and  southern  colonies.  This 
made  New  York  vitally  important. 

In  the  book  Washington  and  16,  written  by  the  Guernseys  in  1876,  they 
give  a  little  more  important  material  concerning  the  Johnsons  and  the 
American  Revolution.  They  say:  “Washington  returned  to  New  York  in 
the  first  week  in  June,  while  a  new  cloud  of  war  was  rising  in  the  West. 
The  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  were  holding  councils  with  the  Johnsons, 
noted  Tories  who  lived  on  the  Mohawk;  and  the  fear  was  that  they  would 
lay  waste  the  whole  Mohawk  Valley  and  the  country  about  Albany. 

“The  Johnson  family  was  destined  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Their  ancestor,  Sir  William,  seems  to  have  used  his  influence  with 
the  Indians  mostly  for  good.  He  was  His  Majesty’s  General  Agent  for 
Indian  Affairs.  In  the  disputes  between  England  and  the  Colonies,  though 
he  remained  faithful  to  the  King,  he  had  watched  with  sorrow  and  anxiety 
the  series  of  acts  by  which  the  once  devoted  provinces  had  been  driven  to 
arms. 

“While  thus  distressed  and  perplexed,  he  received  orders  to  enlist  the 
savages  in  the  cause  of  the  King.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  distress  and  per¬ 
plexity  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  these  orders  brought  on  the  apoplectic 
stroke  of  which  he  died  on  the  11th  of  July,  1774. 

“His  son,  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  his  son-in-law,  Guy  Johnson,  and  Col. 
Claus  felt  none  of  the  scruples  of  Sir  William.  The  Johnsons  lived  in  a 
sort  of  feudal  state,  surrounded  by  the  retainers.  His  influence  with  the 
Indians  had  made  him  a  dangerous  enemy.  Great  numbers  of  the  Indians 
took  up  arms.  The  Oneida  Nation  alone  remained  faithful;  kept  so  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  exertions  of  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  a  missionary,  and  by 
the  influence  of  another  white  man,  Mr.  James  Dean,  who  had  been 
brought  up  among  the  Indians,  and  whom  they  had  sent  to  school  and  to 
college  at  their  own  expense,  and  who  always  continued  their  faithful 
friend  and  protector. 

“All  that  was  asked  of  any  of  the  Indians  in  the  beginning  was  neutrality, 
and  this  course  was  advocated  by  two  or  three  of  their  great  chiefs — Red 
Jacket,  the  great  orator  among  others,  but  the  influence  of  the  Johnsons 
and  of  Brant  was  too  strong.  Schuyler  had  demanded  the  surrender  from 
Johnson  of  all  arms,  ammunition,  and  war-like  stores,  and  enforced  his 
demand  by  the  argument  of  a  force  of  3,000  men,  including  the  militia 
of  the  country,  who  standing  in  great  terror  of  the  Johnsons,  turned  out 
with  readiness.  Sir  John  surrendered  his  arms  and  gave  his  parole  of  honor 
not  to  act  against  the  American  cause. 
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“Schuyler,  however,  had  no  sooner  withdrawn,  than  the  baronet  broke 
his  parole,  and  his  adherents  began  to  be  as  bold  as  ever  in  molesting  those 
who  sided  with  the  Colonies.  Congress  directed  Schuyler  to  make  Johnson 
a  prisoner.  Col.  Dayton  was  sent  to  Johnstown  in  May  for  that  purpose. 
Sir  John,  however,  had  his  timely  warning.  He  placed  his  most  valuable 
effects  in  an  iron  chest  which  he  buried  in  his  garden;  and  then  collecting 
a  number  of  his  Scottish  tenants  and  other  Tories,  he  fled  through  the 
woods.  After  a  toilsome  march  of  19  days,  they  arrived  in  Montreal. 

“Sir  John  entrusted  a  negro,  whom  he  owned,  with  the  burial  of  the  iron 
chest.  When  Johnson  Hall  was  sold,  Col.  Volkert  Veeder  bought  the  slave. 
The  faithful  fellow,  though  much  pressed  and  closely  watched,  never  told 
where  the  treasure  was  hidden.  In  1780,  Sir  John  re-visited  the  Hall,  re¬ 
covered  his  slave,  and  by  his  aid,  found  the  treasure  undiminished.  Whether 
he  rewarded  the  faithful  negro,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

“At  Montreal,  Sir  John  immediately  received  the  commission  of  a  Colonel 
in  the  British  service.  He  raised  two  battalions  of  Loyalists,  afterwards 
known  as  the  Johnson  Greens,  and  was  one  of  the  most  implacable  enemies 
of  the  American  cause. 

“Washington  was  on  the  alert  to  provide  against  the  danger  of  Indian 
invasion.  He  wrote  Gen.  Schuyler,  asking  him  to  send  Col.  Dayton  to  take 
post  at  old  Fort  Stanwix  (a  name  afterwards  foolishly  changed  to  Rome) 
and  requested  him  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Six  Nations. 

“A  very  important  point  was  now  to  secure  the  Hudson;  the  great  means 
of  communication  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  armies,  and  with 
the  interior  of  New  York.  Various  forts  were  built  and  repaired  for  the 
purpose  of  commanding  the  river.” 

Tradition  says  that  the  hatchet  scars  which  one  can  still  see  on  the  ma¬ 
hogany  balustrade  of  the  stairway  at  Johnson  Hall  in  Johnstown,  New 
York,  were  made  by  Joseph  Brant  when  he  was  fleeing  the  Hall  with  Sir 
John  in  1776.  By  these,  he  asked  the  marauding  Indians  to  spare  the  build¬ 
ing,  because  it  was  the  home  of  his  sister  Molly,  who  was  housekeeper  to 
Sir  William  Johnson  and  the  mother  of  his  eight  children.  The  custodian 
of  the  Hall  told  us  that  the  children  of  New  York  State,  having  learned 
about  these  hatchet  marks,  come  there  eager  to  see  them. 

There  is  a  ghost  story  connected  with  Guy  Park  Manor.  It  is  said  that 
Sir  Guy  tried  to  gain  entrance  to  his  old  home  after  the  Revolutionary  War, 
eager  to  obtain  some  things  left  in  a  certain  bedroom.  He,  or  whomever 
he  sent,  tried  at  various  times  to  find  them,  but  failed  for  some  time.  This 
led  to  the  story  of  a  haunted  house.  Finally  someone  came  and  asked  for  a 
certain  bedroom  for  the  night.  Evidently  he  found  what  he  wanted, 
for  the  ghost  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  II 


CHANGES  MADE  BY  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 

WHEN  the  Revolutionary  War  came,  the  Iroquois  Nation  scarcely 
knew  what  to  do.  They  thought  it  was  just  a  misunderstanding 
between  brothers.  They  had  been  allied  to  England  for  one 
hundred  years,  and  Sir  William  Johnson  had  been  their  kind  friend.  Sir 
William  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  either,  but  fate  did  not  leave  it  to  him 
to  make  the  decision.  Someone  has  said:  “It  was  alike  the  sunset  of  Indian 
power  and  of  feudal  forms.  His  work  was  done,  and  with  his  death  fell 
alike  his  power  and  his  influence,  but  he  had  saved  his  homeland  from 
desolation  and  kept  faith  with  all”  (see  Brooks,  The  Story  of  New  Yorf(). 

Some  of  the  great  landowners  along  the  Mohawk  remained  loyal  Tories; 
others  became  ardent  patriots.  Some  great  proprietors  like  the  Livingstons 
and  a  patroon  of  Rensselaer  became  ardent  patriots;  others  like  Phillipse 
and  De  Lancey  were  bitter  and  aggressive  Tories.  We  must  not  be  too 
harsh  with  those  who  remained  Tories.  They  considered  their  loyalty  just 
as  important  as  others  considered  their  patriotism.  Many  of  them  repre¬ 
sented  the  British  Government  over  here.  The  moneyed  classes,  known  as 
“the  aristocrats,”  and  the  merchants,  were  generally  opposed.  Those  who 
came  here  from  other  countries  did  not  have  this  loyalty  to  England. 

“The  Indians  who  had  been  the  friends  of  the  first  proprietor,  slow  to 
appreciate  the  real  position  of  the  Colonists,  remained  loyal  to  England 
and  forever  lost  their  former  importance  as  allies  and  neutrals”  (Brooks). 

After  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  the  brunt  of  the  great  contest  was  in  the 
province  of  New  York.  The  colony  was  a  series  of  camps. 

The  Six  Nations,  left  without  their  benefactor  and  friend,  broke  up.  The 
Mohawks,  the  Onondagas,  the  Cayugas,  and  the  Senecas  took  up  arms  for 
the  British;  the  Oneidas  and  the  Tuscaroras  remained  neutral.  That  gave 
them  no  standing  at  all  with  the  victors  of  the  American  Revolution.  As  I 
said  before,  Colonel  Guy  Johnson  remained  a  Tory.  He  would  have  car¬ 
ried  the  Oneidas  with  him,  had  it  not  been  for  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland, 
a  missionary. 

The  colony  of  New  York  had  a  larger  landowning  class  than  any  other 
colony,  so  the  Tory  element  was  especially  strong.  During  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War,  it  is  said  that  17,700  New  Yorkers  enlisted  in  the  American 
army,  while  23,500  joined  the  British.  According  to  their  notions,  the  Tories 
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were  not  the  traitors.  They  looked  upon  the  patriots  as  upstart  rebels  and 
traitors  (see  Clarke’s  The  Bloody  Mohawf(). 

Mr.  Kirkland  was  the  next  important  person  in  the  development  of  this 
land  north  of  the  Mohawk.  He  graduated  from  Princeton  College,  then 
called  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  which  was  at  that  time  designed  to  edu¬ 
cate  young  men  for  the  ministry.  Later,  Mr.  Kirkland  spent  some  time  with 
Sir  William  Johnson.  In  1765  he  started  on  foot  with  two  Senecas  for  their 
settlement.  The  next  year  he  was  ordained  and  appointed  an  Indian  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Oneidas.  He  stayed  with  them  for  forty  years.  In  recognition 
of  his  work,  the  State  of  New  York  gave  him  four  thousand  acres  of  land 
near  Fort  Schuyler  (now  Utica). 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Six  Nations  were  powerless. 
Their  homes  had  been  destroyed.  Mr.  Kirkland  felt  that  he  could  only  help 
them  through  education.  He  called  the  chiefs  to  a  council,  and  showed  them 
that  they  were  losing  out  because  of  their  lack  of  industrial,  political,  and 
religious  knowledge.  “He  argued  that  knowledge  is  power,  and  explained 
his  plan  of  schools.”  He  asked  his  friends  to  help.  Thomas  Pickering,  a 
member  of  Washington’s  cabinet,  and  Alexander  Hamilton  responded. 
Mr.  Kirkland  gave  some  funds  and  some  land.  The  original  academy  was 
built  on  College  Hill,  Clinton,  on  part  of  the  land  he  gave.  It  was  first 
called  Hamilton  Oneida  Academy  but  is  now  known  as  Hamilton  College. 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  July  1,  1794,  with  a  prayer  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Kirkland,  and  an  address  by  Baron  de  Steuben,  of  Revolutionary  fame, 
who  had  been  made  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Regents,  when  the 
New  York  Legislature  created  the  University  of  New  York.  Mr.  Kirkland 
died  in  1808,  partially  blind  and  penniless.  One  son  graduated  from  Har¬ 
vard.  In  1790  this  son  became  a  tutor  there,  and  later  had  the  honor  of 
becoming  the  President  of  Harvard  University. 

The  most  celebrated  Oneida  Indian  was  Skenandoa  (Schenando  on  his 
tombstone),  known  as  the  White  Man’s  Friend.  Mr.  Kirkland  had  con¬ 
verted  him  before  the  war.  Skenandoa  died  at  Oneida  Castle,  March,  1816, 
and  asked  that  he  might  lie  beside  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland. 

In  1856  Mr.  Kirkland’s  remains  were  removed  to  the  cemetery  on  the 
grounds  of  Hamilton  College,  and  Skenandoa’s  body  was  placed  beside 
him.  Some  of  Skenandoa’s  descendants  still  live  at  Oneida,  Wisconsin, 
where  the  Oneida  Indians  were  later  taken.  The  monument  erected  by  the 
Northern  Missionary  Society  was  dedicated  in  June,  1873,  and  two  great- 
grandsons  of  Skenandoa  spoke.  One  was  a  minister;  the  other  one  a  grand 
sachem.  The  speech  which  was  made  by  one  of  them  is  worthy  of  being 
handed  down  to  posterity.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  tribute. 

“We  remember  the  good  Kirkland  as  the  friend  of  our  fathers.  As  the 
sun  cometh  in  the  morning,  so  he  came  from  the  east  in  1766  to  gladden 
the  hearts  of  my  people  and  to  clothe  us  with  the  light  of  the  Good  Spirit. 
The  Good  Spirit  reached  out  of  his  window  and  took  him  from  us  when 
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sixty-nine  snows  had  fallen  and  melted  away.  At  the  age  of  one  hundred 
ten,  we  laid  beside  him,  John  Skenandoah,  the  Great  Sachem.  Arm  in  arm 
as  brothers  they  walked  life’s  trail,  and  now  they  are  where  nothing  can 
separate  them.  But  their  deeds  will  never  die.  So  long  as  the  sun  lights  the 
sky  by  day  and  the  moon  by  night,  we  will  rub  the  mould  and  the  dust 
from  their  gravestone  and  say:  ‘Brothers,  here  sleep  the  good  and  the 
brave’  ”  (J.  K.  Bloomfield,  The  Oneidas). 

After  the  Revolution  was  won,  the  British  still  held  forts  at  Ogdensburg 
and  Oswego  in  this  northern  part  of  New  York.  These  forts  were  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  on  Lake  Ontario;  but  the  interior  of  northern  New 
York  was  just  one  vast  wilderness.  It  was  a  great  source  of  worry  to  the 
new  government.  Many  of  our  Tories  like  Sir  John  Johnson  had  fled  to 
Canada,  and  longed  for  their  old  homes  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  It  was 
easy  to  creep  through  these  woods  and  reach  the  valley  without  being 
noticed.  The  western  Adirondacks,  Tug  Hill,  the  Black  River  Valley,  and 
the  upper  St.  Lawrence  Valley  were  shut  off  from  the  south  excepting  by  a 
few  trails.  Therefore  there  was  a  great  need  to  open  it  up  for  settlement 
as  soon  as  possible.  Heretofore,  it  had  been  the  “happy  hunting  grounds” 
not  only  for  the  Indians  but  for  the  fur-traders  as  well. 

A  land  commission  was  formed  in  1786,  at  Fort  Stanwix.  The  Oneida 
Indians  ceded  all  their  lands  to  the  State  excepting  a  small  reservation 
south  of  Oneida  Lake.  Ten  townships  were  formed  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  each  containing  100  square  miles.  These  were  immediately  bought 
by  Alexander  Macomb,  who  had  made  a  large  fortune  in  the  fur  business 
with  John  Jacob  Astor.  He  resold  the  land  to  other  speculators.  This  area, 
when  settled,  would  protect  the  Mohawk  Valley  from  invasion.  Prominent 
businessmen  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  were  the  purchasers. 

Besides  the  ten  townships  bordering  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  Macomb 
bought  nearly  four  million  acres  more  in  1791,  acting  with  William  Con¬ 
stable  and  Daniel  McCormick.  This  covered  all  of  Lewis  County,  most  of 
Jefferson,  Franklin,  and  St.  Lawrence  counties,  and  a  part  of  Oswego 
County.  They  paid  eight  pence  an  acre  for  this  land — the  equivalent  of 
sixteen  cents. 

Alexander  Macomb,  plunging  too  enthusiastically,  became  bankrupt  and 
landed  in  jail.  His  holdings  were  transferred  to  William  Constable,  who 
attempted  to  dispose  of  all  this  land.  I  am  told  that  every  title  to  land  in  this 
region  goes  back  to  William  Constable. 

Gouverneur  Morris,  who  became  our  Ambassador  to  France  later,  was  in 
Paris  at  the  time  representing  various  business  interests,  and  was  a  partner 
of  William  Constable.  Mr.  Constable  joined  him  in  Paris  in  1792,  having 
the  brilliant  idea  that  the  nobility  and  aristocracy  of  France,  fleeing  the 
French  Revolution,  might  be  tempted  to  set  up  estates  in  America,  and 
where  better  than  in  these  northern  lands,  with  vast  expanses  for  chateaux 
and  hunting  grounds  where  they  might  continue  their  feudal  system. 
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Mr.  Constable  had  met  James  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  when  he  was  over 
here  on  business  for  his  father  after  the  Revolution,  about  which  visit  we 
will  hear  later.  Through  Le  Ray  he  met  his  brother-in-law,  M.  Paul  Chassi- 
nis,  who  was  induced  to  form  a  French  Company  to  try  to  sell  630,000 
acres  east  and  north  of  the  Black  River,  and  extending  to  Lake  Ontario. 
“A  new  Paris,  a  center  of  culture  and  art,  was  to  grow  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Ontario,”  says  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  Emigres  in  the  Wilderness. 

The  French  Company  called  their  land  “Castorland.”  The  latitude  of 
that  section  was  the  same  as  southern  France,  so  they  envisioned  large 
vineyards  and  productive  soil.  The  first  exiles  sailed  July  4,  1793,  and 
stopped  to  see  Baron  Steuben  on  the  way.  The  baron  had  met  M.  Pharoux 
and  M.  Desjardins  in  New  York  and  asked  them  to  make  their  Castorland 
road  pass  by  his  patent.  Early  in  May,  Desjardins  came  there  and  stayed 
several  days,  waiting  for  the  ox  cart  to  arrive  from  Fort  Schuyler.  It  took 
five  days  for  twenty-four  miles,  and  the  cart  tipped  over  twice.  Such  were 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  this  first  project  that  it  was  soon  abandoned. 
It  was  a  terrible  calamity  for  people  fleeing  for  their  lives. 

Later,  however,  others  were  able  to  conquer  the  wilderness.  Some  of 
these  Frenchmen,  like  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont,  have  left  an  indelible  im¬ 
pression  on  northern  New  York,  Mr.  Constable  is  responsible  for  their 
having  come  here.  To  sell  many  acres  of  land  in  the  wilderness,  even  today, 
would  be  a  terrific  job;  to  induce  cultured  people,  unused  to  hard  labor  and 
pioneering,  to  come  here  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  must  have  been 
difficult,  excepting  for  the  fact  that,  if  you  are  fleeing  for  your  life,  you  are 
not  very  particular  where  you  go,  providing  there  is  safety  and  security.  At 
that  time  there  was  more  safety  for  these  French  people  in  the  wilderness 
than  in  the  large  cities,  where  much  sentiment  was  against  the  monarchy. 

The  travel  was  still  by  waterways;  up  the  Hudson,  then  in  smaller  boats 
over  the  Mohawk,  and  by  ox  team  or  on  horseback  through  the  wilderness. 
Many  Yankees  came  over  from  New  England  with  ox  teams  and  covered 
wagons  to  hew  out  the  trees,  remove  the  huge  rocks  that  the  glacial  period 
had  brought  down  in  abundance  in  this  region,  and  then  tried  to  cultivate 
the  soil.  It  was  not  an  easy  job,  even  for  those  more  accustomed  to  hard 
labor. 

To  give  you  some  idea  how  difficult  it  was,  I  will  quote  from  the  Lewis 
County  Register.  “Elisha  Crofoot  came  here  [Constableville]  in  1796,  re¬ 
turned  to  Connecticut  in  the  fall,  and  then  returned  here  the  next  spring 
with  his  family.  His  son  James,  who  was  ten  at  the  time,  says  that  they 
came  to  Whitestown  with  an  ox  team,  and  when  they  arrived  at  Sugar 
River  at  Talcottville,  the  river  was  very  high.  They  had  to  cross  on  a  large 
tree  which  had  been  felled  across  the  stream  and  which  was  submerged 
a  foot  below  the  surface.  Mr.  Crofoot  and  his  eldest  son  carried  the  family 
and  goods  over  this  perilous  bridge.  The  sled  was  floated  across,  and  the 
oxen  swam  the  watery  barrier,  being  guided  by  means  of  a  bed-cord 
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attached  to  their  horns.  Having  safely  crossed  the  stream,  a  fire  was 
kindled,  their  clothes  dried,  and  a  meal  prepared.  The  nearest  grist  mill 
was  at  Whitestown  forty  miles  away,  and  James  Crofoot,  only  eleven,  per¬ 
formed  this  journey  guided  by  marked  trees.” 

Nothing  better  tells  the  tale  of  these  hardships  than  the  gravestones  in  a 
wayside  cemetery  at  Talcottville,  New  York.  There  is  one  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  “Children  of  Abraham  and  Temperance  Spencer,”  with 
the  following  names. 


Rebecca —  1801 —  9mos. 
Stephen —  1811 —  6wks. 
Charles —  181-1 —  7  wks. 

Orilla —  1815 — lOyrs. 


Rebecca —  1818 — 6  yrs. 
George —  1819 —  3  yrs. 
Drusilla —  1819 — 21  yrs. 
Abraham — 1830 — 25  yrs. 


There  is  anguish  a-plenty  recorded  for  us  to  read  of  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence,  and  the  hardships  endured  by  our  pioneers.  I  wonder  if  we  appre¬ 
ciate  what  our  ancestors  endured  to  make  life  more  comfortable  for  us. 

In  this  same  cemetery  is  this  interesting  inscription:  “Daniel  Topping, 
died  Oct.  12,  1830,  aged  89  years.  He  was  a  Revolutionary  patriot  who 
served  seven  years  in  the  arduous  struggle  for  the  emancipation  of  this 
United  States  from  under  the  yoke  of  Great  Britton.” 

In  this  same  cemetery  there  is  also  this  choice  inscription,  whose  author 
deserves  immortal  fame.  It  reads : 


In  memory  of  Calvin  Miller,  son  of  David  B.  and  Adah  Miller,  who  died  Mar.  23, 

AD  1797,  ae  27  yrs. 

Of  all  the  adults  who  in  this  yard  do  lie 
I  first  eternity  did  try. 


These  historical  stones  and  inscriptions  should  be  treasured  and  preserved 
so  that  all  can  read  and  ponder. 


Let  us  now  return  to  the  French  and  the  part  they  played  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  northern  New  York.  We  must  go  back  to  the  Revolution  when 
we  needed  the  help  of  the  French  so  desperately,  for  without  their  assist¬ 
ance  we  might  not  have  succeeded.  The  French,  on  their  part,  were 
anxious  for  revenge  for  the  treaty  of  peace  they  had  to  sign  with  the  British 
in  1763.  They  were  also  eager  to  obtain  some  of  the  commerce  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  seaboard. 

We  sent  a  commission  to  France,  consisting  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Silas 
Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee.  The  French  were  enthusiastic  about  Benjamin 
Franklin.  To  them,  he  typified  liberty  and  the  abolition  of  monarchy  and 
aristocracy.  He  was  more  popular  than  Voltaire.  They  liked  his  simplicity 
of  dress,  so  much  in  contrast  to  the  aristocrats  of  that  day,  who  powdered 
their  hair  and  wore  silks  and  satins.  People  followed  him  in  the  street, 
and  his  picture  was  hung  everywhere. 

The  introduction  to  Franklin’s  Autobiography  says  of  him:  “It  was  in 
France  after  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution  that  Benjamin 
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Franklin  reached  the  zenith  of  his  popularity.  At  Passy,  where  lodgings 
had  been  offered  to  him  by  Monsieur  de  Chaumont,  was  one  prolonged 
succession  of  fetes  and  entertainments.  Here,  statesmen,  philosophers,  and 
ladies  of  fashion  vie^l  with  one  another  in  paying  him  compliments;  and 
rich  and  poor  alike  delighted  to  honor  the  prophet  of  those  republican  ideas 
which  they  themselves  were  soon  to  put  into  practice.” 

King  Louis  XVI  came  to  the  throne  in  1774.  Vergennes,  his  foreign 
minister,  saw  a  great  opportunity  of  revenging  Britain,  but  it  required  a 
great  deal  of  caution  because  Britain  might  win.  Britain  must  never  know 
that  the  French  Government  was  helping  the  colonies,  so  a  bogus  com¬ 
mercial  house  was  set  up  and  the  goods  were  shipped  to  Haiti  and  re¬ 
shipped  from  there.  The  British  even  protested  because  the  French  had 
received  Benjamin  Franklin.  They  said  the  two  countries  were  friendly. 
Therefore,  the  Court  did  not  dare  to  recognize  him  and  were  obliged  to 
find  the  proper  person  to  act  as  a  go-between.  It  must  be  some  one  close 
to  the  Crown  and  also  friendly  to  the  cause  of  the  Colonies. 

The  person  chosen  was  Jacques  Donatien  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont,  who 
was  commissary  agent  to  King  Louis  XVI,  an  ardent  sympathizer  of  the 
Colonies,  and  a  large  contractor  furnishing  goods  to  the  insurgents.  Le  Ray 
and  his  family  play  a  great  part  in  the  development  of  this  North  Country, 
and  many  of  the  places  in  northern  New  York  bear  their  names. 

Le  Ray,  as  we  will  call  him,  welcomed  Franklin  and  the  committee  to 
his  home  in  Passy,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  and  gave  Franklin  the  guest  cottage 
on  his  estate  free  -of  charge.  The  famous  Chateau  de  Chaumont  sur  Loire, 
one  of  the  finest  in  France,  also  belonged  to  Le  Ray.  This  is  not  the  one 
where  General  Pershing  stayed  during  the  first  World  War. 

After  the  war,  Le  Ray  found  himself  in  financial  difficulties  due  to  the 
amounts  he  had  advanced  to  our  cause.  He  sent  his  son  James  over  here  to 
plead  with  Congress  for  reimbursements.  We  were  in  no  condition  to  pay 
our  debts,  and  when  he  failed  to  get  the  money,  someone  suggested  that 
he  try  to  make  up  that  amount  by  real  estate  speculation.  Everyone  was 
doing  it.  He  bought  land  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  married,  and 
stayed  for  five  years. 

Gouverneur  Morris  had  now  been  appointed  our  ambassador  to  France. 
Mr.  Constable  and  his  associates  were  still  busy  selling  land  in  this  north 
country.  I  have  already  told  you  of  the  first  sad  experience  on  the  Castor- 
land  tract.  All  that  is  left  to  remind  us  of  it  today  is  a  little  village  called 
Castorland  in  Lewis  County.  The  Lewis  County  Register  of  1872  says  of 
this  attempt:  “Owing  to  mismanagement  and  the  ineptitude  of  persons 
induced  to  settle  upon  the  tract,  many  of  whom  were  highly  educated  and 
had  lived  in  opulence,  settlements  gradually  diminished  into  insignificance 
and  they  were  finally  abandoned.  Some  ruins  of  the  French  houses  have 
been  found  at  Lyons  Falls.  It  is  a  brick  of  a  peculiar  form  and  light  yellow 
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color.  The  first  permanent  settlement,  in  1819,  located  on  a  site  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  French.” 

In  my  youthful  study  of  history,  I  got  the  idea  that  this  country  had  been 
settled  mostly  by  Pilgrims  and  Quakers  seeking  religious  freedom,  and  that 
they  simply  pushed  steadily  west  as  their  numbers  increased.  Therefore 
I  was  especially  intrigued  by  this  story  of  the  French  settlement.  These 
people  were  the  nobility  and  aristocracy  of  France  fleeing  their  Revolution 
and  the  guillotine.  To  come  into  this  wilderness  must  have  been  a  tragedy 
indeed  for  those  accustomed  to  the  most  aristocratic  and  carefree  life,  with 
servants  at  one’s  beck  and  call.  For  instance,  even  to  be  a  lady-in-waiting  to 
Marie  Antoinette  and  then  to  become  a  farmer’s  wife  in  a  wilderness  is  a 
change  almost  too  great  to  be  imagined. 

True,  the  site  they  picked  at  High  Falls,  now  Lyons  Falls,  where  the 
Moose  River  enters  the  Black  River  is  a  beauty  spot.  One  Frenchman  ex¬ 
claimed  that  the  beauty  of  the  spot  fairly  took  his  breath  away.  There  were 
wild  roses,  azaleas,  sumach,  and  iris  in  abundance,  besides  the  beautiful 
falls:  but  one  cannot  live  on  beauty  alone.  They  were  disgusted  with  the 
manual  labor  that  was  necessary  to  survive,  and  the  hardships  involved  in 
pioneering.  One  great  difficulty  was  that  all  the  orders  came  from  the  com¬ 
pany  in  Paris  who  knew  nothing  about  local  conditions.  For  instance,  they 
ordered  a  road  built  from  High  Falls  to  the  mouth  of  the  Black  River. 
It  was  impossible  to  build  it  over  a  precipice,  so  the  two  ends  never  met. 
A  part  of  this  road  is  included  in  Route  12D  today,  and  is  still  known  as 
“The  Old  French  Road.”  It  is  marked  just  south  of  Boonville,  New  York. 

About  five  thousand  families  came  to  America  from  France.  Some  went 
to  Pennsylvania  where  Azilum,  better  known  as  Asylum,  was  created,  and 
it  was  hoped  to  be  an  asylum  for  Marie  Antoinette,  had  she  been  able  to 
escape.  Some  went  to  New  Jersey  as  did  the  Du  Ponts,  who  are  amongst 
the  few  who  remained.  Their  story  is  an  interesting  one,  showing  how  they 
happened  to  make  gunpowder,  and  started  their  huge  industry  here  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware — but  that  is  a  different  story. 

Some  of  these  members  of  the  French  nobility  and  aristocracy  came  to 
northern  New  York,  as  I  said,  and  all  of  this  movement  was  due  to  land 
agents  working  over  here  and  making  it  possible  for  these  people  to  escape. 
When  these  people  arrived  in  New  York  City,  they  found  the  hotels  full 
of  French  refugees  from  Santo  Domingo,  fleeing  the  Negro  rebellion  there. 
This  was  really  a  part  of  the  French  Revolution.  If  you  wander  through 
the  old  churchyards  in  lower  New  York  City,  you  may  find  the  graves  of 
many  of  these  French,  with  French  inscriptions — some  from  France  and 
some  from  Santo  Domingo. 

In  1793  this  problem  became  very  serious  for  a  young  America  to  handle. 
Those  escaping  the  massacre  at  Santo  Domingo  came  begging  help.  They 
did  not  speak  English  and  they  had  no  funds.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
called  a  meeting  and  raised  funds,  according  to  McMaster’s  History  of  the 
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United  States.  They  proposed  to  send  two  hundred  of  these  people  to 
France;  one  hundred  and  fifty  back  to  Santo  Domingo;  to  employ  some; 
to  settle  others  on  western  lands;  and  to  look  after  the  widows.  They  raised 
$14,000.  Four  weeks  later,  the  city  was  ravaged  by  yellow  fever,  and  it  was 
suspected  that  it  was  brought  from  Santo  Domingo. 

Thirteen  shiploads  had  come  to  Baltimore,  and  750  had  landed  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  both  cities  were  attacked  by  the  fever.  The  saddest  sight  of  all 
was  the  children,  wandering  the  streets,  homeless,  orphaned,  hungry,  and 
no  one  would  care  for  them  for  fear  of  getting  the  fever.  The  terror  was 
as  great  in  New  York  City  as  it  was  in  Philadelphia.  There  were  4,044 
victims  in  four  months.  As  you  can  see,  these  French  were  quite  a  problem, 
as  refugees  always  are  after  any  war  or  revolution. 

President  Madison’s  wife,  known  so  generally  as  “Dolly”  Madison,  wrote 
to  her  sister  Anna  in  1804:  “There  is  so  much  I  could  tell  you  about  these 
new  French  people,  things  that  would  not  fail  to  divert  you.  But  I  must 
forbear  and  am  learning  to  hold  my  tongue  well.”  (For  our  sake,  we  wish 
she  had  not  been  so  discreet.)  Amongst  her  guests  at  the  White  House 
were  Talleyrand,  Chateaubriand,  General  Moreau,  and  Joseph  and  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  brothers  of  Napoleon.  She  was  criticized  a  great  deal  because  of 
her  friendship  for  Mrs.  Jerome  Bonaparte.  Jerome  brought  his  bride,  the 
former  Elizabeth  Patterson  of  Baltimore,  to  Washington  at  Christmas  time, 
1803,  and  Dolly  Madison  sponsored  her.  Elizabeth  was  a  renowned  beauty. 
Mrs.  Madison  tried  to  persuade  the  Secretary  of  State  to  plead  to  Napoleon 
for  the  couple.  With  Napoleon  terrifying  the  world,  our  relations  with 
France  were  strained,  and  this  did  not  help.  Randolph  said:  “Our  female 
politician  will  have  us  in  war  yet.” 

During  four  years  about  twenty  of  these  aristocratic  families  came  to 
northern  New  York.  They  sailed  in  large  boats  up  the  Hudson  to  Albany, 
then  transferred  to  small  boats  on  the  Mohawk,  then  on  by  ox  team  or 
horseback  over  bad  roads  to  the  Black  River  Valley.  Others  came  as  far  as 
Utica  on  the  Mohawk,  then  portaged  around  Rome,  to  Wood  Creek,  to 
Oneida  Lake  and  the  Oswego  River  to  Lake  Ontario.  Then  to  the  prom¬ 
ised  land,  Castorland.  Some  of  them  stopped  to  visit  at  Frenchman’s  Isle, 
near  Constantia,  Oneida  Lake.  It  is  still  called  Frenchman’s  Isle.  This 
would  be  a  tough  trip  even  today.  The  venture  was  doomed  to  failure 
from  the  start.  To  complicate  things,  legislation  was  passed  in  1798  for¬ 
bidding  foreigners  from  owning  property  in  New  York.  After  the  Reign 
of  Terror  passed,  the  emigres  were  pardoned,  and  they  hastened  back  to 
France.  The  property  was  auctioned.  Desjardins,  an  agent  for  the  Castor- 
land  Company,  was  disgusted  with  the  United  States,  and  did  not  even 
bother  to  present  his  letter  to  Washington.  It  took  them  119  days  to  sail 
across;  and  he  did  not  consider  this  land  a  good  purchase  (see  his  diary, 
Journal  de  Castorland  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society). 

James  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  acquired  most  of  his  property.  He  was  a 
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member  of  the  original  company  and  became  the  principal  American 
agent.  The  lands  were  finally  settled  with  his  and  his  son  Vincent’s  help. 
He  also  had  a  tract  of  land  near  Cooperstown,  New  York,  and  his  land 
agent  there  was  the  father  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  novelist.  It  was 
in  this  environment  that  young  Cooper  received  the  inspiration  for  many 
of  his  books. 

Le  Ray  sold  some  10,000  acres  to  some  Quakers  from  Philadelphia,  and 
gave  them  400  acres  more  for  religious  and  educational  purposes.  The  next 
year,  the  Quakers  moved  to  northern  New  York  and  founded  Philadelphia 
in  New  York  State. 

James  Le  Ray’s  father  died  in  1803,  so  James  returned  to  France;  but  in 
1806,  he  sent  his  friend,  Dr.  Beaudry,  to  select  a  site  for  a  home  and  to 
build  it  for  him.  He  selected  what  is  now  called  Leraysville,  and  built  the 
home  of  limestone,  modeled  after  their  Grand  Hotel  at  Passy.  This  is  now 
a  part  of  Pine  Camp,  and  is  as  lovely  a  place  as  you  will  find  anywhere  in 
these  United  States.  It  is  near  Watertown.  When  I  visited  it  a  year  or  so 
ago,  it  was  the  home  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  Mitchell  England,  who  very 
graciously  showed  us  through  the  house. 

The  large  octagonal  drawing-room  to  the  left;  the  music  room  to  the 
right;  the  spacious  hall  and  pillared  veranda;  the  dining-hall  and  the 
study  in  the  rear  are  as  lovely  as  one  could  hope  to  see  anywhere.  The 
spacious  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor  are  charming.  There  is  a  darling 
stone  cottage  in  the  rear,  which  was  the  home  of  the  priest  and  the  physi¬ 
cian.  The  kitchens  were  formerly  in  the  basement,  but  the  chapel  wing 
has  been  converted  into  a  kitchen.  The  garden  vista  is  quite  French.  Pine 
Camp  will  be  kept  permanently  for  the  training  of  the  National  Guards. 

Irving  Bacheller  has  given  us  a  splendid  picture  of  this  house  in  his 
D’ri  and  1.  It  is  a  story  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  much  of  it  revolves  around 
this  home  in  the  wilderness  and  the  people  who  lived  there.  In  the  Preface, 
he  says:  “Some  Frenchmen  of  wealth  and  title,  having  fled  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  bought  a  tract  of  wild  country  there — 630,000  acres,  and  began  to 
fill  it  with  fine  homes.  It  was  said  the  great  Napoleon  himself  would  some 
day  build  a  chateau  amongst  them.  A  few  men  of  leisure  built  manor- 
houses  on  the  river-front,  and  so  the  northern  Yankee  came  to  see  some¬ 
thing  of  the  splendor  of  the  far  world  with  contempt  as  we  may  well 
imagine  for  its  waste  of  time  and  money.” 

James  Le  Ray’s  son  Vincent  came  here  in  1807  and  stayed  nearly  thirty 
years.  When  his  father  went  into  bankruptcy,  all  his  property  went  to 
Vincent.  They  lost  their  lovely  chateau  in  France.  James  Le  Ray  returned 
here  in  1816  with  his  daughter  Teresa,  who  had  married  the  Marquis  de 
Gonvelle.  Even  though  they  had  lost  their  lovely  chateau  in  France,  they 
could  still  be  lords  over  here,  in  this  north  land.  They  had  brought  with 
them  their  priest,  their  physician,  a  corps  of  engineers,  surveyors,  and 
slaves.  Their  coach  and  six  had  uniformed  footmen  and  postilions.  Vil- 
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lages  were  laid  out  everywhere;  some  of  these  were  named  after  their 
children,  like  Cape  Vincent,  Theresa,  Alexandria  Bay.  Leraysville  and 
Chaumont  were  named  after  the  family.  His  lovely  home  at  Cape  Vincent 
is  still  lovely,  and  still  serves  as  a  private  home. 

The  Le  Rays  owned  350,000  acres  in  Franklin,  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson, 
and  Lewis  counties.  They  opened  up  roads,  bridges,  mills,  wharves,  etc. 
They  had  the  choicest  French  furnishings  in  their  homes.  They  were  on 
their  way  to  becoming  multimillionaires.  Settlers  swarmed  in.  Then 
came  an  unforeseen  tragedy. 

In  1812  Governor  Clinton  and  Gouverneur  Morris  promoted  the  Erie 
Canal.  The  act  passed  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1817.  On  July  4,  1817, 
the  canal  was  started  at  Rome,  and  the  section  from  Rome  to  Utica  was 
opened  on  October  22,  1819.  It  was  called  Governor  Clinton’s  “Big  Ditch.” 
It  was  entirely  opened  with  a  protracted  ceremonial  on  October  25,  1825. 
It  cost  $7,000,000,  and  was  the  largest  engineering  work  constructed  by  any 
government  in  the  world  up  to  that  time.  The  nation  did  not  contribute, 
and  Virginians  called  it  “little  short  of  madness.”  At  Little  Falls  and 
Lockport,  it  had  to  be  cut  through  solid  limestone.  I  remember  well  that 
down  to  1904,  barges  were  still  being  hauled  by  mules  on  a  tow-path  in 
hopeless  competition  with  a  railroad  alongside.  The  Black  River  Canal 
tapped  the  Erie  Canal  at  Rome,  and  went  through  Boonville  and  Lyons 
Falls  to  Carthage.  One  can  still  see  some  of  these  locks  carved  out  of  the 
native  limestone  lying  along  Route  12,  north  from  Boonville.  This  Black 
River  Canal  was  a  financial  failure,  but  the  Le  Rays  may  have  thought 
it  would  tempt  traffic  their  way.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  observe  today 
some  of  the  locks  from  Boonville  to  Rome,  as  beautiful  a  stretch  of  road 
(Route  46)  as  is  to  be  found  around,  especially  in  the  autumn  when  the 
maple  leaves  are  turning.  In  this  twenty-five-mile  stretch,  there  are  seventy 
locks  to  make  a  grade  of  about  700  feet.  It  took  thirty-nine  more  locks 
to  make  the  grade  from  Boonville  to  Lyons  Falls,  a  distance  of  about 
ten  miles. 

The  Erie  Canal  gave  commercial  supremacy  to  New  York  City.  It 
brought  the  Hudson  River  into  contact  with  the  Great  Lakes.  At  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  New  York  State  ranked  seventh  among  the 
thirteen  colonies  in  population.  The  Indian  frontier  was  between  Albany 
and  Utica.  In  1820,  New  York  City  was  larger  than  Philadelphia,  and  the 
State  came  to  the  head  of  the  list  in  population.  Western  migration  from 
New  England  filled  up  central  New  York. 

The  rich  soil,  equable  temperature,  and  well-spaced  rains  of  the  lake- 
shore  region  led  to  flower,  vegetable,  fruit,  and  tree  culture.  Then  factories 
arose  just  south  of  it.  This  may  be  an  appropriate  time  to  say  that  harnessing 
the  water  power  is  said  to  have  made  New  York  State  what  it  is  today.  It 
leads  the  Union  in  population,  though  the  area  is  only  the  twenty-ninth 
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among  the  forty-eight  states.  It  produces  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
manufactured  goods  and  ranks  seventh  in  agricultural  products. 

You  can  easily  see  why  this  spelled  doom  for  northern  New  York.  It 
was  so  much  easier  to  ride  on  a  canal  to  new  land  that  was  so  productive, 
with  little  trouble,  than  to  break  through  the  forest,  cut  down  trees,  dig 
out  roots,  and  wait  until  the  ground  was  ready  for  planting.  A  great  many 
moved  on  to  this  new  land,  so  easy  to  reach  and  so  productive. 

The  entire  Chaumont  family  returned  to  France  in  1832.  The  direct 
line  ended  in  1917  with  the  death  of  an  only  son,  Charles  Le  Ray  de  Chau¬ 
mont.  They  kept  an  agent  in  Carthage  till  1914,  and  Charles  Le  Ray, 
Count  de  St.  Paul,  the  great-grandson  of  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont,  visited 
Carthage  in  1875. 

To  get  a  more  detailed  picture  of  this  family  and  their  influence  on 
this  northern  New  York,  please  read  Dr.  T.  Wood  Clarke’s  book  Emigres 
in  the  Wilderness.  With  his  permission,  I  will  quote  his  final  words  regard¬ 
ing  them.  “Not  only  did  the  Le  Ray  family  build  up  northern  New  York 
and  give  it  its  start,  both  commercially  and  agriculturally,  but  they  added 
greatly  to  its  culture.  It  was  through  their  influence  that  other  members 
of  the  French  aristocracy  and  gentry  came  to  this  wilderness,  and  gave  it 
for  a  few  years,  that  taste  of  Parisian  life  which  has  become  one  of 
Northern  New  York’s  cherished  traditions.” 

Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  had  a  quarry  on  his  estate  in  France,  and  I  wonder 
if  the  lovely  old  stone  houses  still  standing  in  northern  New  York  may 
not  be  due  to  his  inspiration.  Stone  quarries  were  found  in  this  north 
region,  too,  ready  to  be  carved  out  for  beauty  that  is  lasting. 

I  found  a  cemetery  near  Leraysville,  which  was  evidently  used  almost 
exclusively  by  these  early  French  families.  I  found  the  grave  of  a  former 
nurse  of  the  Le  Ray  family.  The  inscription  on  the  tombstone  reads: 

Rachel,  a  good  and  faithful  nurse,  died  Jan.  10,  1834 
This  monument  is  erected  to  her  memory  by  her  loving  children 
Vincent  and  Alexander  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont 
and  Therese  de  Gonvelle 

May  I  say  here  that  I  like  cemeteries  because  they  bear  witness  to  events 
that  otherwise  may  seem  unreal.  Let  us  preserve  these  historic  spots. 
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CHAPTER  111 


THE  BONAPARTES  IN  THEIR  RELATION 
TO  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

A  LTHOUGH  the  Le  Ray  de  Chaumonts  were  of  royalist  sympathy, 
they  were  first  of  all  realtors  in  those  trying  times,  and  they  had 
many  acres  of  land  to  sell.  After  Napoleon’s  downfall,  some  of  his 
officers  fled  to  America.  Led  by  his  former  Prefect  of  Police,  Count  Real,  they 
came  to  this  northern  country  and  bought  the  Stone  House  that  the  Le  Rays 
had  built  in  Cape  Vincent.  They  lived  there  while  they  were  plotting  to  res¬ 
cue  Napoleon.  Nearby  they  built  a  house  for  Napoleon,  called  “The  Cup  and 
Saucer  House,”  shaped  like  an  inverted  cup  over  a  saucer.  They  fitted  it  out 
with  many  of  his  treasures;  but  after  his  death  in  1821  it  was  deserted, 
burning  down  in  1868.  If  you  walk  on  Real  Street  today  named  for  this 
Count  Real,  you  may  read  the  plaque  that  marks  the  place  where  his  refuge 
stood.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Napoleon  really  meant  to  live  in  this 
northland,  had  he  been  rescued,  but  all  the  evidence  shows  that  it  was  so. 

As  I  said  before,  the  Stone  House  which  Napoleon’s  officers  bought  is 
still  as  lovely  as  ever.  It  is  privately  owned  and  is  not  accessible.  I  had  a 
chance  to  see  the  grounds,  and  the  lovely  approach  to  it  from  the  water. 
It  is  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  In  the  boathouse  I  was  amazed  to  see  a  bust 
of  Napoleon,  and  I  wondered  if  it  had  been  there  since  Napoleon’s  time. 
Did  his  officers  bring  it  with  them  ?  I  like  to  think  so. 

Count  Real  returned  to  Paris  in  1831,  but  it  is  interesting  to  imagine 
how  different  this  north  country  would  have  been,  had  Napoleon  been  able 
to  escape.  There  are  many  Napoleonic  relics  in  the  Flower  Memorial 
Library  in  Watertown,  and  before  I  knew  this  fascinating  history,  it  seemed 
strange  to  find  them  there;  but  now  that  I  know  the  facts,  it  seems  very 
appropriate.  There  are  also  some  lovely  pieces  which  really  belonged  to 
Madame  de  Feriet,  a  friend  of  the  Le  Ray  family,  who  built  a  home  near 
theirs  in  what  is  now  called  Deferiet. 

Several  of  the  Bonaparte  family  came  to  America,  and  for  that  story,  you 
should  read  The  Bonapartes  in  America  by  Macartney  and  Dorrence.  We 
will  confine  ourselves  to  his  brother  Joseph,  who  really  came  to  this  north 
country. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  was  Napoleon’s  eldest  brother,  and  looked  upon  him¬ 
self  as  the  head  of  the  family.  Napoleon  had  made  him  King  of  Spain,  but 
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he  was  driven  out,  and  returned  to  Paris  with  $125,000  worth  of  crown 
jewels  and  works  of  art.  Our  friend,  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont,  was  still  selling 
land,  so  he  went  to  see  Joseph,  hoping  to  persuade  him  to  buy  some  of  this 
northern  land  as  a  place  to  flee  to.  While  he  sat  there  talking  with  Joseph, 
several  wagons  containing  these  valuables  passed  by  the  window.  Joseph 
was  afraid  they  might  be  confiscated,  so  he  told  Le  Ray  that  he  would  take 
as  much  land  as  these  precious  things  could  buy.  He  evidently  trusted 
Le  Ray,  for  the  deal  was  made  right  there,  and  in  this  strange  way  Joseph 
became  the  owner  of  26,840  acres  of  land  north  of  the  Mohawk. 

When  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  after  the  Russian  campaign,  he  said  to 
his  brother  Joseph :  “It  is  very  probable  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  you 
and  I  will  be  forced  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  United  States.  Come,  let  us 
look  out  the  best  spot.”  They  selected  the  territory  between  the  Delaware 
and  the  Hudson  rivers  in  New  Jersey.  Within  three  years,  Joseph  was  there 
and  Napoleon  was  at  St.  Helena. 

After  Waterloo,  Joseph  went  to  Napoleon  at  Rochefort  to  try  to  persuade 
him  to  escape  to  the  United  States.  He  offered  to  exchange  passports.  Queen 
Hortense,  in  her  Memoirs,  takes  the  credit  for  trying  to  persuade  Napoleon 
to  flee  to  America.  She  says  that  first  she  went  to  Madame  Mere  and  then  to 
Napoleon,  begging  him  to  go  either  to  America  or  to  Austria.  He  seemed  to 
prefer  to  surrender  to  England,  for  “to  surrender  to  England,  is  to  surrender 
to  a  nation”;  but  Hortense  was  fearful  that  they  would  put  him  in  the 
Tower,  so  she  plead  with  Joseph  to  act.  There  was  a  plot  to  murder  the 
Emperor  that  night.  She  says  that  she  suggested  a  passport  under  another 
name,  and  for  him  to  go  to  Le  Havre,  because  there  were  two  frigates 
waiting  for  him  at  La  Rochelle.  She  still  hoped  he  would  go  to  America. 

After  Napoleon’s  abdication,  Joseph  retired  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
purchased  an  estate  at  Nyon.  When  he  was  called  back  to  Paris  during  the 
“One  Hundred  Days,”  he  buried  all  his  jewels  in  an  iron  box  on  his  estate. 
In  1817  his  secretary  went  to  Prangine  Castle,  saying  he  was  an  English 
coal  speculator  prospecting,  and  then  dug  up  his  treasures.  They  were 
mostly  diamonds  worth  five  million  francs. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  came  to  the  United  States,  August  28,  1815.  He  tried  to 
persuade  Napoleon  to  come  at  the  same  time;  but  by  that  time,  Napoleon 
had  decided  to  trust  his  fate  to  the  British  people,  hoping  they  would  be 
merciful.  It  also  might  be  considered  beneath  his  dignity  to  flee. 

Joseph  landed  in  New  York  City,  and  took  a  mansion  there.  Later,  this 
place  became  Claremont  Inn.  Then  Joseph  moved  to  Philadelphia  and  lived 
at  260  South  Ninth  Street,  in  a  house  which  is  still  standing.  He  took  a  fancy 
to  a  young  Quakeress;  and  persuaded  her  to  share  his  exile  with  him.  This 
shocked  some  of  the  good  Quakers;  so,  for  more  privacy,  he  moved  on  to 
Point  Breeze,  an  estate  at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey.  This  was  a  gorgeous 
estate,  with  an  art  gallery  of  masterpieces,  statues  of  the  family,  a  splendid 
collection  of  jewels,  and  the  crown  and  rings  worn  as  King  of  Spain.  Even 
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today,  Bonaparte  Park  “is  one  of  the  most  desired  country  seats  in  the 
United  States,  for  beauty  and  rare  association,”  though  this  is  not  the  house 
that  Joseph  Bonaparte  built.  The  boxwoods  were  planted  by  Joseph,  and 
there  are  two  Carrara  chimney-pieces  from  the  old  house. 

His  daughter  Charlotte  joined  him  here.  She  may  have  thought  he 
needed  a  chaperone,  and  she  remained  three  years,  but  then  returned  to 
Europe  to  marry  Napoleon  Louis,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Holland.  His 
daughter  Zenaide  came  in  1823  with  her  husband,  Charles  Jules  Bonaparte, 
Prince  of  Canino.  He  seems  to  have  been  highly  esteemed.  While  here,  he 
began  the  study  of  birds  and  was  closely  associated  with  Audubon. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  was  asked  to  become  king  of  Mexico.  Some  people 
thought  that  Napoleon’s  followers  were  trying  to  prepare  a  kingdom  for 
him  over  here,  and  would  use  Joseph  as  an  opening  wedge.  Joseph  declined, 
saying:  “Every  day  I  pass  in  this  hospitable  land  proves  more  clearly  to  me 
the  excellence  of  the  republican  institutions  for  America.  Keep  them  as  a 
precious  gift  from  Heaven;  settle  your  internal  commotions;  follow  the 
example  of  the  United  States  and  seek  among  your  fellow  citizens  a  man 
more  capable  than  I  am  of  acting  the  great  part  of  Washington.” 

Emil  Ludwig  says  in  his  Life  of  Napoleon  that  Napoleon  was  excited  to 
learn  that  Joseph  had  been  offered  the  crown  of  Mexico.  Ludwig  quotes 
Napoleon  as  saying:  “He  is  too  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  life  to  bother  him¬ 
self  again  with  the  burden  of  a  crown :  and  yet  it  would  be  a  stroke  of  luck 
for  England  that  the  whole  problem  of  Spanish  America  should  be  solved 
in  this  way.  For  if  Joseph  were  to  become  king  of  Mexico,  a  breach  with 
France  and  Spain  would  be  inevitable.  For  myself,  his  acquiescence  would 
be  weighty  with  consequences.  He  loves  me  and  would  use  his  position  as 
a  weapon  to  coerce  England  into  treating  me  differently.  Unfortunately,  he 
is  sure  to  refuse.” 

Napoleon  made  many  statements  regarding  his  hope  of  coming  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  Many  chances  of  escape  came  to  him,  and  he  pondered  often  as  to  what 
he  would  do  in  America.  “If  I  were  in  America,  instead  of  suffering  here, 
nobody  would  ever  think  of  me,  and  my  cause  would  be  lost.”  Again  he 
said:  “Were  I  in  America,  I  should  think  of  nothing  but  my  garden.” 
Again:  “From  that  vantage  ground,  I  should  have  been  able  to  guard 
France  against  humiliation  from  abroad;  reaction  from  within;  the  dread 
of  my  return  would  have  sufficed.  In  America  I  should  have  established  the 
center  of  a  new  French  father-land.  Within  a  year  I  should  have  had  60,000 
men  grouped  round  me.  It  would  have  been  the  most  natural  place  of 
refuge — a  land  of  vast  expanses  where  a  man  can  live  in  freedom.  As  a  fugi¬ 
tive  and  disguised,  I  could  certainly  have  escaped  to  the  United  States,  but 
both  expedients  would  have  been  undignified.”  Also:  “When  I  rose  to 
power,  people  thought  I  was  going  to  be  a  Washington.  Words  cost  noth¬ 
ing.  In  America  the  role  would  have  suited  me  well  enough;  there  would 
have  been  no  merit  in  adopting  it  on  the  western  [sic]  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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In  France  I  could  only  become  a  Washington  as  a  king  among  kings” 
(Ludwig’s  Napoleon). 

After  Waterloo,  someone  asked  where  he  was  going,  and  he  replied: 
“Why  not  to  America?”  He  considered  it  seriously  and  asked  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  a  frigate.  Their  only  answer  was  a  request  for  him  to  leave  Paris. 
Again  quoting  Ludwig:  “He  wakes  at  1  a.m. — still  thinks  America  is  the 
best.”  “Over  there,  they  will  grant  me  land,  or  I  will  buy  an  estate  and  till  it. 
I  shall  end  where  mankind  began.  I  shall  live  upon  the  produce  of  my 
fields  and  my  herds.” 

Then  he  was  asked:  “But  what  if  they  propose  to  hand  you  over?”  He 
replied:  “Then  I  shall  go  to  Mexico.  There  I  shall  find  patriots  at  whose 
head  I  can  place  myself.”  Again  they  ask  him:  “But  suppose  the  leaders 
there  turn  against  you?”  Napoleon  answered:  “All  right,  I  shall  leave  then 
to  go  to  Caracas.  If  I  don’t  like  it,  I  shall  go  on  to  Buenos  Ayres  or  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  I  shall  sail  across  the  seas  until  I  find  a  city  of  refuge  where  I  can  be 
safe  from  the  persecution  of  my  fellows.  If  taken  prisoner  here  by  Welling¬ 
ton,  I  might  be  led  through  the  streets  of  London  like  King  John  the  Good 
of  Old”  (Ludwig’s  Napoleon). 

Queen  Hortense,  who  was  Josephine’s  daughter,  says  in  her  Memoirs  that 
she  hoped  Napoleon  would  leave  for  America  after  Waterloo.  She  worried 
because  no  one  seemed  to  care  what  happened  to  Napoleon.  She  went  to 
Madame  Mere  and  then  to  Napoleon  and  asked  him  to  hurry  off  at  once. 
A  young  boy  of  nine  or  ten  was  brought  to  see  Napoleon  on  June  28,  1815. 
It  was  Leon,  his  son  by  Eleonore  Denuelle  de  la  Plaigne.  Napoleon  re¬ 
marked:  “When  I  have  settled  down  in  America,  I  shall  have  him  join  me 
there.”  Hortense  said  he  was  a  lovely  child  and  looked  like  the  King  of 
Rome,  but  Leon  did  not  know  whose  son  he  was  or  why  he  was  brought 
there. 

Hortense  also  relates  how  Mme  Duchatel  and  others  came  to  say  farewell. 
That  Mme  Walewska  brought  her  son  to  say  their  farewells.  Hortense  gave 
Napoleon  a  string  of  diamonds,  and  then  “for  the  first  time  he  talked  to 
me  about  his  plans;  told  me  he  was  going  to  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
only  thing  those  who  bore  his  name  had  to  do  was  to  join  him  there. 
Madame  Mere  asked  me  what  she  could  do,  until  the  time  came  when  she 
could  go  to  join  her  son  in  America.”  Madame  Mere  said:  “He  intended  to 
settle  in  America  and  live  the  life  of  a  private  citizen.”  All  preparations 
were  made  on  June  29,  1815.  King  Joseph  arrived  early,  and  the  Emperor 
spent  his  last  moments  with  him.  (History  relates  the  rest  of  the  story.) 

Octave  Aubry,  before  his  death  in  1946,  was  acclaimed  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  authority  on  Napoleon.  In  his  Private  Life  of  Napoleon  he  says:  “Corvi- 
sart  [this  is  after  Waterloo]  came  up  to  introduce  his  pupil,  Maingault,  who 
was  to  accompany  the  Emperor  to  America,  for  Napoleon  saw  no  freedom 
or  safety  for  himself  save  in  the  New  World.”  He  also  says:  “Fouche  had 
finally  promised  Napoleon  that  two  frigates  would  await  his  orders  in  front 
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of  Rochefort.  The  Emperor  hastened  his  preparations  for  departure.  On  the 
29th,  his  offer  to  serve  as  a  simple  general  having  been  rejected,  Napoleon 
gave  orders  for  his  departure.  The  Emperor  flung  himself  into  the  carriage 
and  was  driven  off  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Rambouillet.  There  a  woman 
dressed  in  men’s  clothes  was  waiting  for  him,  La  Bellini  from  the  island  of 
Elba  had  hurried  from  Paris  in  a  transport  of  love  and  pity  to  implore  him 
to  take  her  with  him  into  exile.  He  declined  gently.  The  poor  woman  left  in 
despair.  Bertrand  gave  her  several  thousand  francs  with  which  she  sailed 
for  America  where  she  hoped  to  meet  the  Emperor  again.  Later  on  she  was 
to  settle  in  Lima  where  she  opened  a  boarding  school  for  young  girls  and 
ended  her  days  basking  in  the  exalted  memory  of  Napoleon. 

“From  Rochefort,  the  Emperor  expected  to  go  to  the  United  States  where 
he  would  live  for  some  time  at  least  as  a  traveler,  perhaps  even  as  a  colonist 
till  changes  in  Europe  permitted  his  return.  But  the  British  cruiser,  warned 
by  Fouche,  blockaded  the  port.  The  Northumberland  carried  him  away  to 

the  Island  of  St.  Helena _ The  sun  appeared  above  the  horizon  in  the 

east  that  had  known  the  youthful  glory  of  Napoleon;  soared  aloft  in  a  milky 
sky  so  hot  that  the  planks  of  the  deck  burned  his  feet,  only  to  sink  again 
veiled  in  a  red  mist,  in  the  direction  of  those  vast  forests  of  America,  where, 
had  he  said  the  word  in  time,  Napoleon  would  have  been  free.” 

According  to  The  Bonapartes  in  America,  Napoleon  hoped  to  establish  a 
great  manufacturing  plant  in  the  Blac\  River  Valley  to  rival  England. 
As  I  said  before,  when  Count  Real  and  his  officers  built  the  Cup  and 
Saucer  House  for  Napoleon  at  Cape  Vincent,  they  expected  that  Napoleon 
would  live  there,  and  the  Black  River  Valley  is  in  that  general  direction. 

In  his  Forty  Years  as  a  Fur  Trader,  Charles  Larpenteur  says :  “Father  was 
a  great  Bonapartist,  and  left  for  the  United  States  immediately  after  Water¬ 
loo,  thinking  the  American  Government  would  make  some  attempt  to  get 
Napoleon  off  the  island  of  St.  Helena;  but  after  conversing  with  several 
individuals  and  particularly  with  Commodore  Porter,  he  found  that  the 
government  would  countenance  no  such  attempt.  So  the  project  was  aban¬ 
doned.  I  say  the  project,  for  it  had  been  started  by  the  many  French  officers 
who  were  at  the  time  in  Philadelphia. 

“Louis  XVIII,  having  issued  a  pardon,  most  of  them  returned  to  France. 
My  father  returned  after  a  year.  Sold  all  his  property  and  left  France  in  1818 
with  a  family  of  four  children.  Landed  in  New  York,  came  to  Baltimore 
where  he  purchased  a  small  farm  of  sixty  acres,  five  miles  from  the  city. 
This  farm  belonged  to  some  French  who  had  been  forced  to  emigrate  by 
the  massacre  of  St.  Domingo.” 

Joseph  Bonaparte  made  his  first  trip  to  northern  New  York  in  1818. 
First  he  visited  Le  Ray,  and  then  took  his  first  look  at  his  northern  land. 
(It  reminded  me  of  the  people  who  bought  land  in  Florida  during  the 
boom — sight  unseen.)  But  he  was  much  more  lucky,  for  he  loved  the  place 
and  built  four  houses  for  his  own  use.  He  was  always  in  fear  of  the  Bour- 
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bons,  and  this  was  a  good  hiding  place.  His  main  home  was  at  Natural 
Bridge.  This  was  half  a  fort  and  was  built  above  a  natural  cave.  The  house 
is  not  there  today,  but  the  place  is  well  worth  a  visit.  They  tell  us  that  it  had 
bulletproof  sleeping  rooms.  He  expected  to  make  it  his  permanent  home, 
but  the  first  snowstorm  drove  him  south.  (I  can  vouch  for  that  snow  being 
of  frightening  proportions,  for  we  at  Constableville  still  have  an  average 
of  seventeen  feet.  But  it  makes  grand  skiing.) 

As  you  drive  through  the  village  of  Natural  Bridge,  you  will  find  that  the 
main  highway  is  really  a  natural  bridge.  Park  your  car  and  go  below  into 
the  cave.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  a  peculiar  rock  formation,  formed  about 
a  billion  and  a  half  years  ago,  clearly  marking  the  junction  of  two  kinds  of 
rocks,  the  igneous  rock  of  the  Adirondack  country  and  the  limestone  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  region. 

Joseph  Bonaparte’s  home  was  within  200  yards  of  these  caverns,  on  the 
slope  above,  and  it  is  thought  that  he  might  have  had  an  underground 
passage  to  them.  It  certainly  would  have  been  a  grand  place  to  hide  out.  I 
was  told  that  they  are  now  trying  to  trace  a  recently  unearthed  passageway 
which  may  have  led  to  his  home.  The  guide  said  that  Joseph  Bonaparte 
came  there  to  hide  his  brother  “who  had  committed  a  murder.”  I  asked  what 
the  brother’s  name  was,  but  he  couldn’t  remember.  I  couldn’t  believe  that 
he  meant  Napoleon,  but  when  I  asked,  “Was  it  Napoleon  ?”  he  said,  “That’s 
the  one.”  I  suspect  that  if  you  know  nothing  about  history,  it  would  be  easy 
to  think  it  was  just  one  guy  who  was  trying  to  shield  his  brother,  who  had 
killed  someone. 

Joseph  Bonaparte’s  daughter  Charlotte  was  born  in  this  home  at  Natural 
Bridge.  He  built  another  house  on  a  rocky  height  near  the  head  of  the  lake, 
which  has  since  been  called  Lake  Bonaparte.  This  house  burned  later,  and 
only  a  pile  of  foundation  stones  remain  to  show  the  place.  Another  home 
was  at  Alpina.  He  spent  several  summers  at  Lake  Bonaparte,  and  at  his 
other  homes  here,  but,  as  I  said,  the  first  snowstorm  drove  him  south  again. 
When  he  learned  of  the  serious  illness  of  Napoleon’s  son,  he  left  immediate¬ 
ly  for  Europe.  Most  of  these  French  returned  to  France  just  as  soon  as  they 
were  allowed  to  go. 

There  is  a  township  in  northern  Lewis  County  called  Diana,  and  I  think 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  Joseph  Bonaparte  named  it  in  honor  of  the 
Goddess  of  Hunting.  He  also  gave  that  name  to  the  lake  which  was  later 
called  Lake  Bonaparte.  I  doubt  if  many  people  ever  dreamed  why  it  was 
called  Lake  Bonaparte,  or  realized  that  Napoleon’s  brother  spent  many 
years  here. 

Joseph  Bonaparte’s  homes  were  the  rallying  places  for  the  French  aristo¬ 
crats  and  gentry.  He  held  hunting  parties,  and  moonlight  musicales  on  the 
lake,  rowing  in  his  huge  gondola  carved  out  of  a  solid  log.  When  he  went 
hunting,  he  wore  a  green  velvet  suit;  and  his  Court  dressed  in  silks  and 
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laces.  Can  you  imagine  that  scene  in  the  Adirondack  wilderness  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  years  ago  ? 

They  came  every  summer,  taking  the  boat  from  New  York  to  Albany; 
then  they  were  driven  over  the  Mohawk  River  Valley  to  Utica  by  a  coach 
and  six;  then  on  to  Boonville  and  the  Black  River  Valley  over  atrocious 
roads  to  his  homes.  The  innkeepers  and  the  farmers  along  the  way  watched 
for  them  every  year.  It  must  have  been  a  great  sight.  His  coach  was  followed 
by  wagons  filled  with  guests,  servants,  and  baggage.  It  is  said  that  he  dis¬ 
pensed  his  money  liberally  and  was  affable  with  those  he  did  business  with. 
Someone  said:  “His  annual  visits  were  awaited  with  interest  and  remem¬ 
bered  with  satisfaction.” 

It  is  said  that  Fred  Merriman  of  Canton  discovered  Joseph’s  diary.  It  re¬ 
lated  how  he  asked  for  an  itemized  bill  when  leaving  a  certain  north  coun¬ 
try  inn.  The  bill  listed  horses,  oats,  stable,  guests,  and  then  a  large  sum  at  the 
end  for  “One  hell  of  a  fuss.”  Caleb  Lyon  wrote  a  poem  about  him,  and  I 
quote  a  few  lines. 

He  lived  for  others  not  in  vain, 

His  well  kept  memory  still  is  dear 
Once  King  of  Naples  and  of  Spain 
The  friend  of  Bernardin  St.  Pierre. 

The  reader  should  not  feel  badly  if  he  has  never  heard  of  Bernardin  St. 
Pierre,  for  he  is  probably  not  read  much  now.  He  was  the  author  of  Paul 
and  Virginia,  which  was  very  popular  in  those  days.  Napoleon  admired 
him  greatly.  St.  Pierre  started  the  movement  back  to  nature,  was  a  disciple 
of  Rousseau,  and  led  the  way  to  Chateaubriand. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  made  a  clearing  of  thirty  acres  at  Alpina,  and  expected 
to  make  this  his  summer  residence,  but  sold  it  unfinished  to  La  Farge. 
This  was  when  he  heard  of  the  serious  illness  of  Napoleon’s  son,  who  died 
July  22, 1832. 

When  Joseph  returned  to  Europe,  he  left  Annette  and  her  daughter 
Charlotte  here.  She  resigned  herself  to  her  fate,  and  in  time  married  a 
former  valet  of  the  household,  Joseph  de  la  Faille,  and  they  moved  to 
Watertown.  Annette  kept  a  store  there  after  her  husband  squandered  her 
legacy.  Later  she  taught  school  in  Watertown.  In  1859,  when  Napoleon  III 
was  on  the  throne,  Charlotte  went  to  France,  and  her  daughter  Josephine 
became  maid-of-honor  to  Empress  Eugenie.  Wich  the  downfall  of  Na¬ 
poleon  III ,  her  pension  ceased  and  she  died  in  poverty  at  Richfield  Springs 
in  1890.  She  is  buried  at  Oxbow,  on  her  father’s  former  property. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  returned  to  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  in  1837  but 
sailed  for  Engand  in  1839.  In  1841  he  was  permitted  to  go  to  Genoa,  Italy. 
Later  he  joined  his  wife  in  Florence,  Italy,  and  died  in  1844  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six. 

Amongst  the  famous  French  who  came  over  at  this  time,  and  who  gener¬ 
ally  visited  northern  New  York  were  the  following: 
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I.  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  later  King  Louis  Philippe  of  France. 

II.  Talleyrand,  probably  the  most  distinguished  diplomat  to  come.  He 
was  here  three  years. 

III.  Madame  de  Feriet,  for  whom  Deferiet  was  named,  and  where  she 
built  her  home.  She  was  of  the  French  nobility  and  a  great  friend  of  the 
Le  Ray  family.  Some  of  her  treasures  can  be  seen  in  the  Flower  Memorial 
Library  at  Watertown.  Her  friend,  the  famous  Madame  de  Stael,  bought 
land  in  northern  New  York,  but  went  to  Switzerland  instead. 

IV.  Madame  de  la  Tour  du  Pin  wrote  her  memoirs,  and  they  can  be  read 
in  French  at  some  of  our  larger  libraries.  It  is  a  very  interesting  account. 
She  was  a  lady-in-waiting  to  Marie  Antoinette.  Her  father  worked  with  the 
group  trying  to  save  the  King’s  life.  When  her  father  was  arrested,  the  young 
couple  fled  for  their  lives;  they  got  passports  for  the  United  States  and  fled 
in  disguise.  They  found  a  farm  near  Schenectady  and  bought  slaves.  They 
visited  New  York  City  in  1794,  where  their  little  girl  caught  the  yellow 
fever  raging  there  at  the  time  and  died  on  their  return.  They  went  back  to 
France  in  1796,  when  their  estate  was  returned  to  them.  Talleyrand  visited 
them  on  his  trip  through  northern  New  York. 

V.  The  Due  de  Rochefoucauld  wrote  a  three- volume  book  on  his  T ravels 
in  North  America.  It  can  be  had  in  English  and  is  well  worth  reading  for  a 
picture  of  America  at  that  time. 

VI.  Lafayette — of  course  we  all  know  that  he  was  here;  but  how  many 
realize  that  he  was  only  nineteen  when  he  came  in  1777  ? 

VII.  Count  Axel  Fersen,  though  he  was  Swedish,  came  here  with  the 
French  in  1780  to  help  us  win  our  freedom.  His  Diary  and  Correspond¬ 
ence  give  us  some  interesting  material.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to  Comte  de 
Rochambeau.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Yorktown.  When 
Cornwallis  was  made  prisoner  with  all  his  troops,  October  19,  1781,  Count 
Fersen  conducted  the  negotiations  in  conference  with  General  Washington. 
Fersen  speaks  of  Rochambeau  as  “the  only  man  capable  of  commanding  us 
[the  French  army]  here  and  of  maintaining  that  perfect  harmony  which 
has  reigned  between  two  nations  so  different  in  manners,  morals,  and  lan¬ 
guage,  and  who  at  heart  do  not  like  each  other.  Our  allies  [the  Americans] 
have  not  always  behaved  well  to  us,  and  the  time  that  we  have  spent  among 
them  has  not  taught  us  to  like  or  esteem  them.” 

He  returned  to  France  with  the  troops  June,  1783.  He  was  an  agent  for 
King  Gustavus  III  of  Sweden  while  in  France.  The  King  was  trying  to  res¬ 
cue  King  Louis  XVI  and  his  family,  and  Count  Fersen  was  acting  for  him. 
He  fell  in  love  with  Marie  Antoinette,  and  made  all  the  arrangements  for 
their  flight  which  ended  so  tragically. 

He  speaks  of  coming  to  the  United  States  with  Comte  de  Rochambeau 
in  1780.  This  was  the  first  division  of  an  army  promised  by  France,  and 
arrived  July  10, 1780,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  It  consisted  of  seven  ships, 
two  frigates,  and  two  bomb-vessels  with  five  thousand  troops.  Count 
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d’Estaing  came  from  France  July  12,  1782,  with  twelve  ships,  six  frigates, 
and  four  thousand  men.  It  took  eighty-seven  days  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

VIII.  Chastellux,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  Major  General 
in  the  French  Army,  traveled  through  this  northern  country,  and  other 
parts  of  America,  and  wrote  his  Travels  in  North  America.  Were  I  studying 
the  American  Revolution,  I  should  certainly  consult  these  books  for  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  material.  These  are  the  French  generals  who  took  part 
in  it,  giving  us  their  valued  assistance.  Chastellux  speaks  of  our  Indians 
and  their  actions  during  the  American  Revolution  and  says :  “The  savages 
would  not  be  much  to  be  dreaded  were  they  not  supported  by  the  English 
and  American  Tories.”  This  may  be  the  place  to  recall  that  “one-half  of  the 
population  of  New  York  City  were  avowed  Tories.  Of  the  rest,  not  a  few 
recalled  with  feelings  of  regret  the  splendor  of  the  Colonial  Governors, 
and  still  kept  their  coats-of-arms  conspicuous.”  According  to  McMaster, 
New  York  City  was  the  least  democratic  city  in  the  thirteen  states  (see  his 
History  of  the  U nited  States) . 

IX.  The  La  Farge  family,  who  bought  Joseph  Bonaparte’s  holdings,  was, 
and  has  continued  to  be,  a  very  outstanding  family.  After  an  interesting 
background  in  the  Negro  rebellion  in  Santo  Domingo,  Jean  de  la  Farge 
became  the  American  agent  for  King  Louis  Philippe.  His  bride  was  only 
sixteen  and  never  liked  northern  New  York  because  she  had  not  been  re¬ 
ceived  as  an  equal  by  the  Bonapartes.  Her  husband  rated  just  as  a  business¬ 
man.  Her  family  was  very  artistic.  Her  son  John  was  the  outstanding  re¬ 
ligious  painter  in  America.  His  sons  were  famous  architects.  One  of  his 
creations  is  the  St.  John  the  Divine  Cathedral  in  New  York  City.  The 
grandson,  Oliver  La  Farge,  wrote  Laughing  Boy.  Their  mansion  was  at 
La  Fargeville,  and  was  built  about  1832. 

La  Farge  built  four  houses  in  northern  New  York.  One  stone  house  was 
in  the  village  of  Theresa,  near  Theresa  High  Falls.  Because  of  difficulties 
with  titles  he  sold  this  and  built  at  Lafargeville.  This  has  been  used  as  an 
inn  ever  since  his  day.  It  is  called  the  Orleans  House.  He  built  another  one 
at  the  head  of  Perch  Lake  six  miles  southeast,  but  he  never  occupied  it. 
Squatters  destroyed  the  property.  In  1833  he  built  the  mansion  one  mile 
south  of  Lafargeville.  It  was  half-fortress,  and  “in  its  day,  one  of  the  finest 
houses  in  America”  (see  T.  Wood  Clarke’s  Emigres  in  the  Wilderness). 

La  Farge  auctioned  the  property  in  1837  and  moved  to  New  York  City. 
The  mansion  was  purchased  by  Bishop  Du  Bois,  and  a  Catholic  Theologi¬ 
cal  School  was  opened  here.  After  three  years,  the  school  was  moved  to 
Fordham,  and  became  Fordham  University.  All  that  remains  today  is  one 
wing  which  is  used  as  a  farmhouse,  some  trees,  and  gate  posts  to  remind  us 
of  the  glory  that  used  to  be  there. 

Even  though  many  of  these  places  are  just  a  memory,  we  should  treasure 
the  past,  so  rich  in  historical  significance,  and  try  to  preserve  what  we  can 
of  those  still  remaining.  Let  us  not  allow  them  to  fall  into  decay.  We  should 
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be  very  grateful  to  these  cultured  French  who  built  so  many  lovely  places 
in  this  north  country,  and  we  should  try  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  their 
deeds.  It  is  strange  that  so  little  is  said  about  them.  We  hear  only  of  Lafayette 
generally. 

Speaking  of  those  who  were  exiled  from  France  and  found  refuge  here 
so  long  ago,  it  is  rather  interesting  to  know  that,  even  today,  the  heads  of 
former  French  ruling  families  and  their  direct  heirs  cannot  return  to 
France.  The  Comte  de  Paris  is  still  exiled,  lives  in  Spain,  and  has  not 
given  up  his  monarchic  aspirations.  Then  there  is  Prince  Napoleon  Louis 
Bonaparte,  head  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  who  is  also  banished.  He  in¬ 
herited  Empress  Eugenie’s  fortune  and  lives  in  Brussels,  Belgium.  There 
is  said  to  be  an  active  Bonapartist  movement  in  France,  even  today  (see 
“Royalty  under  Wraps”  by  Igor  Cassini  in  Collier’s,  July  24,  1948). 
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CHAPTER  IV 


“PARISH’S  FANCY” 


MY  NEXT  story  ends  in  northern  New  York  but  is  of  world-wide 
significance,  too.  The  story  is  told  in  a  most  interesting  way  by 
Walter  Guest  Kellogg  in  his  book,  Parish’s  Fancy,  and  it  is  also 
mentioned  in  Vincent  Nolte’s  Memoirs.  It  runs  like  this.  In  1805  the  house 
of  Hope  and  Company  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  sent  David  Parish  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  a  friend  of  Talleyrand,  and  learned  from  him  a  few 
years  later  that  war  with  Great  Britain  was  inevitable.  He  made  use  of  this 
knowledge  to  buy  colonial  goods  at  Antwerp.  Then  war  came  and  prices 
rose.  David  Parish  selected  Philadelphia  for  his  place  of  business,  and  his 
cargoes  were  shipped  from  there. 

Gouverneur  Morris  visited  Parish,  and  got  a  loan  from  him  of  $30,000 
in  bonds  and  mortgages  on  his  northern  New  York  land  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  Later,  Morris  invited  Parish  to  visit  northern  New  York. 
He  bought  100,000  acres  “from  a  Frenchman  named  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont” 
in  1808;  and  he  bought  the  whole  borough  of  Ogdensburg  for  about  $9,000 
from  David  B.  Ogden,  who  was  one  of  the  first  lawyers  in  New  York.  In  the 
Watertown  Times  of  July  24,  1948,  David  B.  Lane  says  that  David  Parish 
bought  28,871  acres  of  land  in  1814.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  value  of  this 
land,  George  Parish  received  $136.09  for  48.2  acres  in  1836,  twenty  years 
later. 

Parish  made  many  trips  to  northern  New  York  by  the  rivers  and  on 
horseback  through  the  forests.  He  returned  to  Europe,  but  came  back  in 
1811  with  great  schemes.  He  brought  the  French  architect,  Ramee,  to  build 
his  residence,  a  church,  etc.,  in  Ogdensburgh  and  Parishville.  He  was  in 
financial  difficulties  during  the  War  of  1812  but  was  saved  by  the  peace 
(see  Nolte’s  Memoirs'). 

Parish  returned  to  Europe  again  in  1816  and  died  in  1826,  leaving  his 
estate  to  his  brother  George,  who  died  about  1838.  His  nephew  George 
Parish  purchased  the  estate  in  1839.  The  soil  was  known  to  be  unproduc¬ 
tive,  chiefly  covered  with  stones  and  rocks.  The  elder  George  Parish  had 
imported  3,000  merino  sheep  from  Spain.  Chaumont  told  him  it  was  an 
exact  repetition  of  the  Spanish  district  where  the  merino  sheep  yield  the 
most  perfect  wool.  Up  to  1809,  he  expended  $363,000  on  it.  Vincent  Nolte 
remarks:  “Proof  of  the  elastic  nature  of  the  mercantile  conscience  in  gen- 
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eral.”  A  friend  told  Parish  he  would  rue  the  day  he  bought  so  much  of  this 
land,  and  would  find  out  he  had  committed  a  piece  of  folly.  Enormous 
sums  of  money  were  spent. 

The  younger  George  Parish  was  also  a  bachelor.  On  the  boat  coming 
over  he  met  and  fell  in  love  with  an  Italian  girl  named  Ameriga  Vespucci, 
who  seemed  to  have  her  mind  full  of  another  project  and  did  not  recipro¬ 
cate  his  feelings.  It  also  happened  that  President  Martin  Van  Buren’s  son 
John  met  her  in  Paris  and  made  unwelcome  advances  to  her.  (People  called 
him  “Prince  John”  because  he  had  once  danced  with  Princess  Victoria 
in  London  and  had  dared  to  kiss  her  on  the  cheek  when  she  offered  her 
hand.)  She  was  a  descendant  of  the  Americus  Vespucius,  for  whom  Amer¬ 
ica  was  named.  Perhaps  you  have  forgotten,  as  I  had,  why  America  was 
named  for  him.  I  had  to  search  the  Boo\s  of  Knowledge  to  find  out. 

When  Columbus  made  his  first  voyage,  two  of  his  ships  were  com¬ 
manded  by  brothers  named  Pinzon.  Vincent  Pinzon  sailed  again  in  1497 
and  went  around  the  West  Indies  and  up  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  brought 
back  a  load  of  slaves  he  captured  on  the  Bermuda  Isles.  With  him  sailed 
Americus  Vespucius,  who  wrote  his  friends  about  the  wonderful  things 
he  had  seen.  Later  he  entered  the  service  of  Portugal,  and  in  1501  he  ex¬ 
plored  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  claimed  it  for  that  country.  Then  he  sailed 
farther  south  than  any  man  had  been,  till  the  cold  and  ice  drove  him  back. 
Returning  to  Europe,  he  wrote  a  little  book  saying  these  lands  were  not 
a  part  of  Asia,  as  Columbus  believed  till  he  died;  but  that  it  was  a  new 
world.  A  German  geographer,  delighted  with  the  story,  suggested  naming 
the  land  America.  At  first,  the  name  was  given  only  to  Brazil,  then  to  South 
America,  and  later  to  all  the  new  World. 

This  descendant  of  his,  who  called  herself  Ameriga  Vespucci,  had  heard 
how  we  had  honored  Lafayette  for  what  he  had  done  for  us,  about  the  land 
we  had  given  him,  and  the  funds  presented  to  him;  so  she  thought  that 
perhaps  we  would  be  glad  to  honor  her  ancestor  through  her.  So  she  de¬ 
cided  to  come  to  America  and  present  her  petition  to  Congress. 

At  the  time  that  John  Van  Buren  met  her,  she  was  living  in  Paris  as  the 
mistress  of  the  Due  d’Orleans,  but  the  Due’s  father,  King  Louis  Philippe 
of  France  had  just  persuaded  her  to  leave.  He  made  a  settlement  with  her. 
She  still  had  ideals  and  hoped  to  live  a  quiet  life  in  America  and  be  able 
to  bring  over  her  poverty-stricken  family  from  Florence,  Italy.  When  she 
arrived  in  Washington,  she  wondered  why  she  had  come.  It  was  still  a 
ramshackle  town.  As  her  maid  said:  “A  filthy  country.  My  God,  they  spit. 
They  chew,  chew,  their  nasty  tobacco  and  they  spit,  spit.” 

The  widowed  President  Van  Buren  prided  himself  on  being  the  first 
President  not  born  a  British  subject.  Andrew  Jackson  had  been  President 
before  him,  and  Jackson’s  administration  had  prided  itself  on  being  really 
American.  But  now  foreigners  were  welcomed  again,  so  the  city  took  off 
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its  hat  to  Signorina  Vespucci.  The  poet,  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis,  even 
wrote  a  poem  about  her. 

To  Ameriga  Vespucci, 

Blest  was  thy  ancestor  with  a  deathless  fame. 

When  to  this  western  world  he  gave  his  name 
But  far  more  blessed,  methinks,  that  man  would  be 
Fair  scion,  who  might  give  his  name  to  thee. 

Even  Dolly  Madison,  the  widow  of  President  Madison,  poured  tea  for  her 
one  afternoon  in  her  home  on  Lafayette  Square.  Ameriga  met  many  promi¬ 
nent  Americans,  amongst  them  John  Quincy  Adams,  Daniel  Webster,  and 
Henry  Clay,  who  were  then  in  the  Senate.  She  became  a  great  friend  of 
Angelica  Van  Buren,  the  bride  of  Colonel  Abraham  Van  Buren,  who  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  White  House.  People  even  wondered  if  the  widowed  President 
might  not  be  seriously  interested  in  her. 

In  January,  the  French  Ambassador  decided  it  was  time  to  present  her 
petition  to  the  Congress.  She  wrote  the  petition  herself,  simply  asking  that 
she  be  made  a  citizen,  and  given  a  few  acres  where  she  and  her  family 
might  live.  She  told  Daniel  Webster  the  history  of  this  family.  How  the 
Republic  of  Florence  had  given  the  family  a  small  pension  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  because  of  this  ancestor. 

Her  brother  now  earned  a  pittance  in  the  government  office,  but  they  are 
very  poor.  The  family  wanted  her  to  marry  a  rich  man,  a  count,  but  he  was 
old  and  ugly,  and  she  just  couldn’t.  Then  she  met  a  French  boy  at  a  ball  in 
Florence,  and  fell  deeply  in  love  with  him;  but  he  could  not  marry  her, 
for  he  was  a  duke — the  young  Due  d’Orleans,  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe 
of  France,  traveling  incognito.  She  finally  ran  away  with  him.  At  first  he 
was  good  to  her;  later  not  so  good,  so  she  left  gladly  when  his  father  inter¬ 
vened. 

She  told  Daniel  Webster  the  whole  story,  for  she  was  frightened  when 
she  learned  that  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  the  brother  of  the  duke,  was  coming 
to  the  United  States.  Senator  Benton  of  Missouri  introduced  her  petition 
to  Congress,  as  she  sat  in  the  gallery  and  listened.  It  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands,  and  the  petition  was  denied.  Her  many  friends 
felt  sorry  for  her,  as  they  realized  she  was  now  destitute.  A  collection  was 
taken  up  for  her. 

John  Van  Buren  offered  his  services  again,  and  asked  her  to  travel  with 
him  for  a  year.  She  indignantly  refused,  and  returned  to  her  sister’s  home 
in  Paris,  and  later  visited  her  family  in  Italy.  After  a  time  she  received  a 
letter  from  Daniel  Webster  telling  her  of  the  defeat  of  President  Van  Buren, 
and  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Harrison,  and  his  death.  Now  Mr.  Tyler  was 
President,  and  there  was  a  new  Congress.  Maybe  they  would  consider  her 
petition  more  favorably,  so  urged  her  to  return. 

She  came  in  haste,  and  arrived  in  Boston  in  November,  1841.  Boston  was 
all  dressed  in  gala  attire,  for  they  were  giving  a  ball  in  honor  of  the  Prince 
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de  Joinville.  The  hotel  was  full  and  they  could  not  accommodate  her.  They 
were  about  to  send  her  to  a  rooming-house,  when  the  Prince  arrived,  and 
asked  that  she  be  given  one  of  the  rooms  reserved  for  his  officers.  He  had  not 
recognized  her  and  even  asked  her  to  walk  into  the  ballroom  on  his  arm. 
She  was  the  sensation  of  the  ball — so  attractive,  all  eyes  were  upon  her.  But, 
sad  to  say,  one  man  in  the  room  recognized  her  as  the  former  mistress  of  the 
Due  d’Orleans.  The  word  was  whispered  around,  and  the  next  day  everyone 
ignored  her.  She  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  go  to  Washington  to  present  her 
petition.  Her  cause  was  hopeless. 

Again  John  Van  Buren  came  and  offered  his  services.  Again  his  only 
offer  was  a  trip  with  him.  Finally,  hopelessly,  she  consented  to  go  to  White 
Sulphur  Springs  with  him,  as  he  wished.  Later  they  were  back  in  New 
York  City,  where  she  was  again  snubbed.  Business  finally  called  him  to 
northern  New  York  where  a  client  was  sending  him  to  buy  some  land.  He 
was  given  $5,000  to  invest.  It  was  late  in  the  season,  but  the  snow  was  just 
a  thin  fleece  till  they  reached  Boonville,  New  York.  Here  they  had  to  aban¬ 
don  their  wagon  for  a  “pair  of  bob-sleighs”;  and  warming  stones  and  straw 
were  placed  under  the  buffalo  robe. 

At  the  Brick  Hotel  in  Evans  Mills,  they  were  greeted  by  the  host,  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Hoover.  (I  can  assure  you  this  was  a  long  trip  to  take  in  a  “pair 
of  bob-sleighs.”)  The  storm  raged  for  two  days;  and  John  Van  Buren  and 
the  driver  passed  the  time  by  getting  drunk.  Drink  was  John’s  worst  enemy. 
In  the  night  another  guest  arrived,  and  Ameriga  recognized  him  as  the 
George  Parish  who  came  over  on  the  “Anchoria”  with  her,  and  made  love 
to  her.  At  that  time  she  did  not  encourage  him,  for  she  was  intent  upon 
her  mission.  He  was  still  in  love  with  her  after  all  these  years,  but  the 
situation  was  rather  awkward  now,  to  say  the  least. 

John  Van  Buren  came  downstairs  and  suggested  a  game  of  poker.  Gam¬ 
bling  was  another  failing  of  his.  He  suggested  high  stakes,  and  to  Ameriga’s 
dismay  he  brought  down  the  $5,000,  played  it  all  and  lost  it.  John  noticed 
that  Parish  fancied  Ameriga,  so  he  quickly  suggested  playing  another  game 
for  his  “baggage” — meaning  Ameriga.  You  can  imagine  the  intensity  of 
that  game.  John  lost  that  one,  too. 

George  Parish  decided  that  his  best  move  was  to  move  quickly,  and 
though  he  was  on  his  way  to  New  York  City,  he  quickly  decided  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Ogdensburgh.  He  took  Ameriga  with  him;  but  before  they  left, 
she  asked  permission  to  return  the  $5,000  to  John  Van  Buren. 

George  Parish  told  Ameriga  all  about  Ogdensburgh  while  they  were 
driving  north.  How  it  was  founded  in  1749  by  Father  Picquet,  a  missionary. 
Then  came  the  Ogdens,  the  Van  Rensselaers,  and  others.  He  told  her  how 
his  uncle  sent  Joseph  Rosseel  to  buy  land  for  him  in  1808,  who  built  his 
house  and  also  a  stone  store  on  the  Oswegatchie  River.  His  business  was  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  a  friend  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  John  Jacob  Astor, 
Stephen  Girard,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont. 
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He  told  her  about  his  uncle,  David  Parish,  who  returned  to  Europe  in 
1816  and  finally  committed  suicide  when  the  House  of  Fries  and  Company 
failed  and  brought  about  his  ruin.  How  his  brother  George  came  over  and 
stayed  until  his  death  in  1838.  Then  how  he  bought  the  estate  in  1839.  He 
told  her  about  his  Uncle  John,  a  baron  in  Bohemia  and  his  promise  to 
claim  that  inheritance  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  but  he  cannot  take  her 
with  him.  Again  she  was  faced  with  the  same  problem;  but  she  asked 
nothing  excepting  the  chance  of  living  quietly  in  this  lovely  home  with 
him.  Some  people  called  her  “Parish’s  Fancy,”  hence  the  title  of  Mr.  Kel¬ 
logg’s  book.  Do  read  it. 

This  mansion  was  a  three-storied  brick,  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  eight 
feet  high,  and  the  grounds  occupied  nearly  a  block.  The  house  remains 
today  as  the  Remington  Museum,  but  the  grounds  have  been  divided  into 
city  lots.  But  at  that  time  there  were  brick  stables,  coach  houses,  harness 
houses  with  cobbled  courts  between,  and  kitchen  gardens  and  the  gardener’s 
lodge.  There  was  even  a  “tan-bark  track  where  grooms  led  the  horses,” 
and  a  flower  garden  with  a  profusion  of  all  varieties.  “At  the  rear  was  the 
conservatory,  and  then  still  more  flowers  on  Washington  Street,  and  the 
sheds  with  the  wide  gateway  for  the  ox-teams  laden  with  products  from 
the  Rossie  farms,  from  Utica,  Albany,  New  York,  and  the  Continent.  Roses 
and  clinging  vines  ran  over  the  walls. 

“The  wood-work  was  made  in  France,  and  the  artisans  who  made  it  in 
Rouen  set  it  up  here  in  Ogdensburgh.  There  were  large  estates  about  them; 
the  Ogden  estate  at  Waddington;  the  Harison’s  at  Morley;  the  Clarkson’s 
at  Potsdam.  Parish’s  iron-ore  works  were  at  Rossie.  He  had  plenty  to  occu¬ 
py  him  besides — boats,  lands,  warehouses,  farms,  distilleries  and  mines. 
They  visited  the  Bentons  at  Oxbow.  Caroline  Benton  was  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Spain,  and  her  mother  was  the  Quakeress, 
Annette  Savage.  She  and  Ameriga  were  great  friends.” 

Ameriga  remained  at  the  Parish  mansion  for  eighteen  years.  She  was 
very  kind  to  people  in  trouble,  and  their  attitude  was  changing  towards 
her.  But  the  day  came  when  George  Parish  had  to  announce  his  departure. 
His  uncle  was  near  death,  and  George  must  keep  his  promise  to  the  family 
and  assume  the  title  of  Baron  Parish  von  Senftenberg.  He  hated  to  leave 
her,  but  duty  called.  The  house  must  be  closed  and  the  estate  sold.  Mr. 
Rosseel  remained  to  carry  out  his  orders.  He  gave  her  an  annuity  of  $3,000, 
and  suggested  that  she  return  to  Paris  and  live  with  her  sister. 

Before  Ameriga  left  Ogdensburgh,  she  gave  a  party  to  the  children  of 
the  village.  It  is  still  being  talked  about.  Besides  the  regular  games,  there 
was  a  May-pole,  and  a  Punch  and  Judy  show  brought  from  New  York 
City.  Japanese  lanterns  were  strung  about,  and  there  was  everything  imagi¬ 
nable  to  eat.  The  next  morning  at  four,  she  left  on  the  train,  a  new  contrap¬ 
tion,  a  “wood-smoke  belching  affair.”  Only  Mr.  Rosseel  saw  her  off,  with  a 
“God  bless  you.”  She  went  to  her  sister  in  Paris,  but  even  in  gay  Paree  she 
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always  thought  of  and  longed  for  the  little  village  of  Ogdensburgh  in 
northern  New  York. 

This  is  the  story  that  Walter  Guest  Kellogg  has  told  so  charmingly,  with 
historical  accuracy.  George  Parish  came  here  for  the  last  time  in  1865.  By 
1873,  the  wall  had  been  torn  down,  trees  cut  down,  out-buildings  removed, 
and  the  block  cut  up  into  lots  and  sold.  The  Honorable  George  Hall  bought 
the  house,  and  when  Frederic  Remington’s  works  were  given  to  the  city 
by  his  widow  in  1918,  Mr.  Hall  expressed  a  wish  that  his  home  could  house 
the  collection.  Mrs.  Kellogg,  who  is  Mr.  Hall’s  daughter,  gave  the  home 
to  the  public  library  to  use  as  a  museum.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
1923.  Mr.  Rosseel’s  home  was  across  the  street,  and  the  public  library  was 
built  on  that  site.  The  present  Custom’s  House  was  formerly  Parish’s  store. 

If  you  visit  Ogdensburg,  as  I  did  last  year,  you  can  see  many  relics  of 
Ameriga  in  her  old  home.  We  should  be  very  grateful  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kellogg  for  keeping  this  memory  alive.  Mrs.  Merriman,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  museum,  told  me  that  two  of  her  aunts  attended  this  memorable 
children’s  party.  So  you  see  it  is  still  a  living  tradition,  and  it  doesn’t  seem 
so  long  ago  when  people  can  still  tell  you  about  it.  The  tale  is  full  of  the 
names  of  people  who  played  an  important  part  in  our  early  American 
history.  It  is  interesting  to  come  upon  the  same  names  in  other  books.  For 
instance,  Vincent  Nolte  says  in  his  Memoirs,  when  talking  about  a  trip  to 
New  York  about  1840:  “My  companion  was  a  black-eyed,  well-formed 
Italian  lady.  She  is  now  living  on  a  country-seat  near  Ogdensburgh  as 
mistress  of  a  Hamburger  much  younger  than  herself.” 

The  Prince  de  Joinville  says  in  his  Souvenirs:  “I  even  had  to  go  to  Boston 
for  a  great  ball  in  the  old  town  hall,  called  the  Fanueil  Hall,  the  cradle  of 
American  Independence.  I  made  my  entry  at  that  ball  with  rather  a  good- 
looking  woman,  whom  nobody  knew,  on  my  arm.  She  called  herself 
Ameriga  Vespuccia,  and  she  began  to  swear  like  any  heathen  when  some¬ 
body  spilt  a  glass  of  lemonade  over  her  fine  velvet  gown.” 
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CHAPTER  V 


OUR  GENERALS  AND  THE  WAR  OF  1812  AS 
RELATED  TO  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

WE  CAN  also  claim  Baron  Steuben  as  our  own,  for  his  memorial 
is  in  northern  New  York,  near  Remsen.  This  was  his  home  after 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  his  resting  place  ever  since.  In  his 
Life  of  Steuben,  General  John  McAuley  Palmer  tells  us  that  New  York 
State  gave  the  general  16,000  acres  of  land  in  northern  New  York  for  his 
services  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  decided  to  locate  on  the  Mohawk 
River  and  selected  this  tract  north  of  it.  He  planned  a  baronial  mansion. 
On  April  14,  1784,  he  set  out  for  the  north,  sailed  up  the  Hudson  River  to 
Albany,  then  went  overland  to  Schenectady,  where  he  hired  a  bateau  and 
started  over  the  Mohawk  River.  At  Fort  Plain  he  secured  some  colonists, 
then  took  a  boat  to  Little  Falls,  then  a  wagon  to  Fort  Schuyler,  and  then 
on  to  his  land.  He  was  enchanted  with  this  hilly  country.  He  divided  his 
land  into  160  farm  lots  of  100  acres  each.  He  thought  he  was  on  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  River.  He  lived  on  trout  and  partridge.  He  died  of  a  stroke  on  No¬ 
vember  28,  1794,  only  a  month  after  the  Castorland  party  had  visited  him 
on  their  way  to  New  York  City,  after  abandoning  their  plan  of  spending 
the  winter  in  the  north. 

Most  people  speak  of  him  today  as  “von  Steuben,”  but  that  is  not  really 
correct.  To  use  “von,”  one  must  be  a  member  of  the  nobility  in  Germany. 
General  Palmer,  his  biographer,  tells  us  that  the  Steuben  genealogy  was 
made  up.  The  name  was  Steiibe.  When  he  went  to  Paris  seeking  a  job,  he 
was  a  poor  captain.  The  French  War  Minister  knew  that  Washington 
needed  a  trained  staff  officer,  and  suggested  his  appointment.  Steuben 
himself  used  the  term  “de”  instead  of  “von,”  and  he  was  either  called 
Baron  de  Steuben  or  Baron  Stiiben.  The  village  named  for  him  is  called 
Steuben,  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  and  we  natives  always 
spoke  of  him  in  that  way.  Some  people  said  his  name  was  frenchified 
because  French  officers  served  under  him. 

Anne  Wharton  tells  us,  in  her  book  Martha  Washington  that  Steuben 
was  spoken  of  as  “von  Steuben”  when  he  first  arrived;  then  it  was  just 
Steuben  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable.  And  in  George  Washing¬ 
ton’s  diary,  he  speaks  of  him  as  “Baron  de  Steuben.” 
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The  plaque  on  the  boulder  which  marks  his  resting-place  says  of  him: 

Steuben,  officer  in  the  Prussian  Army,  1746-1763 
Major-General  and  Inspector-General  of  the  U.S.,  1778-1784 
Trained  under  Frederick  the  Great  during  the  Seven  Years  War 

He  brought  to  Washington  the  expert  services  of  a  veteran  general  staff  officer. 

By  his  training  of  our  citizen  soldiers  at  Valley  Forge;  by  his  system  of  military 
regulations,  and  by  his  rigid  inspection,  he  introduced  order  and  discipline  into 
the  Continental  Army.  He  was  Washington’s  principal  military  adviser  and 
assistant  in  making  the  American  Army,  though  ill-supplied  and  depleted  in 
strength,  a  formidable  and  effective  force. 

His  services  were  thus  indispensable  to  the  achievement  of  American  Independ¬ 
ence.  After  the  Revolution,  he  became  an  American  citizen. 

In  the  preface  to  The  Army  of  the  American  Revolution  and  Its  Organ¬ 
izer,  Rudolf  Cronau  says:  “Since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  no  other 
event  has  made  such  a  deep  impression  on  all  humanity  as  the  successful 
founding  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  spirit  of  liberty  spread  like 
wild-fire  from  country  to  country.  The  great  mission  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  evident.  As  long  as  its  citizens  maintain  their  country  as  ‘The 
Land  of  the  Free’;  as  long  as  its  youth  in  the  development  of  its  own  char¬ 
acter  incorporates  the  virtues  of  the  heroes  of  the  years  1775  to  1783,  our 
United  States  will  remain  a  model  for  all  other  nations.” 

Excepting  Washington,  he  says  no  other  man  showed  such  ability,  perse¬ 
verance,  and  devotion  to  the  great  cause  of  liberty  as  Steuben.  It  was  he 
who  infused  the  unorganized  bands  of  defeated  and  discouraged  volunteers 
and  militiamen  assembled  at  Valley  Forge  with  a  sense  of  discipline  as  well 
as  of  confidence.  It  was  he  who  converted  them  into  an  excellent  fighting 
machine  in  many  respects  superior  to  that  of  their  enemy,  and  able  to  win 
the  victories  of  Monmouth,  Stony  Point,  Yorktown,  and  other  places.  The 
author  calls  Steuben  one  of  the  most  heroic  figures  in  American  history. 

When  Steuben  arrived  in  America,  in  December,  1777,  after  a  two-month 
trip,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  General  Howe  was  in  possession  of  our  two 
largest  cities,  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  He  arrived  at  Valley  Forge  on 
December  23.  The  men  at  Valley  Forge  were  in  a  desperate  condition.  In  a 
letter  written  at  that  time,  Steuben  said:  “My  determination  must  have 
been  very  firm  that  I  did  not  abandon  my  design  when  I  saw  those  troops. 
Matters  had  to  be  remedied,  but  where  to  commence  was  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  I  commenced  operations  by  drafting  120  men  from  the  line,  whom 
I  formed  into  a  guard  for  the  General-in-Chief.  I  made  this  guard  my 
military  school.  I  drilled  them  myself  twice  a  day.  In  our  European  armies, 
a  man  who  has  been  drilled  for  three  months  is  called  a  recruit;  here  in 
two  months  I  must  have  a  soldier.” 

General  A.  Scammel  wrote  this  letter  at  the  time:  “Baron  Steuben  sets  us 
a  truly  noble  example.  He  has  undertaken  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and 
shows  himself  to  be  a  perfect  master  of  it,  not  only  in  the  grand  maneuvers, 
but  in  the  most  minute  details.” 
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During  that  spring,  the  forces  at  Valley  Forge  increased  from  5,000  to 
15,000  men;  all  well  drilled  by  Steuben.  The  British  learned  that  France 
was  sending  assistance,  so  they  evacuated  Philadelphia  and  concentrated 
on  New  York  City.  Seventeen  thousand  men  crossed  the  Delaware  on 
June  18.  Steuben  became  Inspector-General  of  all  troops.  He  not  only  pro¬ 
posed  the  creation  of  a  standing  army,  but  he  emphasized  that  it  would  be 
wise  in  times  of  peace  to  prepare  for  war,  and  proposed  the  founding  of  a 
regular  military  institution — the  present  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

General  Palmer  says :  “He  drew  up  a  plan  for  an  effective  military  organ¬ 
ization  but  nothing  was  done;  so  for  more  than  a  century  we  had  no  effec¬ 
tive  military  organization,  and  waged  all  our  wars  with  a  great  loss  of  life 
and  unnecessary  burdens  of  national  debt.  Not  till  1920  did  the  National 
Defense  Act  pass.  It  was  almost  identical  with  Steuben’s  idea.  Congress 
voted  him  thanks,  a  gold-hiked  sword,  and  $2,000.  The  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  created  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  made  him  a 
member  of  its  first  Board  of  Regents.” 

John  McAuley  Palmer  says  of  him:  “In  1783  he  expected  to  return  to 
France.  He  wrote  Vergennes  seeking  recognition  and  reward,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  desire  to  end  his  days  in  France.  Vergennes  made  a  curt  reply 
expressing  no  hope.  So  he  decided  to  remain  here.  His  pay  and  allowance 
brought  him  $466.00  a  month,  and  he  had  a  bonus  of  $9,960  besides  $45,000 
that  Congress  had  granted  him.  His  real  estate  holdings  made  him  rich. 
He  had  15,000  acres  in  Virginia;  2,000  acres  in  Pennsylvania  and  a  country 
house  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  a  professional  soldier  and  expected  ample 
recompense;  but  he  was  one  of  the  most  effective  in  history.  In  the  winter 
of  1783-4,  he  leased  a  fine  house  on  Manhattan  Island,  now  the  site  of  the 
New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical  College,  but  he  could  not  keep  up 
this  New  York  City  home,  so  when  New  York  State  gave  him  16,000  acres, 
he  decided  to  locate  on  the  Mohawk  River.” 

My  husband  and  I  sought  out  his  grave  many  years  ago  and  were  shocked 
at  the  condition  it  was  in,  and  we  tried  to  find  out  if  something  could  not 
be  done  about  it.  We  were  gratified  later  to  be  on  hand  when  Governor 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  came  there  to  dedicate  the  monument;  and 
found  it  had  finally  been  cared  for.  At  first  he  was  buried  beside  the  road, 
and  this  was  explained  by  the  reading  of  his  will,  so  I  quote  from  it:  “Bury 
me  in  such  a  spot  as  I  shall  before  my  Decease  point  out  to  them,  and  that 
they  never  acquaint  any  person  with  the  place  where  I  shall  be  buried.” 

In  later  years,  a  wagon  road  was  laid  out  through  this  part  of  the  country, 
running  directly  over  the  grave,  so  Walker  had  the  remains  of  Steuben 
removed  farther  into  the  woods.  To  prevent  any  further  desecration,  he 
donated  fifty  acres  of  the  woodland  to  a  Baptist  Society  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  with  the  stipulation  that  five  acres  of  this  forest  including  Steuben’s 
grave  must  be  kept  fenced  forever  and  uncleared;  and  that  no  cattle  or 
other  animals  should  be  permitted  thereon.  This  grave  was  marked  with  a 
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slab,  and  in  1870  it  was  replaced  by  a  granite  monument  provided  by  Ger¬ 
man  organizations  in  the  United  States.  This  was  laid  by  Governor  Sey¬ 
mour  on  June  1,  1870. 

GENERAL  JACOB  BROWN 

There  is  a  village  called  Brownsville  in  northern  New  York  which  was 
named  for  General  Jacob  Brown,  who  became  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  United  States  Army  in  1821.  It  is  interesting  to  know  how  he  happened 
to  come  to  northern  New  York. 

He  was  Alexander  Hamilton’s  secretary  in  1798,  and  happened  to  meet 
Tillier,  the  agent  for  the  Chassanis  Company  of  France,  to  whom  William 
Constable  and  others  of  New  York  had  sold  their  share  of  the  old  Macomb 
patent  in  the  Black  River  Valley.  The  agent  agreed  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  a  trip  to  see  the  land.  Jacob  Brown  found  his  way  from  Utica  to  the 
French  settlement  at  High  Falls  (now  Lyons  Falls)  by  means  of  blazed 
trees.  In  March  he  went  down  the  Black  River  to  Long  Falls  (now  Car¬ 
thage).  He  used  the  French  road  built  by  Tillier;  then  he  branched  off 
and  made  a  clearing  at  what  is  now  Brownsville,  and  built  a  log  house.  He 
planned  the  village,  and  the  organization  was  effected  in  1803.  In  1806  he 
became  a  county  judge;  in  1809,  he  was  colonel  of  the  state  militia  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  County.  Then  in  1810,  he  was  made  brigadier  general  for  militia  of 
Jefferson,  Lewis,  and  Oneida  counties. 

Invasion  from  Canada  was  expected  in  1812,  and  he  was  made  a  colonel. 
War  was  declared  on  June  19,  1812.  The  British  Squadron  appeared  at 
Sackets  Harbor,  May  27,  1813.  He  was  made  the  commanding  general  of 
the  troops  in  the  Northern  Army  in  1814.  In  1821  he  became  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  United  States  Army  and  moved  to  Washington,  where  he  is 
buried.  His  home  at  Brownsville  has  been  bought  by  the  village  and  will 
remain  one  of  our  historic  sites. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  main  reliance  was  upon  the 
land  forces,  and  consequently  the  only  object  of  attack  was  Canada  (see 
The  American  Nation:  A  History),  so  the  chief  military  operations  took 
place  along  the  Canadian  front,  up  to  the  summer  of  1814.  The  war  really 
started  at  Sackets  Harbor.  An  embargo  had  been  placed  on  trade  with 
Britain  because  she  stopped  our  ships  and  commandeered  some  of  our  sea¬ 
men.  All  the  trade  of  northern  New  York  was  with  Canada  at  that  time, 
so  these  northerners  resented  this  embargo  and  continued  to  ship  their 
potash  from  Sackets  Harbor  and  Ogdensburg  to  Canada.  Soldiers  were 
sent  to  stop  this  traffic.  A  British  fleet  was  headed  across  the  lake  from 
Kingston.  The  first  cannon  fired  was  called  “The  Old  Sow.”  It  did  so  much 
damage  to  the  British  flagship  that  they  fled.  (There  is  a  painting  of  this 
battle  in  the  Flower  Memorial  Library  at  Watertown.) 

General  Brown  was  ordered  to  Watertown  in  1814  and  took  command 
of  the  American  forces  there.  Sackets  Harbor  became  an  important  post 
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in  the  war.  Some  of  the  frigates  still  lie  at  the  bottom  of  Black  River  Bay. 
Ogdensburg  was  then  one  of  the  richest  villages  in  northern  New  York, 
and  the  British  captured  it.  It  had  a  fine  stone  warehouse,  wharves,  and 
the  big  brick  Parish  mansion.  The  British  crossed  on  ice  in  the  winter. 
General  Pike  and  his  men  came  north  on  snowshoes.  This  is  the  General 
Pike  for  whom  Pikes  Peak  was  named.  He  was  killed  in  this  struggle.  The 
troops  sailed  across  the  lake  for  York,  now  Toronto,  but  there  was  a  terrific 
explosion  as  York  was  captured.  The  dead  were  carried  back  to  Sackets 
Harbor  and  lie  there  still. 

Henry  Clay  and  others  urged  the  conquest  of  Canada  as  a  blow  that 
England  would  feel  as  keenly  as  losing  the  thirteen  colonies  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War.  It  was  deemed  desirable  either  to  conquer  it,  or  to  hold  it 
as  a  hostage  to  force  Britain  to  accede  to  our  demands.  It  was  also  said  that 
the  British  hoped  to  “bring  the  Republican  government  into  such  disrepute 
and  scorn  that  it  would  have  to  make  peace  on  British  terms,  or  yield  to  a 
revolution  favorable  to  British  interests.” 

Sackets  Harbor  had  become  one  of  the  main  military  and  naval  depots 
in  the  United  States.  We  were  building  a  great  ship-of-war  there,  named 
the  “Superior.”  It  carried  guns.  The  cannon  and  supplies  were  coming 
through  Oswego,  so  the  British  captured  that  town  but  did  not  get  the 
supplies,  which  were  kept  at  Oswego  Falls  (now  Fulton).  Now  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  how  to  get  the  supplies  to  Sackets  Harbor.  Most  of  it  could  be 
loaded  on  ox  carts,  but  one  cable  was  too  large.  So  one  hundred  men  lifted 
the  rope  on  their  shoulders  and  carried  it.  It  took  them  two  days,  but  they 
made  it  and  received  a  great  reception.  This  route  has  been  marked  by  the 
Daughters  of  1812,  and  a  fine  plaque  was  erected  last  summer  (1948). 

The  war  was  of  great  benefit  to  northern  New  York  because  many 
soldiers  remained,  and  hundreds  more  came,  driving  their  oxen,  to  buy 
land. 

In  1817  President  Monroe  came  on  horseback  to  see  these  northern  forts. 
Irving  Bacheller  tells  us  of  this  visit  in  D’ri  and  /.  How  President  Monroe 
was  coming  up  the  woods-pike  and  the  veterans  were  drawn  up  in  line  to 
meet  him.  “He  leads  the  escort  on  a  black  horse,  a  fine  figure  in  military 
coat  and  white  trousers,  his  cocked  hat  in  hand,  a  smile  lighting  his  face. 
The  Count  receives  him  and  speaks  our  welcome.  President  Monroe  looks 
down  the  war-scarred  line  a  moment.  His  eyes  fill  with  tears,  and  then  he 
speaks  to  us.  ‘Sons  of  the  woodsmen,’  he  concluded,  ‘you  shall  live  in  the 
history  of  a  greater  land  than  that  we  now  behold  or  dream  of,  and  in  the 
gratitude  of  generations  yet  unborn,  long,  long  after  we  are  turned  to 
dust.’  ” 

He  speaks  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  passing  the  line.  “He  steps  proudly,  in 
ruffles  and  green  velvet.  Gondolas  with  liveried  gondoliers  and  filled  with 
fair  women  are  floating  on  the  still  lake,  now  rich  with  shadow  pictures 
of  wood  and  sky  and  rocky  shore.”  (Considering  that  Joseph  Bonaparte 
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came  north  for  the  first  time  in  1818,  we  must  realize  that  Mr.  Bacheller 
is  taking  a  little  poetic  license,  but  it  does  add  a  charming  picture.) 

President  Monroe’s  journey  took  him  through  New  England  to  Platts- 
burg,  to  Malone,  to  Ogdensburg.  He  was  entertained  at  Leraysville  by 
James  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  and  by  General  Brown  at  Brownsville.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  first  steamboat  sailed  on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  made  five 
miles  an  hour,  and  was  a  great  sensation.  The  church  bells  rang  and  the 
whole  village  celebrated. 

There  is  a  volume  of  history  at  Sackets  Harbor.  “When  the  north  coun¬ 
try  was  still  a  frontier,  in  the  War  of  1812,  Sackets  Harbor  was  chosen  as  a 
naval  and  army  base  for  military  operations  against  Canada.  The  town 
boomed  beyond  all  others  in  this  region,  and  this  boom  continued  through 
the  years  when  lake  transportation  was  still  vital.  Then  came  the  railroads, 
and  the  village  stopped  growing.  Thus  there  has  been  no  subsequent  ex¬ 
pansion  to  crowd  out  and  raze  its  first  houses”  (  Watertown  Times).  Later 
General  U.  S.  Grant  brought  his  bride  here  when  he  had  charge;  and  still 
later  Fiorello  La  Guardia  spent  some  of  his  childhood  here  when  his  father 
was  bandmaster.  The  place  is  full  of  memories  and  lovely  old  homes. 

We  mentioned  the  first  cannon  fired  in  the  War  of  1812,  which  was  called 
“The  Old  Sow.”  It  is  said  that  this  cannon  was  sent  to  the  colonies  by  the 
British  in  1689.  It  was  captured  by  Ethan  Allen  at  Ticonderoga,  used  by 
General  Knox  at  Dorchester  Heights,  and  finally  belched  forth  the  first 
shot  at  Sackets  Harbor. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  saw  a  very  small  cannon  on  the  village  green  in  Turin, 
New  York,  and  noted  the  inscription  on  it:  “1812-1912.”  I  was  curious  and 
began  to  ask  about  it.  What  was  it  and  how  did  it  get  to  Turin  so  far  away 
from  the  War  of  1812?  No  one  seemed  to  have  the  answer.  Last  year  I  was 
looking  over  old  clippings  from  the  Boonville  Herald,  and  I  found  the 
answer. 

In  the  Boonville  Herald  for  June  12,  1913,  I  found  the  heading:  “That 
Turin  Cannon”  and  the  item:  “Historic  cannon  was  not  stolen,  but  it  was 
purchased  for  Turin.  Once  more  the  historic  old  cannon  known  as  The 
Old  Sow  seems  to  be  creating  quite  a  sensation  throughout  the  press  of 
the  country.  Some  papers  say  the  old  gun  mysteriously  disappeared  from 
Sackets  Harbor.  We  can  assure  them  the  people  of  Turin  did  not  steal  the 
old  gun,  but  came  into  possession  of  it  in  a  legitimate  way.  According  to 
historians,  the  cannon  was  sold  as  junk  with  other  government  stores  to 
G.  Lord  of  Watertown  about  1851,  it  being  of  no  use  to  the  government 
on  account  of  the  coming  of  more  modern  guns.  From  Watertown,  the  gun 
was  sold  to  parties  in  Croghan  and  from  there  taken  to  Lowville  and  was 
purchased  by  W.  L.  Babcock  of  that  place,  and  was  purchased  from  him 
with  money  raised  by  subscription  by  the  people  of  Turin  for  the  purpose 
of  celebrating  July  4. 

“The  late  Emory  Sackett  was  the  principal  subscriber  and  through  his 
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efforts  The  Old  Sow  was  purchased.  It  was  used  in  Turin  during  the  Civil 
War  in  celebrating  Union  victories.  The  question  now  is,  why  did  not 
Sacket  Harbor  keep  the  old  cannon  when  it  had  it  there,  if  it  is  so  valuable  ? 
When  it  left  Sacket  Harbor,  it  was  supposed  to  be  worth  about  the  price  of 
1,400  or  1,500  pounds  of  old  iron.  The  old  gun  has  now  been  in  Turin 
between  50  and  55  years,  and  the  people  here  feel  that  there  is  no  one 
living  who  has  any  right  to  dispose  of  The  Old  Sow.” 

And  then  there  was  this  item:  “Washington,  June  3, 1913.  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  Roosevelt  returned  today  from  Sacketts  Harbor  where  he  went  to 
attend  the  dedication  of  a  monument  to  commemorate  an  American  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  War  of  1812. .  .  .  The  people  in  Sacketts  Harbor  are  up  in  arms 
because  a  historic  cannon  long  at  the  station  and  known  locally  as  ‘The  Old 
Sow’  mysteriously  disappeared.  It  has  been  located  in  Turin,  N.Y.  where 
the  villagers  have  set  it  up  in  the  Common.  The  Navy  Department  has 
been  asked  to  see  that  the  cannon  is  restored.” 

Perhaps  no  one  driving  by  on  Route  12D  and  seeing  this  insignificant 
little  cannon  could  dream  that  there  lay  so  much  of  historical  value  in  the 
Turin  Common.  So  many  of  these  little  villages  have  interesting  tales  to 
tell.  David  Beetle  has  gathered  some  of  them  in  his  West  Canada  Cree\. 
I  like  the  one  of  Garrit  Boon,  of  the  Holland  Land  Company,  for  whom 
Boonville  was  named.  Boon  had  the  idea  of  setting  up  a  maple  sugar  indus¬ 
try,  but  was  discouraged  when  he  found  the  sap  would  not  run  all  year. 

Some  of  us  can  remember  when  Trenton  Falls  ranked  in  fame  next  to 
Niagara  Falls  in  the  state.  Mr.  Beetle  tells  us  of  some  of  the  prominent 
people  who  visited  there,  beginning  with  John  Quincy  Adams,  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  Washington  Irving,  and  Longfellow — just  to  mention  a  few. 
Now  it  is  simply  famous  for  its  fossils,  due  to  the  inland  seas  of  long  ago. 
But  its  fame  as  a  great  falls  died  when  its  waters  were  harnessed  for  electric 
power. 

Then  there  is  the  village  of  Newport,  where  the  Yale  lock  was  invented 
by  Linus  Yale,  who  built  the  famous  Octagon  House  there,  with  its  un¬ 
supported  stairway. 

Then  there  is  the  shaft  at  Oriskany,  marking  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the 
American  Revolution.  It  took  place  on  August  6,  1777.  General  Herkimer 
had  started  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Stanwix  (now  Rome.)  He  camped  at  the 
Indian  village  of  Oriska,  New  York,  the  night  before,  and  then  met  St. 
Leger  and  his  Indians.  The  battle  has  been  called  the  Battle  of  Oriskany, 
but  I  wonder  if  the  name  is  not  a  combination  of  Oriska  with  the  initials 
of  the  state  of  New  York?  Would  it  not  have  been  reasonable  to  think  that 
when  people  asked  where  the  battle  took  place,  they  would  answer :  “Why, 
it  was  at  Oriska,  N.Y.,”  and  that  soon  could  become  Oriskany.  I  wonder! 

It  is  hard  to  believe  what  an  important  place  Rome  was  in  those  days.  Not 
that  it  is  not  thriving  today.  But  then  it  was  Fort  Stanwix,  built  to  guard 
the  crucial  Carry,  from  the  Mohawk  River  to  Wood  Creek,  which  entered 
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Oneida  Lake.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  were  first  hoisted  as  the  national  em¬ 
blem  over  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Stanwix,  August  3,  1777.  There  is  some 
confusion  because  Fort  Stanwix  is  sometimes  called  Fort  Schuyler.  The 
traders  petitioned  for  this  fort  in  1736,  because  it  was  the  most  dangerous 
point  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

Four  forts  were  built  at  the  great  carrying  place  at  Rome— Forts  Williams 
and  Craven  on  the  Mohawk  side,  one  at  the  landing  place,  the  other  at  the 
great  bend  of  the  river;  Fort  Bull  built  to  guard  Wood  Creek,  and  Fort 
Newport  on  Wood  Creek.  The  Rome  Club  is  now  on  the  site  of  Fort  Stan¬ 
wix,  built  in  1758,  and  restored  by  order  of  George  Washington  in  1776. 
The  Mohawk  River  was  then  known  as  Mohoc’s  River. 

Then  there  is  old  Fairfield  Seminary,  on  Barto  Hill,  at  Fairfield,  which 
my  father  and  others  from  our  little  village  of  Constableville  attended, 
in  its  golden  days.  Once  upon  a  time  it  had  three  hundred  students,  but 
nothing  is  left  of  it  today  but  the  chapel,  which  is  now  used  as  a  Grange 
Hall.  David  Beetle  says  that  it  is  the  oldest  academic  building  west  of 
Schenectady.  It  was  built  July  4,  1802.  For  a  time  Fairfield  Seminary  had 
the  best  medical  school  in  the  country,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal  in 
competition  with  Harvard  and  Columbia.  There  were  only  five  medical 
schools  in  the  country  then — Pennsylvania,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Fairfield, 
and  Transylvania  (Ky.). 

Fairfield  closed  its  medical  school  in  1841,  partly  due  to  lack  of  ana¬ 
tomical  material.  Remsen,  a  nearby  village,  was  up  in  arms  because  their 
cemetery  had  been  desecrated.  The  college  closed  in  1901,  due  in  good  part 
to  its  inaccessibility.  The  buildings  ended  as  crushed  stone  for  the  roads. 
As  we  drive  over  those  nearby  highways,  we  can  imagine  that  we  are 
driving  over  Fairfield  Seminary,  crushed  to  earth.  It  is  just  another  memory 
of  those  early  days  that  we  should  treasure. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CONSTABLEVILLE  AND  THE 
CONSTABLE  FAMILY 

IN  ANOTHER  old  village — Constableville — my  old  home,  we  have 
Constable  Hall,  which  has  just  been  restored  through  the  kindness 
and  generosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Corn¬ 
wall  of  Beaver  Falls.  This  hall  was  built  in  1810-19  by  the  son  of  the  William 
Constable  who  did  so  much  to  open  up  this  north  country,  and  it  is  well 
worth  preserving  as  an  historic  site. 

My  father,  James  Doyle,  was  born  on  a  farm  near  our  little  village  of 
Constableville  (which  I  always  describe  as  a  very  little  village  with  a  very 
long  name).  He  was  born  here  in  1839  and  the  farm  is  still  held  in  the 
family.  How  I  wish  I  had  been  interested  as  a  youngster  in  the  history  of 
the  community  and  of  our  family,  and  had  asked  how  they  happened  to 
come  up  here  in  the  wilderness.  Probably  it  was  the  lure  of  Mr.  Constable’s 
cheap  land.  When  my  father’s  parents  were  too  old  to  run  che  farm,  they 
moved  to  the  village  and  built  themselves  a  home.  My  father  had  great 
faith  in  the  future  of  this  village  and  put  all  his  extra  cash  into  real  estate, 
sad  to  say.  But  he  saw  it  grow  and  prosper,  with  a  newspaper,  a  bank,  two 
jewelry  stores,  a  photograph  gallery,  two  pump  factories,  and  many  other 
industries.  One  of  the  pump  factories  made  two  thousand  pumps  a  year. 

It  was  different  in  my  day.  I  have  tried  to  figure  out  what  happened  to 
these  villages  that  caused  them  to  drop  into  insignificance.  At  first  I  thought 
it  was  the  coming  of  the  auto.  That  helped  of  course  to  take  farmers  to  the 
large  centers  for  buying;  but  before  that,  they  began  to  decay.  The  reason 
may  be  that  in  a  pioneer  country,  with  no  transportation,  everything  neces¬ 
sary  to  that  community  had  to  be  manufactured  on  the  spot,  or  as  near  as 

As  transportation  developed,  especially  railroad  transportation,  those 
places  centrally  located  easily  became  the  industrial  centers  and  absorbed 
and  replaced  all  the  small  plants.  I  well  remember  when  villagers  began 
to  leave  for  Utica  and  Oneida  to  find  work  in  those  factories.  Our  popu¬ 
lation  has  dropped  from  about  eleven  hundred  in  my  father’s  day  to  about 
three  hundred  now.  Many  of  the  old  stores  remain  empty  and  decrepit,  not 
adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  village. 

As  a  youngster  I  saw  no  hope  for  it,  and  I  well  remember  my  father 
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joking  with  John  Jones  of  Turin,  a  neighboring  village,  as  to  which  village 
was  dying  faster.  One  day  my  father  said:  “John,  I  had  a  dream  about  you 
last  night.  I  dreamed  that  you  died  and  went  up  to  the  pearly  gates  and 
knocked.  St.  Peter  said:  ‘Who’s  there?’  and  when  you  replied:  ‘John  Jones,’ 
he  asked  where  you  were  from.  When  you  said  you  were  from  Turin,  very 
emphatically  he  said:  ‘You  can’t  come  in  here.’  Sadly  you  turned  away,  and 
knocked  below.  Satan  then  asked  your  name,  and  where  you  came  from. 
When  you  said  you  were  from  Turin,  he  said:  ‘You  can’t  come  in  here.’ 
Very  sadly  you  turned  away,  frightened,  and  said:  ‘My  God,  must  I  go 
back  to  Turin?’  ”  Such  was  the  rivalry  in  my  day. 

I  did  not  even  realize  that  we  lived  in  an  unusual  village.  I  took  for 
granted  the  Constable  and  McVickar  estates  on  either  side  of  the  village. 
I  did  not  know  that  the  first  William  Constable,  for  whom  the  village  was 
named,  who  died  in  1803,  was  a  prominent  New  York  City  merchant,  the 
owner  of  a  fleet  of  vessels  sailing  to  all  parts  of  the  world;  a  friend  of 
George  Washington,  John  Jay,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  a  partner  of 
Gouverneur  Morris,  who  was  later  our  ambassador  to  France.  Mr.  Con¬ 
stable  had  a  home  in  Wall  Street,  and  a  lovely  summer  home  in  Blooming- 
dale,  about  six  miles  from  the  New  York  City  of  that  day,  but  probably  in 
the  center  of  the  city  now.  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  through  his  efforts 
mainly  that  this  north  country  had  its  unusual  historical  background. 

This  Constable  Hall  in  our  village  has  been  in  the  family  since  it  was 
completed  in  1819.  The  owner  in  my  day  was  Casimir  Constable.  I  probably 
never  spoke  more  than  a  “Good  morning”  to  him,  and  I  doubt  if  I  ever  had 
the  chance  to  say  that  much  to  his  wife.  We  were  just  villagers  and  we  did 
not  count.  Their  lovely  garden  was  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays,  and  we 
took  all  our  visitors  to  see  it.  No  one  would  have  dreamed  of  going  around 
the  front  way — at  least  not  many.  But  the  story  is  told  of  one  Irishman,  who 
was  certainly  very  bold,  who  went  to  the  front  door  to  do  some  business. 
This  was  before  my  time,  in  the  days  of  Mr.  John  Constable,  the  father 
of  Casimir. 

Mr.  Constable  had  sold  a  few  acres  of  land  in  the  hills  near  Sugar  River 
to  Mike  Scully.  After  a  while,  Scully  forgot  to  call  and  pay  his  interest. 
Mr.  Constable  notified  him  that  he  should  call;  so  one  day  Scully  appeared 
on  the  porch  of  the  Hall.  Scully  had  been  drinking  and  used  some  energetic 
language,  so  finally  Mr.  Constable  said  he  would  not  be  abused  by  him, 
standing  on  his  own  porch.  Scully  left,  and  went  to  Judge  Johnson’s  tan- 
yard,  borrowed  a  bushel  basket,  and  asked  Johnson  to  fill  the  basket  with 
tan-bark. 

Putting  the  basket  on  his  shoulder,  he  marched  back  to  Constable’s  porch, 
set  the  basket  of  tan-bark  in  front  of  the  door,  stood  in  it  and  rapped.  Mr. 
Constable  appeared,  and  Scully  said:  “Now,  Mr.  Constable,  I  am  standing 
on  my  own  soil,  and  I  will  talk  to  ye  as  much  as  I  please.”  Mr.  Constable 
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must  have  told  the  story  on  himself,  for  he  said  he  never  heard  such  a 
tongue-lashing  as  that  little  Irishman  gave  him. 

But  most  of  us  knew  instinctively  that  we  must  go  around  past  the 
servant’s  quarters  wherejwe  would  get  a  kind  welcome.  The  kitchen  was  in 
the  dark  basement,  with  the  huge  fireplace  and  its  Dutch  oven,  where  the 
food  was  prepared  in  the  early  days,  and  sent  up  by  dummy  to  the  butler’s 
pantry  above.  In  my  day,  a  wood-burning  stove  had  been  placed  in  front  of 
the  old  fireplace. 

Edward  Hungerford  tells  us  in  T he  Pathway  of  Empire,  how  the  first 
Mrs.  Constable  to  occupy  this  Hall  in  1819,  lived  here  regally  for  nearly 
fifty  years  afterwards.  First  let  me  say  that  her  son  William  was  eight  at 
that  time,  her  son  Stevenson  was  three,  and  her  daughter  Anna  was  born 
the  next  year.  There  were  also  two  other  sons,  John  and  James,  who  are  not 
buried  in  the  old  cemetery  and  whose  ages  I  do  not  know.  Then  her  hus¬ 
band  died  in  1821,  just  two  years  afterwards  from  an  accident  while  helping 
to  lay  the  huge  front  stone  at  the  front  door,  and  he  died  in  1821.  So  she  was 
a  busy  mother. 

Mr.  Hungerford  says  of  her:  “His  widow  lived  here  alone  excepting  for 
servants,  and  in  the  last  fourteen  years  she  stayed  here  the  year  around. 
She  lived  regally.  At  7:30  in  the  morning,  dressed  in  somber  black,  she 
descended  to  the  main  floor,  her  many  keys  hanging  from  her  reticule  and 
gave  instructions  for  the  day’s  program.  That  done,  she  retired  to  her  own 
rooms  until  the  formal  two  o’clock  dinner  and  spent  the  morning  reading, 
writing,  sewing,  mending,  what  she  willed.  Downstairs  the  work  of  the 
house  went  on  in  accustomed  rote  and  form.  It  did  its  own  spinning  and  its 
own  weaving.  It  was  a  self-contained  community,  independent  of  the 
outer  world. 

“The  lady  of  the  house  had  little  to  do  with  the  folk  in  the  village.  Only 
the  rector  she  recognized  as  a  social  equal.  He  also  was  the  tutor  of  her 
children  when  they  were  small.  His  was  the  only  house  to  which  she 
ever  went. 

“When  she  became  an  old  lady,  Mrs.  William  Constable  realized  that 
the  end  was  not  many  months  away.  So  she  went  in  to  Utica,  engaged  an 
entire  floor  at  Baggs  Hotel,  and  for  a  memorable  Christmas  fortnight  there, 
entertained  forty-two  members  of  the  family.  Utica  did  not  soon  forget  that 
party.  For  it,  she  even  brought  her  older  sons  back  from  their  school  in 
Switzerland  (the  Constables  were  never,  never  educated  in  America). 
It  was  a  very  successful  party,  and  when  it  was  all  over,  Mrs.  William  Con¬ 
stable  turned  over  in  her  bed  and  died,  April  27,  1870.” 

Mr.  Hungerford  also  says:  “Constable  Hall  has  all  the  charm  of  good 
taste  and  the  attractiveness  of  historic  importance. . . .  For  many  years,  it 
was  definitely  closed  territory;  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  village  that 
it  faces  were  sternly  forbidden  to  trespass  upon  its  acres.  The  gilded  wooden 
eagle  over  its  broad  front  door  gazed  upon  the  lonely  little  splashing  foun- 
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tain  in  the  front.  Over  the  rear  door  was  a  buffalo  head,  and  this  looked  out 
upon  the  broad  veranda.  Inside  that  rear  door  still  hangs  the  leather  coat 
with  wampum  that  the  Chieftain  of  the  Oneidas  gave  to  the  builder  of  the 
house  in  token  of  enduring  friendship.” 

Mr.  Hungerford  speaks  of  the  rector  as  the  only  one  considered  as  their 
social  equal.  It  reminds  me  of  the  rector  of  my  day.  He  held  his  head  up 
very  high,  and  he  was  quite  tall.  He  always  reminded  me  of  the  story :  “I’m 
the  proudest  tiger  in  the  jungle.”  There  used  to  be  a  large  elm  in  the  center 
of  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  Zimmer’s  saloon,  which  has  always  been  a  saloon 
as  far  back  as  I  can  remember.  He  was  going  along  with  his  head  up  in  the 
air  as  usual,  and  bumped  right  into  that  tree.  Without  looking  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  he  tipped  his  hat,  and  said:  “Pardon  me,  madam,”  and  walked 
on.  He  was  probably  on  his  way  to  the  Hall. 

But  with  all  our  joking,  they  were  certainly  a  family  to  be  proud  of,  for 
they  did  more  to  develop  this  north  country  than  anyone  else.  We  have  a 
great  tradition.  Mr.  Constable  had  a  fine  group  of  men  to  act  as  land  agents. 
Nathaniel  Shaler  of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  induced  many  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  to  come  here,  to  Constableville,  a  “class  of  citizens  of  whose  equal  few 
new  localities  can  boast,  came  in  and  took  up  farms.  They  generally  pos¬ 
sessed  considerable  means,”  according  to  the  Lewis  County  Register.  Many 
of  their  descendants  still  live  here. 

I  have  tried  to  discover  interesting  stories  about  the  Constable  family,  but 
there  seems  to  be  little  to  tell.  In  my  day  there  was  just  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Casi- 
mir  Constable,  who  lived  quietly  at  the  Hall  in  the  summertime  and  spent 
their  winters  either  in  New  York  City  or  abroad.  The  William  Constable 
who  aided  so  much  in  the  development  of  this  north  country  never  saw  it. 
His  wife  was  Ann  White  of  Philadelphia,  a  friend  of  Miss  Dandridge,  who 
became  Mrs.  George  Washington.  I  found  their  graves  in  St.  Paul’s  Church¬ 
yard  in  New  York  City.  He  died  in  1803,  and  she  died  in  1826.  His  father 
and  mother  are  also  buried  in  this  family  lot.  His  father  was  Dr.  John  Con¬ 
stable,  a  surgeon  in  the  British  army  who  came  to  Montreal  during  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars.  In  1762  he  was  made  a  surgeon  of  the  First  Regi¬ 
ment,  New  York,  and  moved  to  Schenectady.  He  died  in  1785. 

Some  people  have  wondered  why  the  Constables  chose  Constableville  for 
their  summer  home,  when  they  had  nearly  four  million  acres  to  choose 
from.  The  answer  seems  simple.  The  first  William  Constable  who  was  sell¬ 
ing  this  land  never  even  saw  it.  He  was  interested  in  land  speculation.  It  is 
said  that  every  deed  of  property  in  Lewis  and  some  of  the  other  north 
counties  dates  back  to  William  Constable.  But  when  he  died  in  1803,  his 
final  holdings  were  divided  amongst  his  heirs.  The  executors  of  his  will 
were  his  brother  James,  Hezekiah  Pierrepont,  and  John  McVickar.  The 
two  executors  married  two  of  his  daughters.  There  were  seven  children  to 
share  the  estate. 

William  Constable,  Jr.,  inherited  an  interest  in  Three  and  Four,  of  what 
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Constable  Hall,  Built  in  1810—19,  in  Constableville,  New  York,  by  William  Constable,  Jr., 
the  Son  of  William  Constable  of  New  York  City,  Land  Speculator  and  Owner 
of  a  Large  Fleet  of  Vessels  with  World  Trade 


Constable  was  a  friend  of  George  Washington,  John  Jay, 
prominent  men  of  that  day.  (Photo  by  J.  Fynmore.) 


Alexander  Hamilton,  and  other 


Looking  Out  through  the  Front  Door  of  Constable  Hall,  with  the  Fountain 

and  the  Horse-racing  Track  Below 


The  lovely  glass  around  the  door  is  original.  The  hanging  lamp  at  the  stairway  contains  the 
McVickar  coat-of-arms  in  the  glass.  (Photo  by  J.  Fynmore.) 


Upper:  In  the  Drawing-Room  Where  We  See  the  Painting  of  Wii.liam  Constable,  Sr., 

Done  by  Gilbert  Stuart  in  1796 

Lower:  The  Dining-Room,  with  Its  Lovely  Chandelier  and  Exquisite  Furniture 


(Photos  by  J.  Fynmore.) 


The  Chapel  on  the  Edge  of  the  Constable  Property  is 
St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Village  Church 


It  was  built  in  1837  and  is  a  replica  of  the  Broadway  portico  of  old  St.  Paul’s  Chapel  in  lower 
New  York  City,  where  the  Constables  worshiped  and  where  the  early  family  burial  lot  can  still 
be  seen. 


was  called  Constable’s  Four  Towns,  which  included  Constableville.  He  had 
made  several  trips  to  this  northern  land  and  fell  in  love  with  the  Black  River 
Valley,  and  decided  to  build  a  summer  home  here.  The  Hall  is  of  limestone 
with  four  Doric  wooden  columns.  The  limestone  was  quarried  and  cut 
about  four  miles  away,  and  carried  here  by  ox  team.  It  took  forty  yoke  of 
oxen  to  haul  the  huge  top  slab  on  the  front  portico;  and  it  was  while  help¬ 
ing  to  lay  this  stone  that  Mr.  Constable  was  hurt,  and  he  died  a  few  years 
later — in  1821,  only  thirty-six  years  old.  His  wife,  Mary  Eliza  McVickar, 
lived  for  nearly  fifty  years  after  this,  raising  five  children. 

She  wished  her  son  John  to  have  the  Hall.  He  married  Julia  Pierrepont. 
They  had  three  boys — one  dying  in  infancy.  Then  Casimir  was  the  next 
owner  of  the  Hall,  but  he  had  no  children,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  son  of 
his  brother  James,  John  Pierrepont  Constable.  His  family  had  lived  there 
part  of  the  time  till  it  was  finally  offered  for  sale  two  years  ago.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  State,  or  the  County  of  Lewis  would  buy  it,  to  preserve  it  as  a  his¬ 
toric  site.  When  this  was  not  possible,  those  fine  public-spirited  folks  from 
Beaver  Falls  bought  it,  restored  and  furnished  it  as  a  fine  example  of  a 
home  of  that  period.  The  outbuildings  are  to  be  used  as  museums;  the 
lovely  garden  is  being  restored;  and  the  entire  grounds  will  be  dedicated  as 
a  War  Memorial.  It  should  rank  high  as  an  historic  site. 

The  Indians  were  very  friendly  with  the  builder  of  the  Hall.  It  is  said 
that  a  good  part  of  the  work  on  the  building  of  the  Hall  was  done  by  the 
Indians.  They  were  always  given  a  welcome  when  they  passed  that  way. 
The  kitchen  door  was  never  locked,  and  as  they  wished,  they  came  in  and 
slept  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  There  is  still  hanging  in  the  Hall  a  buckskin 
coat  given  to  the  first  owner  of  the  Hall  by  the  Chief  of  the  Iroquois  Nation 
as  a  token  of  friendship.  There  was  also  a  wampum  belt  given  by  these 
same  Indians.  There  is  also  a  rifle  which  was  loaned  to  the  Indians,  to  be 
returned  with  venison. 

As  I  said  before,  the  McVickars  had  an  estate  on  the  other  edge  of  the 
village.  There  was  no  beautiful  garden  to  attract  us,  but  Edward  certainly 
created  a  stir  when  he  drove  in  to  our  village.  He  had  a  stagecoach  and  a 
tally-ho,  which  are  now  in  Henry  Ford’s  Museum  at  Dearborn,  Michigan. 
But  what  I  remember  best  of  all  was  his  trap,  drawn  tandem  with  his  fine 
horses,  with  Edward  on  the  high  front  seat,  reins  taut,  very  much  the 
gentleman.  His  coachman  in  uniform  sat  beside  him.  I  still  remember  his 
tall  grey  hat,  and  how  erect  he  held  the  whip.  But  what  drew  all  eyes  and 
ears  was  the  bugler  on  the  low  seat,  facing  backwards,  bugling  loud  and 
long,  probably  to  tell  every  body  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Certainly  it  was  not 
a  cordial  greeting,  for  he  ignored  the  villagers  too. 

I  will  always  remember  one  special  day.  My  father  was  postmaster  then, 
and  I  was  at  the  window  selling  stamps,  and  giving  out  the  mail.  Edward 
got  his  mail,  then  asked  for  some  stamps.  He  laid  down  a  fifty-cent  piece, 
and  I  handed  him  the  change.  But  he  waved  it  aside  in  his  haughty  way  and 
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said:  “Keep  the  change,  keep  the  change.”  I  was  certainly  angry,  and  I  have 
hated  tipping  ever  since.  I  think  I  could  safely  wager  that  never  before  or 
since  have  any  of  Uncle  Sam’s  postal  clerks  been  tipped  when  selling 
stamps.  I  certainly  felt  like  a  two-cent  stamp  myself. 

Perhaps  you  will  realize  by  this  time  that  it  was  an  unusual  village. 
Edward  Hungerford  says  of  it:  “Constableville  is  one  of  the  quaintest  and 
least  spoiled  of  all  New  York  State  towns.”  But  we  who  lived  there  just 
took  it  for  granted  and  thought  that  all  villages  were  alike.  It  was  certainly 
a  relic  of  the  old  days  that  have  gone  forever. 

There  were  many  things  that  we  just  took  for  granted  because  no  one 
told  us  they  were  unusual.  There  was  the  three-way  bridge  at  Lyons  Falls, 
just  five  miles  away,  that  never  seemed  unusual  until  we  heard  “Believe  It 
or  Not  Ripley”  telling  about  it  on  one  of  his  programs.  He  said  there  were 
only  three  of  them  in  the  world — one  in  China,  another  somewhere  in 
Ohio,  if  I  remember  correctly,  and  this  one  at  Lyons  Falls,  built  in  1836  by 
Captain  John  Whittlesey.  Of  course  we  have  the  fourth  one  in  New  York 
City  now,  but  that  is  just  a  modern  one  and  probably  was  patterned  after 
the  one  at  Lyons  Falls.  When  travelers  asked  how  to  get  to  Brantingham 
Lake,  they  were  always  perplexed  when  you  said:  “When  you  get  to  the 
middle  of  the  bridge  at  Lyons  Falls,  just  turn  left.” 

I  was  even  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Mohawk  River  rose  just  six  miles 
from  our  village,  at  Mohawk  Hill,  which  of  course  derived  its  name  from 
that  fact.  It  is  the  highest  point  around  here — 2,000  feet — and  it  is  really  a 
Great  Divide  for  this  part  of  the  country.  The  waters  on  one  side  eventually 
flow  into  the  Hudson;  while  those  on  the  other  side  flow  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  eventually.  The  Mohawk  River  is  formed  here  by  springs 
on  both  sides  of  Route  26,  and  join  at  the  bridge  below,  to  start  the  Mohawk 
on  its  way.  The  village  of  West  Branch,  on  the  way  to  Rome,  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  west  branch  of  the  Mohawk  River  runs  through 
the  village.  Whether  or  not  there  is  an  east  branch,  I  have  yet  to  learn.  I  can 
imagine  how  interested  we  would  have  been  as  youngsters  had  our  teachers 
taken  us  up  there  and  shown  us  the  source  of  the  Mohawk.  I  would  have 
liked  geography  then,  I  feel  sure. 

A  few  pages  back,  I  spoke  of  President  Monroe’s  journey  through  north¬ 
ern  New  York  in  1817,  and  said  it  was  at  the  time  that  the  first  steamboat 
sailed  on  the  Great  Lakes;  how  it  made  five  miles  an  hour,  and  was  a 
great  sensation.  The  church  bells  rang  and  the  whole  village  celebrated. 
This  reminded  me  of  one  fact  we  had  to  memorize  in  school:  “Robert 
Fulton  invented  the  steamboat  in  1807.  Robert  Fulton  invented  the  steam¬ 
boat  in  1807.”  Just  that  plain  fact  was  hard  to  remember;  nothing  was  said 
to  make  it  interesting.  It  was  a  fact  that  was  almost  as  revolutionary  then, 
as  the  atomic  bomb  is  today.  How  thrilling  it  could  have  been  made. 

People  really  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  before  that,  taking  weeks  and 
weeks  to  cross.  Had  we  been  told  the  significance  of  it,  and  some  interesting 
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facts  about  it,  we  might  have  remembered  it  better.  They  should  have  told 
us  that  scarcely  anyone  believed  in  Fulton’s  idea  and  that  he  had  a  dreadful 
time  finding  enough  money  to  make  the  experiment.  His  rich  relatives,  the 
Livingstons,  refused  to  finance  him  at  first.  Fulton  had  also  invented  a  tor¬ 
pedo  which  he  said  could  blow  up  boats,  and  he  pestered  Napoleon  with  it, 
and  told  him  it  would  blow  up  the  English  boats  in  the  Cherbourg  harbor. 
Napoleon  called  him  a  fool,  according  to  Vincent  Nolte.  Emil  Ludwig 
quotes  Napoleon  as  saying:  “If  only  that  man  Fulton  with  his  steamboat 
had  been  right,  I  should  have  been  master  of  the  world.  But  those  idiots  of 
savants  made  fun  of  his  invention  just  as  they  make  fun  of  electricity.” 

The  English  finally  listened  to  Fulton,  and  bought  the  torpedo.  He  made 
one  successful  experiment  with  it,  and  it  gave  him  enough  money  so  that  he 
could  return  and  try  out  his  steamboat,  the  “Clermont.”  Vincent  Nolte 
tells  us  that  he  happened  to  meet  Fulton  and  was  invited  to  be  one  of  the 
guests  on  that  maiden  trip,  up  the  Hudson.  They  made  the  first  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  miles  in  twenty-four  hours;  then  the  last  forty-seven  miles  in 
eight  hours.  Fulton  died  eight  years  later,  not  living  long  enough  to  realize 
what  a  revolutionary  thing  he  had  created.  His  greatness  went  unmarked 
for  a  long  time.  In  1901  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
erected  a  fine  monument  to  mark  his  grave  in  the  Trinity  Churchyard, 
New  York  City. 

Vincent  Nolte  further  related  how  he  could  now  cross  the  Atlantic  in 
1833  in  eighteen  days  as  compared  to  fifty-eight  days  in  a  sailboat  in  1816. 
And  Dolly  Madison,  speaking  of  the  War  of  1812,  said:  “Upon  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  fortifications,  and  the  terror  inspired  by  Fulton’s  torpedoes,  the 
Americans  must  depend  for  the  defense  of  a  coast-line  from  Passama- 
quoddy  to  the  St.  Mary’s.” 

When  I  started  this  research,  I  asked  some  of  my  old  friends  who  still 
lived  in  the  village  how  their  ancestors  happened  to  come  up  here  in  the 
wilderness  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  answers  intrigued  me. 
One  person  said  her  ancestor  was  from  France;  he  was  surgeon  to  King 
Louis  XVI,  and  stole  away  with  Lafayette,  against  the  King’s  wishes.  I 
found  another  was  born  in  Paris,  and  his  name,  Barot,  had  been  american- 
ized  into  Barrows,  by  which  name  I  knew  him.  I  wondered  if  Lafayette’s  sol¬ 
diers  had  settled  here  after  the  Revolution.  What  material  I  might  have  gath¬ 
ered  had  I  been  interested  as  a  child!  Even  now  it  seems  worth  while.  I  found 
that  one  settler  came  from  Berne,  Switzerland;  another  from  England; 
another  from  Strasbourg;  and  several  from  other  parts  of  Germany;  others 
from  France;  from  Wales;  from  Ireland.  These  were  people  I  knew  as  a 
child.  What  stories  they  might  have  told. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  CHURCHES  IN 
THIS  TRANSITIONAL  PERIOD 

A  FTER  the  War  of  Independence  had  been  won,  there  was  naturally  a 
/A  very  bitter  feeling  against  the  British,  our  oppressors.  I  had  not 
realized  how  bitter  that  feeling  was  until  I  read  some  of  the  books 
written  at  that  time,  and  learned  some  of  the  incidents  that  were  the  result 
of  that  bitter  feeling. 

M.  Chastellux,  who  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  and  Major 
General  in  the  French  army,  tells  us  in  his  Travels  in  North  America  that 
our  people  resented  the  fact  that  the  language  of  our  country  was  the 
language  of  our  oppressors.  The  colonists  never  said:  “Do  you  speak 
English?”  Rather  they  said:  “The  American  is  not  difficult  to  learn.”  The 
Americans  even  went  so  far  as  seriously  to  propose  a  new  language.  Some 
persons  were  desirous  that  Hebrew  should  be  substituted  for  English. 
It  was  proposed  that  it  be  taught  in  schools  and  used  in  all  public  acts. 

Dr.  Clarke  speaks  of  there  being  but  two  religious  groups  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley:  the  Anglicans,  who  were  mostly  Tories,  headed  by  the  Johnsons; 
and  Lutherans,  who  were  found  amongst  the  Dutch  and  the  Germans. 

The  New  Englanders  hated  the  Episcopalians  next  to  the  Catholics.  They 
had  fled  religious  oppression  as  early  as  1638;  and  Archbishop  Laud  had 
tried  to  compel  Episcopalianism  in  America  even  by  force. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  can  more  easily  understand  some  of  the 
reactions  to  the  founding  of  an  Anglican  Church  in  northern  New  York. 

There  is  a  lovely  little  St.  Paul’s  Church  on  the  edge  of  the  Constable 
estate  in  Constableville.  It  was  organized  April  7,  1817,  when  a  few  people 
met  at  the  home  of  Levi  Collins  in  Collinsville,  about  four  miles  away,  to 
see  about  building  a  church.  The  Constables  and  the  McVickars  were  quite 
prominent  in  this  group.  It  was  decided  to  build  it  “one  mile  north-east  of 
Constableville  where  the  canal  turn-pike  ended.”  In  this  way,  it  served  three 
villages — Turin,  Collinsville,  and  Constableville — and  it  was  called  “The 
Mission  at  Turin,  Lewis  County,  N.Y.” 

It  seemed  incredible  to  me  that  there  was  great  prejudice  against  starting 
this  Episcopal  Church,  until  I  realized  that  this  was  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Anglican  Church,  with  missions  sent  direct  from  England.  This  was 
only  a  few  years  after  the  War  of  Independence.  The  feeling  here  in  north- 
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ern  New  York  is  so  similar  to  events  that  took  place  in  other  parts  of  the 
colonies,  that  it  seems  fitting  to  tell  more  of  the  story. 

Trinity  Church  on  lower  Broadway,  New  York  City,  was  the  Mother 
Anglican  Church  in  America.  It  was  founded  in  1696,  and  destroyed  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1776,  during  the  first  year  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  rebuilt  in 
1788.  Their  churchyard  is  worthy  of  many  a  visit. 

St.  Paul’s  Chapel  of  Trinity  Parish,  at  Broadway  and  Fulton  Streets,  New 
York  City,  is  one  of  three  public  buildings  in  the  city  that  escaped  the  fire, 
and  are  standing  today.  The  other  two  are  Fraunces  Tavern,  where  Wash¬ 
ington  bade  farewell  to  his  officers,  and  the  Morris-Jumel  Mansion  on 
Harlem  Heights. 

St.  Paul’s  Chapel  was  finished  in  1766,  in  what  was  then  the  suburbs.  It  is 
the  oldest  public  building  on  Manhattan  Island,  with  its  original  structure  : 
the  only  Colonial  British-built  church  remaining.  It  is  entirely  of  hand- 
carved  wood,  with  hand-wrought  hinges  and  metalwork.  Above  the  pulpit 
is  the  British  Crest,  the  only  emblem  of  royalty  in  New  York,  still  surviv¬ 
ing  in  its  ancient  place.  The  fourteen  original  Waterford  cut  glass  is  a 
unique  and  priceless  collection  (see  pamphlet  found  at  St.  Paul’s). 

George  Washington  was  a  member  of  St.  Paul’s  while  he  lived  in  New 
York,  and  his  pew  is  on  the  north  aisle.  He  worshipped  here  for  almost  two 
years.  The  flag  of  the  Continental  Army  and  the  Headquarters  Flag  adorn 
his  pew.  When  Washington  disbanded  his  army,  he  sent  a  circular  letter 
to  the  governors  of  all  the  states.  A  portion  of  this  letter  was  paraphrased 
into  a  prayer  later,  and  I  think  it  is  worth  our  remembering  today. 

“Almighty  God,  we  make  our  earnest  prayer  that  Thou  wilt  keep  the 
United  States  in  Thy  holy  protection:  that  Thou  wilt  incline  the  hearts  of 
the  citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordination  and  obedience  to  govern¬ 
ment;  to  entertain  a  brotherly  affection  and  love  for  one  another  and  for 
their  fellow  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  large.  And  finally  that  Thou 
wilt  most  graciously  be  pleased  to  dispose  us  all  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  demean  ourselves  with  that  charity,  humility,  and  pacific  temper  of 
mind,  which  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  blessed 
religion,  and  without  an  humble  imitation  of  whose  example  in  these 
things  we  can  never  hope  to  be  a  happy  nation.  Grant  our  application,  we 
beseech  Thee,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  Amen”  (copies  of  this  may 
be  obtained  from  St.  Paul’s,  New  York  City). 

The  inauguration  of  George  Washington  was  at  the  City  Hall,  New 
York.  After  the  ceremony,  together  with  his  civil  and  military  officers,  he 
attended  services  in  St.  Paul’s  Chapel. 

Many  sad  things  happened  because  St.  Paul’s  Chapel  and  Trinity  Church 
and  the  other  Episcopal  churches  were  sponsored  by  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  They  were  really  her  missionary  churches.  Therefore  their  clergy 
were  nearer  to  the  Mother  Country  than  any  other  class  in  America.  They 
fell  on  troubled  times  (see  History  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Yorf().  They 
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were  supported  and  employed  by  the  Society  at  home  and  could  not  forsake 
their  Ruler  “whom  God  had  placed  over  them.”  Mr.  Inglis,  assistant  at 
Trinity  Church,  assured  the  Society  on  October  31,  1776,  that  all  mission¬ 
aries  were  faithful,  and  opposed  to  disaffection.  They  did  not  discuss  poli¬ 
tics,  but  tried  to  preserve  loyalty.  They  were  threatened  and  sometimes 
brutally  treated. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  made  it  worse.  “To  officiate  publicly 
and  not  pray  for  the  King  and  the  royal  family  was  against  their  duty  and 
oath.”  Therefore  the  only  course  left  them  was  to  close  the  churches. 
Mr.  Beach  of  Newton,  Connecticut,  was  the  only  exception.  He  was 
warned,  but  said  he  would  pray  and  preach  for  the  King  till  they  cut  out 
his  tongue.  He  was  never  disturbed. 

After  Washington  came  to  New  York,  he  attended  St.  Paul’s,  as  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England.  One  of  his  generals  asked  the  rector  to 
omit  the  prayers  for  the  King  and  his  family.  Mr.  Inglis  paid  no  attention 
to  this  request.  He  told  Washington  later  that  he  could  shut  the  churches  if 
he  wished.  Mr.  Inglis  was  later  threatened  if  he  should  continue  to  pray  for 
the  King.  Soon  after  that,  one  hundred  and  fifty  armed  men  marched  into 
the  church,  with  drums  beating  and  fifes  playing,  with  guns  loaded  and 
bayonets  fixed  as  if  going  to  battle.  The  congregation  was  frightened,  but 
nothing  happened.  Then  it  was  they  decided  to  shut  the  churches.  The 
King’s  troops  came  in  September,  and  one  church  was  opened.  Then  the 
city  was  set  on  fire.  One  thousand  houses  burned — one-fourth  of  New 
York  City.  Trinity  Church  was  burned,  but  St.  Paul’s  and  King’s  College 
were  saved.  On  November  20,  1776,  the  Reverend  Auchmuty  wrote  the 
Society  that  all  was  in  ruins. 

On  April  17,  1784,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  passed  an 
act  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  Charter  of  the  Corporation  of  Trinity 
Church,  so  as  to  render  it  more  conformable  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
State. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  Old  New  England  Churches  that  a  Dr.  Stephen 
Williams,  of  whom  we  will  hear  later,  remained  loyal  to  the  King,  and 
when  the  Revolutionary  War  came,  he  was  an  old  man  of  eighty-two  and 
he  did  not  propose  “to  leave  off  praying  for  him.”  He  wrote  in  his  diary, 
August  11,  1776:  “This  day  I  read  publickly  being  required  thereto  by  the 
Provincial  Council,  the  Declaration  of  the  Continental  Congress  for  Inde¬ 
pendency.” 

This  makes  it  easier  to  understand  the  prejudice  that  was  encountered 
against  the  formation  of  an  Anglican  Church  in  northern  New  York.  The 
feeling  was  bitter;  but  the  church  was  finally  consecrated  by  Bishop  Hobart 
on  August  16, 1818.  Through  lack  of  attention  and  repair,  it  fell  into  decay, 
and  they  reorganized  in  1835,  to  erect  a  more  suitable  and  convenient 
structure.  The  old  building  was  sold  and  razed.  The  wooden  cross  in  the 
lovely  little  cemetery  marks  the  location  of  this  early  church.  The  new  St. 
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Paul’s  is  a  small  replica  of  the  Broadway  portico  of  St.  Paul’s  in  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Constable  was  probably  responsible  for  reproducing  the  chapel 
where  his  family  had  worshipped,  and  in  whose  churchyard  they  are 
buried.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  church.  The  rectory  of  the  first  church  is  still 
being  used  as  a  private  home.  In  those  early  days  it  was  called  “Mount 
Moriah.” 

I  found  an  item  in  The  Life  of  Bishop  Hobart  by  John  Norton  which 
interested  me  very  much.  He  said:  “After  Bishop  Hobart’s  retirement,  he 
procured  from  Dr.  Bard  at  Hyde  Park  the  seeds  of  locust  trees  which  were 
naturalized  on  his  own  grounds  at  Hyde  Park.  He  dispersed  these  through¬ 
out  the  diocese,  wherever  he  found  poor  parsons  and  glebe  farms.  He  left 
the  seed  and  instructed  them  in  the  cultivation  of  the  tree.  He  told  them  of 
its  lovely  shade,  the  rich-scented  flowers,  and  valuable  timber;  and  how 
beautiful  it  would  be  around  the  parsonage.  These  trees,  grown  from  the 
seed  brought  by  the  Bishop  are  now  to  be  seen  in  extreme  western  and 
northern  bounds  of  his  Diocese — the  parent  plant  of  all  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

“The  rector  of  the  mission  at  Turin,  Lewis  County,  N.Y.  said  to  his 
Bishop,  on  one  of  his  visits,  that  if  he  could  but  afford  to  lay  out  $20  a  year  on 
the  improvement  of  his  grounds,  he  could  make  it  a  perfect  paradise. 
The  Bishop  was  surprised  at  the  little  he  asked,  and  said:  ‘The  money  is 
yours.’  Some  of  these  locust  trees  were  planted,  and  became  the  parent 
plant  of  all  the  locust  trees  in  the  neighborhood.” 

The  reason  this  interests  me  so  much  is  because  there  are  so  many  of 
these  trees  still  around  our  village,  and  even  on  the  lawn  of  my  old  home 
where  I  grew  up;  and  it  is  nice  to  think  that  good  Bishop  Hobart  was 
responsible  for  bringing  them  to  us. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


JOHN  BROWN  AND  HIS  MEN 

IT  IS  amazing  that  so  much  of  interest  occurred  in  this  land  “north  of 
the  Mohawk,”  filled  with  woods  and  mountains  and  lakes.  Beginning 
with  the  Indians,  with  their  fine  government  and  their  happy  hunting 
grounds;  down  to  the  fur  trappers;  to  the  missionaries;  to  the  land  specu¬ 
lators;  then  to  the  mansions  of  the  Aristocrats,  who  owned  thousands  of 
acres,  and  had  hundreds  of  tenants,  and  lived  in  big  stone  houses,  had 
slaves  and  rode  in  coaches  with  livery. 

The  Ogden  Mansion  at  Waddington  is  still  there;  the  Clarksons  were  at 
Potsdam;  the  Van  Rensellaers  at  Ogdensburg  and  Canton;  the  Le  Rays  at 
Leraysville  and  Cape  Vincent;  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  his  retinue  at  Lake 
Bonaparte  and  Alpina  and  Natural  Bridge;  the  La  Farge  family  at  Lafarge- 
ville;  and  the  Constables  at  Constableville,  to  mention  a  few.  James  Le  Ray 
did  a  great  deal  to  develop  this  section,  culturally.  He  built  churches  and 
even  started  the  Jefferson  County  Fair. 

The  first  settlers,  as  I  said,  came  on  foot  or  down  the  rivers;  later  on 
horseback,  or  by  ox  team  when  crude  roads  appeared.  By  1830,  all  the  vil¬ 
lages  were  connected  by  stagecoach.  Some  of  the  lovely  brick  and  stone 
hostels  remain  today.  The  lovely  one  at  Boonville  known  as  the  Hulbert 
House  was  built  in  1820.  It  was  said  that  few  hotels  were  better  known 
outside  New  York  City  than  this  hotel,  and  it  was  famous  for  its  venison, 
salmon,  and  speckled  trout,  with  a  blazing  fireplace  in  the  barroom.  The 
stage-driver  blew  a  loud  blast  as  he  came  around  the  corner. 

The  Hotel  Parquet  in  Constableville  is  as  lovely  as  ever.  It  was  built  about 
1800.  Then  there  is  the  lovely  one  at  Talcottville,  which  is  now  a  private 
summer  home.  Another  lovely  one  at  Denmark,  which  was  a  great  stage¬ 
coach  center.  Some  others  still  standing  are  the  Brick  House  at  Evans  Mills; 
the  Oakland  House  at  Watertown;  the  Dollinger  House  at  Redwood;  the 
Brick  Tavern  at  Gouverneur;  the  Dickinson  House  on  the  Ogdensburg- 
Plattsburg  Road;  and  the  Mammond  House  at  Ellenbury  Center. 

These  villages  were  established  for  one  purpose — to  provide  a  center  for 
the  farmers  to  do  their  marketing.  When  a  fourteen-mile  ride  was  a  good 
day’s  trip  in  my  day,  then  we  could  not  expect  that  the  farmers  could  make 
more  than  a  five-mile  trip  in  those  early  days. 

There  are  still  many  tales  that  might  be  told  about  this  north  country, 
but  one  book  can  not  hold  all  of  them.  There  is  the  Oneida  Community  at 
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Sherrill  which  is  famous  for  their  Oneida  Community  Silverware,  but  that 
interesting  tale  has  appeared  in  book  form.  There  is  just  one  more  story  that 
I  will  tell  before  passing  on  to  the  one  which  has  fascinated  me  the  most. 

I  had  heard  that  there  was  an  “Underground  Railroad”  running  through 
Lewis  County,  somewhere  near  Lowville,  our  county  seat,  and  it  is  marked 
by  a  plaque  on  Route  12D.  As  a  youngster,  we  used  to  sing:  “John  Brown’s 
Body  lies  a’mouldering  in  the  Grave”;  but  I  never  knew  where  it  was 
“a’mouldering”  or  why  his  “soul  was  marching  on.”  We  generally  think  of 
these  events  happening  way  off  somewhere,  so  I  was  amazed  to  find  that 
John  Brown  is  buried  in  this  northland.  His  story  is  quite  interesting  as 
told  by  Harold  W.  Thompson  in  Body,  Boots,  and  Britches,  and  also  by 
Richard  J.  Hinton  in  John  Brown  and  His  Men. 

John  Brown  came  from  a  distinguished  family.  He  was  named  for  his 
grandfather,  Captain  John  Brown,  who  died  while  serving  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  The  first  member  of  the  family  to  come  to  the  United  States 
was  Peter  Brown.  He  came  over  in  the  “Mayflower”  in  1620.  The  Browns 
were  soldiers  in  the  Indian  Wars;  in  the  War  of  1812;  they  were  farmers, 
fighters,  scholars,  preachers,  and  teachers.  His  father  was  one  of  the  trustees 
of  Oberlin  College. 

John  Brown  expected  to  study  for  the  ministry,  but  serious  eye  trouble 
forced  him  to  go  back  to  his  father’s  tan-yard.  Later  he  started  wool-grow¬ 
ing.  He  initiated  the  system  of  grading  wools,  but  the  manufacturers  were 
too  powerful  for  the  western  farmer.  It  is  said  they  bribed  his  clerk  to 
change  the  wool  marks  and  it  was  all  paid  for  as  low  grade,  and  this  led  to 
several  law  suits.  Then  he  attempted  to  sell  directly  to  England,  but  with 
little  success,  and  his  business  was  ruined. 

It  happened  that  Gerrit  Smith,  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  and 
New  York  State’s  leading  abolitionist  had  inherited  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
the  Adirondack  woods.  Having  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it,  he  decided  to 
cut  it  up  into  forty-acre  lots  to  be  given  to  Negroes.  (This  was  certainly  a 
chilly  country  to  bring  people  to  who  were  raised  in  the  south,  but  they 
were  fleeing  north  to  Canada,  and  it  was  a  place  of  security,  as  it  was  for  the 
French  fleeing  the  French  Revolution.) 

John  Brown  told  Gerrit  Smith  that  if  he  would  give  him  one  of  these 
lots,  he  would  clear  it  and  plant  it  and  show  the  Negroes  how  it  should  be 
done;  give  them  work,  and  look  after  them.  He  lived  in  North  Elba  from 
1849  to  1862.  The  forest  had  to  be  cut  and  the  land  burned  over.  They  got 
maple  sugar  from  the  maple  trees,  and  raised  wool,  which  the  women  spun 
into  cloth.  The  sheep  and  cows  were  the  farmer’s  wealth.  The  winter  was 
six  months  of  the  year,  and  there  were  short  summer  crops,  of  grass,  oats, 
potatoes,  a  few  vegetables,  and  wild  fruit. 

John  Brown  built  his  house  about  1850,  near  the  rock  where  he  is  buried. 
The  Negro  families  came  by  ox  cart,  expecting  to  farm,  but  it  was  all  trees, 
with  deer  and  bears  all  around.  Some  Negroes  took  one  look  and  went 
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back.  They  could  not  get  used  to  the  cold.  Some  stayed  one  or  two  winters. 
The  Underground  Railroad  was  just  an  old  corduroy  road  and  an  ox  cart. 
Most  of  these  people  were  slaves  and  were  not  even  grateful  to  John  Brown. 
In  1940  only  one  Negro  was  left  at  North  Elba.  Lime  Eppes  and  his  family 
were  the  first  to  claim  land  here  and  the  only  Negro  “who  stuck  out  the 
snow  and  cold  up  here.” 

John  Brown’s  four  older  sons  had  moved  to  Kansas  at  a  time  when  that 
Territory  was  about  to  enter  the  Union.  Those  were  exciting  times,  with 
the  burning  issue:  “Would  it  be  free  or  slave.”  An  antislavery  meeting  was 
held  at  Utica,  New  York,  asking  that  Kansas  come  in  as  a  free  state.  John 
Brown  took  part  in  this  discussion,  and  asked  for  arms  for  his  sons.  The 
territory  with  its  800  legal  voters  had  been  overrun  by  4,000  pro-slavery 
Missourians  who  moved  in.  It  was  said  that  the  army  of  the  United  States 
was  as  openly  used  as  the  courts  to  suppress  free-state  resistance.  In  New 
England,  abolitionists  like  Edward  Everett  Hale  had  organized  to  help  save 
Kansas  as  a  free  state.  Funds  were  provided  for  John  Brown  with  three 
other  sons  to  go  to  Kansas  and  make  a  report. 

We  will  not  go  into  any  of  the  details  of  his  fight  against  slavery  or 
whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  methods;  but  he  really  believed  he 
could  save  the  Republic  without  bloodshed  and  without  civil  war.  His  last 
written  words  were:  “I,  John  Brown,  am  now  quite  certain  that  the  crimes 
of  this  guilty  land  will  never  be  purged  away  but  with  blood.  I  had  as  I 
now  think  vainly  flattered  myself  that  without  very  much  bloodshed  it 
might  be  done.”  These  were  his  last  words  from  the  jail  at  Charlestown, 
Virginia,  on  December  2,  1859. 

Wendell  Philipps  came  from  Massachusetts  to  make  the  funeral  oration 
at  the  North  Elba  farm.  The  clergyman  from  Vermont  who  said  the  prayers 
was  called  an  anarchist.  Mrs.  Brown  sold  the  farm  in  1864.  In  1870  it  was 
bought  by  the  John  Brown  Association.  In  1896  the  State  of  New  York  took 
possession,  and  in  1899  the  bones  of  ten  of  his  followers  were  brought  from 
the  South;  and  in  1916  another  tablet  was  unveiled.  Grateful  Negroes  visit 
the  farm  each  May. 
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THE  LOST  DAUPHIN 


A  DIGEST  OF  VARIOUS  THEORIES.  WAS  HE  BROUGHT 
TO  THIS  NORTHERN  WILDERNESS? 


THE  story  which  has  fascinated  me  the  most  is  the  mystery  regard¬ 
ing  the  son  of  King  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette.  He  was 
known  as  The  Dauphin.  Some  say  he  died  in  the  Tower  in  1795. 
Others  believe  he  escaped  and  lies  buried  in  Holland;  and  others  believe 
he  was  spirited  away  to  northern  New  Yor\,  and  lived  as  an  Indian  for 
many  years,  and  lay  buried  at  Hogansburg,  New  York,  in  the  St.  Regis 
Indian  Reservation  until  1947,  when  the  body  of  this  supposed  Dauphin 
was  removed  to  Oneida,  Wisconsin.  His  name  was  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams, 
and  he  became  a  missionary  to  the  Oneida  Indians  and  went  with  them  to 
Oneida,  Wisconsin. 

One  theory  propounded  in  one  book  has  led  me  on  to  another  theory,  till 
I  have  read  as  much  as  I  can  find  on  the  subject.  After  consulting  with  many 
people  interested  in  this  mystery,  I  have  decided  that  the  best  service  I  can 
render  is  to  sum  up  these  varying  opinions  and  give  the  reader  a  digest  of 
the  various  theories.  Perhaps  some  day  the  truth  will  be  known.  There  must 
be  some  record,  somewhere,  of  the  truth.  I  think  we  owe  it  to  the  memory 
of  this  much  abused  person  to  try  to  discover  the  truth. 

When  I  was  in  Europe  some  years  before  the  last  war,  I  was  amazed 
to  find  that  Austria  and  France  had  almost  gone  to  war  over  the  body  of 
Napoleon’s  son  which  lay  in  Vienna  where  he  died.  Austria  said  the 
“L’Aiglon”  should  lie  with  his  mother.  France  said  he  should  lie  with  his 
father.  There  had  even  been  a  plot  to  steal  the  body  and  take  it  to  Paris. 
During  the  late  World  War  II,  Hitler  made  the  supreme  gesture  to  France 
and  really  had  the  body  brought  to  Paris  and  placed  in  a  crypt,  with  a 
stately  ceremony. 

If  France  is  so  interested,  and  can  become  so  excited  over  the  body  of 
Napoleon’s  son,  why  does  she  ignore  the  Dauphin,  who  was  really  one 
of  her  kings  ?  After  the  death  of  King  Louis  XVI,  the  Dauphin  was  pro¬ 
claimed  King  Louis  XVII.  Those  who  believe  he  died  in  the  Tower  must 
admit  that  it  was  only  a  few  years  before  the  death  of  Napoleon’s  son,  and 
no  one  seems  to  try  to  find  out  where  his  grave  is,  if  they  really  believe  he 
died  in  the  Tower.  Certainly  the  French  people  owe  some  homage  to  a  child 
who  suffered  so  much  in  his  few  short  years  amongst  them.  It  is  as  sad  a 
case  as  we  find  in  history — this  young  boy  and  his  sister  kept  in  prison  for 
years,  and  being  witnesses  to  the  beheading  of  their  parents  and  their  aunt. 
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I  visited  Hogansburg,  up  near  the  Canadian  border  in  northern  New 
York,  and  sought  out  the  grave  of  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams,  the  supposed 
Dauphin.  Here,  I  thought,  may  lie  a  King  of  France  unheralded  and  un¬ 
sung.  One  could  never  find  a  more  desolate  spot  to  bury  a  king,  if  such  he 
was.  A  marker  by  the  New  York  State  Education  Department  read:  “Grave 
of  Eleazer  Williams,  Episcopal  Clergyman,  Missionary  to  Indians,  Reputed 
the  Lost  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XVI.”  On  his  tombstone  was  the  inscrip¬ 
tion:  “Rev.  Eleazer  Williams,  died  Aug.  28,  1858.” 

In  1947  the  body  was  taken  to  an  equally  desolate  place  in  northern  Wis¬ 
consin,  at  the  former  Oneida  Indian  Reservation,  near  Green  Bay.  I  went 
up  there,  to  learn  if  I  could,  why  the  body  had  been  removed  from  New 
York  State.  I  arrived  on  June  2,  to  find  there  had  been  a  fine  service  the 
day  before,  with  one  thousand  people  in  attendance.  Surely  that  showed 
there  are  still  people  much  interested  in  this  man.  They  told  me  that  they 
had  removed  his  body  because  he  was  the  first  missionary  to  these  Oneida 
Indians,  and  should  lie  there  amongst  his  Indians  and  the  other  mission¬ 
aries;  but  I  did  not  see  the  graves  of  any  others.  Even  his  own  wife  is  buried 
in  another  cemetery  at  Green  Bay,  in  the  Episcopalian  lot. 

They  said  that  they  wanted  him  remembered  as  a  great  teacher  and  a 
great  missionary,  and  were  not  interested  in  the  mystery  of  the  Dauphin. 
I  could  add  that  he  had  also  done  valiant  work  in  the  War  of  1812,  in  charge 
of  the  espionage  work  in  northern  New  York.  So  whether  he  was  the 
Dauphin  or  not,  he  was  a  leader  of  men  and  worth  our  attention  and 
remembrance. 

To  refresh  your  memory,  the  Dauphin  Louis  Charles,  son  of  Louis  XVI 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  was  born  in  1785.  When  Louis  XVI  was  led  to  the 
guillotine  January,  1793,  all  the  courts  of  Europe  and  the  armies  fighting 
against  the  Republic  hailed  his  son  as  King  Louis  XVII.  He  was  then  a 
mere  child  of  eight  years,  and  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Temple  with  his 
mother,  his  aunt,  Princess  Elisabeth,  who  would  not  desert  the  royal  family; 
and  his  thirteen-year-old  sister,  known  as  Madame  Royale.  Soon  after  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVI,  the  Dauphin  was  taken  away  from  his  mother  and 
given  over  to  the  care  of  Simon  the  Cobbler. 

There  are  several  versions  as  to  what  happened  after  that;  but  mostly 
you  will  read  that  substitutions  were  made  for  the  Dauphin,  and  that  it 
was  not  the  Dauphin  who  died  in  the  Temple,  June  8,  1795.  Some  say  two 
different  boys  were  used  in  his  place,  the  last  one  a  child  who  could  not 
recover.  The  doctors  simply  certified:  “We  found  on  a  bed  the  corpse  of  a 
dead  child  who  appeared  to  us  to  be  about  ten  years  old,  which  the  Com¬ 
missioners  told  us  was  that  of  the  deceased  Louis  Capet,  and  two  of  us 
recognized  as  the  child  whom  we  had  been  attending  for  several  days.” 

His  sister,  Madame  Royale,  was  exchanged  for  other  prisoners  and  sent 
to  her  relatives  in  Vienna  in  December,  1795,  six  months  later.  Eventually 
she  married  her  cousin,  the  Due  d’Angouleme.  When  the  elder  brother  of 
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Louis  XVI  returned  to  France  in  1814,  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia 
let  the  French  choose  their  own  ruler.  The  Senate  chose  this  elder  brother, 
and  he  took  the  name  of  Louis  XVIII.  He  skipped  the  name  Louis  XVII. 
They  called  it  an  hereditary  monarchy.  When  Louis  XVIII  raised  the 
Chapelle  Expiatoire  to  the  memory  of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
nothing  was  said  about  their  son,  Louis  XVII.  If  he  were  dead,  surely  he 
should  have  been  included.  Louis  XVIII  also  caused  funeral  services  to  be 
held  in  Notre  Dame  in  memory  of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette  and 
his  sister  Elisabeth.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  Dauphin.  But  “public 
opinion  demanded  some  action.  In  January  1816,  a  law  was  passed  by  the 
two  Chambers  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  in  the  name  of  the 
French  nation  to  Louis  XVII.  The  king  issued  an  order  to  erect  it  in  the 
Church  of  the  Madeleine  and  gave  directions  to  the  sculptor,  and  yet 
nothing  was  done.”  Which  rather  seems  to  prove  that  the  family  knew 
he  was  alive. 

His  sister,  Madame  Royale,  later  the  Duchess  d’Angouleme,  said  in  her 
Memoirs  that  twenty-seven  persons  had  claimed  to  be  her  brother.  The 
French  Government  had  brought  many  of  them  to  trial.  The  only  one  who 
agitated  her  at  all  was  Charles  Naundorff,  and  that  was  because  he  said 
he  had  been  in  America.  He  presented  himself  in  Paris  in  1833,  saying  he 
was  the  Dauphin.  He  gave  many  details  dating  back  to  his  fourth  year. 
Some  think  he  was  one  of  the  boys  substituted  for  the  Dauphin.  In  1834 
when  he  tried  to  see  the  Duchess,  she  sent  word  to  him :  “Above  all,  tell  him 
to  send  me  details  relative  to  his  escape  from  the  Temple;  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  and  I  persist  particularly  on  this  point.”  (That  also  sounds  as  if 
she  knew  he  escaped.) 

Eric  Rede  Buckley  says  in  Monsieur  Charles-.  “It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  any  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  long  and  detailed  judgment 
given  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Paris  in  1874  on  M.  Laurentie’s  refu¬ 
tation  of  the  report  drawn  up  by  M.  Boissy  d’Anglas  in  support  of  the 
NaundorfT’s  claim  in  1911  can  fail  to  see  that  Naundorff  was  either  an 
impostor  or  a  man  suffering  from  a  delusion;  yet  there  are  still  those  who 
regard  him  as  the  true  Dauphin.” 

The  third  theory  about  the  Dauphin  was  that  he  was  rescued  and  brought 
to  America  to  hide  amongst  the  Indians  in  northern  New  York.  It  seems  a 
natural  choice,  when  you  know  how  many  of  the  nobility  and  aristocracy 
of  France  had  already  fled  to  this  wilderness.  As  Monsieur  Bernardin  has 
said :  “All  sensitive  and  suffering  creatures,  from  a  sort  of  common  instinct 
fly  for  refuge  amidst  their  pains  to  haunts  the  most  wild  and  desolate,  as  if 
rocks  could  form  a  rampart  against  misfortune — as  if  the  calm  of  Nature 
could  hush  the  tumults  of  the  soul.”  Where  could  they  hide  him  better 
than  in  these  northern  wilds  ? 

Someone  has  said:  “Never  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  there 
a  child  on  whom  so  many  expectations  and  fears  were  centered;  who  stood 
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in  the  way  of  so  many  ambitions  and  who  had  so  many  potent  rivals” 
(Hanson’s  The  Lost  Prince). 

King  Louis  XVI  had  two  brothers,  the  Comte  de  Province,  who  became 
Louis  XVIII,  and  the  Comte  d’Artois,  whose  son  married  Madame  Royale. 
There  was  also  the  Due  d’Orleans,  a  cousin — all  of  them  wished  to  be  king 
and  thought  they  could  do  a  better  job  than  Louis  XVI.  Orleans  even  voted 
for  Louis  XVI’s  death. 

Many  people  felt  that  the  Due  d’Orleans  kept  the  fires  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  stirred  up.  Lafayette  is  quoted  as  sending  the  following  message  to 
Washington:  “Unhappily  there  is  one  powerful  and  wicked  man,  who  I 
fear  will  destroy  this  beautiful  fabric  of  human  happiness — the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  He  does  not  indeed  possess  talent  to  carry  into  execution  a  great 
project,  but  he  possesses  immense  wealth  and  France  abounds  in  market¬ 
able  talents.  Every  city  and  town  has  young  men  eminent  for  abilities,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  law;  ardent  in  character,  eloquent,  ambitious  of  distinction 
— but  poor.  These  are  the  instruments  which  the  duke  may  command  by 
money  and  they  will  do  his  bidding.  His  hatred  of  the  royal  family  can  be 
satiated  only  by  their  ruin;  his  ambition  probably  leads  him  to  aspire  to  the 
throne. . . .  Orleans  brought  desperadoes  from  southern  France  familiar 
with  murder,  robbery,  and  every  crime  to  mingle  with  and  excite  the 
passions  of  the  people  to  frenzy.  Next  they  will  influence  elections.” 

For  several  years,  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette  had  no  heirs;  if  they 
remained  childless,  these  men  stood  a  good  chance  of  succeeding  to  the 
throne.  Later,  four  children  were  born,  and  then  their  troubles  began.  It 
was  easy  to  spread  word  that  Louis  XVI  could  not  have  children,  and 
therefore  these  childern  were  not  entitled  to  rule.  Marie  Antoinette  suffered 
greatly  from  these  rumors.  Two  of  their  children  died  in  infancy — the  first 
Dauphin  and  a  sister.  The  second  Dauphin,  Louis  Charles,  stood  in  the 
way  of  too  many  aspirations. 

There  were  many  attempts  made  to  rescue  the  royal  family  from  the 
Tower,  just  as  there  were  many  attempts  made  to  rescue  Napoleon  later, 
and  it  is  rather  interesting  that  the  woman  who  was  to  become  the  wife  of 
Napoleon  is  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  rescue  of  the  Dauphin.  Josephine 
had  been  a  prisoner  with  her  husband,  Beauharnais,  during  the  Revolution. 
He  was  guillotined  but  she  was  released. 

Monsieur  Coittant  wrote  in  his  diary,  from  Port  Libre,  19th  Thermidor: 
“Amongst  those  released  today  was  Madame  Beauharnais,  a  female  uni¬ 
versally  loved  by  the  prisoners.  We  were  so  pleased  to  hear  that  Tallien 
had  put  an  end  to  her  sufferings  by  procuring  her  release  that  we  broke  out 
into  an  unanimous  shout  of  joy  which  affected  her  so  strongly  that  she  was 
taken  suddenly  ill.  When  she  had  recovered  herself,  she  bade  us  all  fare¬ 
well,  and  left  the  prison  amidst  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual  inside  the  walls.”  The  author  has  a  note  saying:  “She  is  now  the 
consort  of  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  Gen.  Buonaparte”  (from  a  “Collection 


of  Authentic  Narratives  of  Horrors  of  the  Revolutionary  Government  of 
France,”  written  by  eyewitnesses). 

In  Josephine’s  Secret  Memoirs ,  she  says:  “I  was  of  the  number  of  privi¬ 
leged  persons  who  composed  the  Society  of  the  Directors;  I  always  had 
some  favor  to  ask  for  unfortunate  emigrants.  I  went  daily  to  plead  their 
cause  at  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  Among  them,  Barras  was  the  most 
easy  of  approach.” 

She  also  said:  “For  a  long  time  the  royalists  had  demanded  the  recall  of 
the  son  of  Louis  XVI,  but  in  vain;  they  had  offered  to  lay  down  their  arms 
as  the  price  of  his  restoration,  and  it  is  pretended  that  such  a  clause  was 
introduced  among  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty;  but  as  the  deputy  Se- 
vestre  had  publicly  announced  the  death  of  the  young  king  to  the  National 
Convention,  the  Vendeans  could  not  insist  upon  his  being  transferred  to 
the  head-quarters  of  their  army!’  (This  seems  to  suggest  quite  frankly  that 
the  report  of  his  death  was  premature  to  say  the  least.  The  Vendeans  could 
not  insist  upon  his  being  transferred  to  their  headquarters  after  his  death 
had  been  publicly  announced.  Is  this  sarcasm  on  Josephine’s  part?) 

Josephine  also  relates  how  she  found  her  principal  huntsman  looking  at  a 
medallion  portrait  that  he  carried  about  his  neck.  She  asked  to  see  it.  He 
was  frightened,  but  placed  it  in  her  hands.  He  said :  “I  have  not  abandoned 
Louis  XVI.  He  was  my  master  and  I  will  mourn  him  as  long  as  I  live.  .  .  . 
I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  bring  him  some  comfort  and  this  portrait  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  confidence  which  that  unhappy  monarch  deigned  to  repose 
in  me.”  A  note  said:  “He  had  even  fulfilled  some  secret  missions  abroad 
in  behalf  of  the  royal  family.” 

Josephine  also  related  how  one  impostor  was  caught,  then  said :  “On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  provinces  flattered  them¬ 
selves  that  they  had  among  them  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.”  A  note  says  (note 
36,  Vol.  I)  :  “Marie-Therese  had  received  from  her  brother  a  dog  which  she 
took  with  her  on  leaving  the  Temple  prison.  This  faithful  companion  fol¬ 
lowed  her  until  1801,  when  falling  from  the  top  of  a  balcony  at  the  palace 
Poniatowski  at  Warsaw,  he  expired  under  his  mistress’  eyes.”  (If  her 
brother  had  been  allowed  to  keep  a  dog  and  then  gave  it  to  her,  it  does 
not  sound  as  if  he  died  from  cruel  treatment.  Rather  it  sounds  as  if  he 
gave  it  to  her  when  he  went  away,  and  in  that  case  she  must  have  known 
that  he  left.) 

Some  said  that  Josephine  and  Barras  saved  the  Dauphin  and  “hoped  to 
secure  their  own  future  by  producing  him  later.”  In  Barras’  Memoirs,  he 
tells  how  he  went  to  prison  to  see  the  children  of  Louis  XVI,  after  a  rumor 
had  spread  that  they  had  escaped.  Again  he  says:  “At  the  time,  the  armies 
of  the  Republic  were  winning  their  most  brilliant  victories  (Prairial,  Year 
III),  the  Army  of  Conde,  learning  of  the  death  of  the  boy  it  called  Louis 
XVII,  had  proclaimed  in  camp  the  old  formula:  ‘Louis  XVII  is  dead,  Long 
Live  Louis  XVIII’  ”  (II,  125 — notice  that  it  says:  It  called  him  Louis  XVII). 
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As  I  said,  some  people  thought  that  Josephine  and  Barras  saved  the  Dau¬ 
phin  because  they  hoped  to  secure  their  own  future  by  producing  him  later. 
I  can  believe  that  of  Barras;  but  we  must  remember  that  Josephine  had 
been  in  prison,  and  said  she  was  always  going  to  Barras  in  behalf  of  some 
unfortunate  emigrant.  Barras  was  a  revolutionist  even  though  a  nobleman, 
but,  having  squandered  his  fortune,  was  drawn  into  the  revolution  as  an 
adventure. 

When  Barras  visited  the  Temple,  he  was  the  most  powerful  man  in 
France.  He  it  was  who  made  Napoleon  famous  by  appointing  him  to  com¬ 
mand  the  artillery  which  scattered  the  mob  and  saved  the  convention. 
Josephine,  at  that  time,  had  a  powerful  influence  over  Barras,  and  he  could 
please  her  and  serve  his  own  end  if  he  could  checkmate  Louis  XVIII.  He 
did  go  to  the  Temple  on  the  9th  Thermidor  and  saw  the  Dauphin.  The 
next  day  he  put  in  a  new  Superintendent  of  the  Prison,  M.  Laurent,  a  man 
born  in  Martinique,  Josephine’s  birthplace.  Laurant  put  out  those  in  charge 
and  put  in  a  man  and  wife  named  Lienard. 

In  Madame  Campan’s  Memoirs  is  an  interesting  bit  which  is  quite  irrele¬ 
vant  to  our  story,  but  still  worth  recording:  “Madame  de  Beauharnais  sent 
her  daughter  Hortense,  later  Queen  of  Holland,  here  [to  school].  Six 
months  later  she  came  to  tell  her  daughter  that  she  was  now  married  to  a 
Corsican  gentleman,  brought  up  in  a  military  school.  The  daughter  long 
lamented  her  mother’s  change  of  name.”  (This  was  of  course  no  other 
than  Napoleon.)  Madame  Campan  had  been  Marie  Antoinette’s  First  Lady 
of  the  Chamber;  and  after  the  Revolution,  she  started  a  school  for  girls 
which  became  quite  famous.  President  Monroe’s  daughter  was  one  of  her 
pupils.  Madame  Campan  told  her  pupils  about  the  Revolution,  of  the  out¬ 
rages  committed  against  the  royal  majesty  and  “of  the  descendants  of  kings 
living  in  foreign  lands." 

A  note  in  Gouverneur  Morris’  diary  says:  “Morris  is  up  to  his  neck  in  a 
plan  to  get  the  royal  family  away,  not  from  France,  but  from  Paris.  In 
Vienna  in  1796,  he  restores  to  Madame  Royale  the  remnants  of  her  father’s 
secret  service  money  intrusted  to  him  by  the  king.” 

Some  thought  that  the  Dauphin  escaped  after  the  Convention  of  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1794,  which  declared  that  the  royalists  could  not  be  quelled  while 
the  prince  remained  in  Paris  and  therefore  he  should  be  exiled. 

The  Comte  de  Provence,  later  Louis  XVIII,  had  circulated  stories  that 
the  Dauphin  was  a  bastard,  and  it  was  best  to  hide  him  away.  The  noble 
emigres  whose  lands  had  been  confiscated  felt  more  hope  in  the  Comte 
de  Provence  than  they  did  in  a  ten-year-old  boy.  The  Princess  de  Lambelle 
testified  in  1803  that  she  had  heard  from  Barras  that  the  Dauphin  had  been 
spirited  away.  On  July  3,  1793,  the  Dauphin  was  taken  from  his  mother. 
They  replied  to  her  entreaties:  “No  one  wants  to  kill  your  son.”  She  died 
October  16, 1793.  Josephine  Beauharnais  was  released  from  prison  August  6, 
1794. 
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Amongst  those  testifying  against  Marie  Antoinette  at  her  trial  was 
Simon.  “They  heard  Simon  the  cobbler  in  whose  house  her  son  was 
lodged.”  (This  is  taken  from  the  Court  trial  and  seems  to  disprove  that 
the  Dauphin  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Temple  when  torn  from  his 
mother.) 

Monsieur  Genet,  who  was  Madame  Campan’s  brother,  espoused  the 
Republican  cause  and  was  made  Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  He 
was  supposed  to  bring  both  children  with  him.  A  carriage  with  a  false 
back  had  been  made,  but  was  seized  by  the  mob.  He  came  in  May,  1793. 
It  is  said  that  at  a  dinner  at  Dr.  Hosack’s  in  New  York  City  in  1818,  he 
said  that  the  Dauphin  was  in  the  United  States.  He  thought  the  Dauphin 
was  in  western  New  York  and  that  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  knew  all  about  it. 
He  said  that  Le  Ray  came  to  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  lived  in 
affluence  and  was  intimate  with  the  St.  Regis  Indians  at  Hogansburg. 

It  is  said  that  the  French  Clergy  felt  that  all  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Bourbons  were  a  judgment  on  them  for  the  nonrecognition  of  Louis  XVII. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Tom  Paine  had  something  to  do  with  the 
rescue  of  the  Dauphin;  so  we  perused  Woodward’s  Tom  Paine.  Tom  Paine 
fled  England,  his  birthplace,  because  tradition  decreed  that  he  must  keep 
to  his  father’s  trade.  His  father  was  a  stay-maker.  Tom  kept  at  it  for  five 
years,  then  ran  away.  He  happened  to  meet  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  go  to  the  United  States,  where  the  common  man  had  a 
chance.  Later  he  went  to  Paris  during  their  Revolution.  He  took  rooms 
at  No.  63  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  which  had  once  upon  a  time  been  Madame 
Pompadour’s  home.  On  August  26,  1792,  the  National  Assembly  con¬ 
ferred  the  honorary  title  of  French  Citizen  on  Paine,  and  chose  him  to 
represent  them  in  the  National  Convention.  Paine  thought  that  Louis  XVI 
and  his  family  should  be  allowed  to  escape,  and  that  France  should  then 
set  up  a  Republic  like  the  United  States.  He  considered  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI  as  savagery.  It  would  contribute  nothing  to  the  cause  of  human 
freedom.  He  made  a  long-continued  effort  to  save  Louis  XVI’s  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  Talleyrand  was  instrumental  in  his  escape.  Talley¬ 
rand  was  in  America  during  those  years,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson,  who 
started  quite  a  furore  when  he  wrote  The  Lost  Prince  about  1845,  said  that 
when  Talleyrand’s  Memoirs  were  published,  we  would  know  the  truth. 
The  Memoirs  were  supposed  to  be  published  thirty  years  after  his  death, 
but  they  were  not  published  until  sixty  years  later.  I  read  them  eagerly, 
thinking  now  I  will  know  the  truth;  but  sad  to  say,  they  had  been  greatly 
deleted — they  even  admitted  it — and  little  was  said  about  Talleyrand’s  trip 
to  northern  New  York.  Talleyrand  admitted  traveling  as  far  north  as 
Maine;  and  on  horseback  and  by  waterways  that  must  have  been  quite  a 
journey.  But  why,  he  does  not  say;  so  even  had  Mr.  Hanson  lived  long 
enough,  he  would  have  been  no  wiser. 

Let  us  take  another  look  at  Talleyrand’s  Memoirs,  which  I  read  so  eager- 


ly.  In  the  preface  to  Anna  Bowman  Dodd’s  Talleyrand  (Paris,  1927),  she 
says:  “The  more  famous  historians  and  critics  are  of  the  unanimous  opinion 
that  Talleyrand’s  Memoirs,  edited  by  Due  de  Broglie,  have  been  greatly 
modified,  that  certain  pages  have  been  omitted,  and  many  statements 
changed.  To  Americans,  there  are  few  pages  as  interesting  in  his  Memoirs 
mutilated  as  they  unquestionably  have  been,  as  those  in  which  he  describes 
his  stay  in  America  and  a  record  of  a  journey  to  its  forests .” 

Let  us  review  some  of  Talleyrand’s  life  about  this  time.  King  Louis  XVI 
sent  him  to  England  on  a  mission  in  1792.  He  was  there  till  some  time  in 
1794.  In  1793,  England  passed  a  bill  placing  French  emigres  under  police 
supervision,  so  he  left  for  the  United  States.  He  landed  at  Philadelphia 
with  no  desire  to  land  anywhere,  indifferent  to  all.  He  spent  two  winters 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  He  was  here  nearly  thirty  months  “without 
any  other  aim  than  that  of  being  away  from  either  France  or  England  and 
impelled  by  the  sole  interest  of  seeing  with  my  own  eyes,  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  Nation  whose  history  is  only  beginning. ...  I  was  so  lonely  while  there, 
I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me  to  see  the  chief  person¬ 
ages  whose  names  the  American  Revolution  has  handed  to  history,  espe¬ 
cially  Gen.  Hamilton  whom  I  admired.” 

In  the  summer  of  1795  he  left  Philadelphia  with  M.  de  Beaumetz  and  a 
“Mr.  Heydecoper,”  and  traveled  inland.  He  said  that  all  trace  of  men’s 
presence  disappeared  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  inland.  Our  cities  were 
founded  upon  commerce  abroad,  and  that  nothing  had  been  done  about 
agriculture,  the  basis  on  which  all  states  are  founded.  He  speaks  of  being 
in  Massachusetts;  at  Machias,  a  small  trading  port  in  Maine;  in  Connecti¬ 
cut;  at  Frenchman’s  Bay,  etc.  We  catch  a  little  bit  about  it,  by  piecing 
together.  For  instance,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  she 
tells  us  that  Talleyrand  and  M.  Beaumetz  visited  her  at  Troy,  New  York, 
in  the  latter  part  of  September.  He  went  up  the  Hudson  to  Albany  and 
stopped  at  General  Schuyler’s  mansion  there.  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  was 
there,  and  also  Alexander  Hamilton,  General  Schuyler’s  son-in-law.  In 
June,  1795,  Talleyrand  sent  a  petition  to  the  Convention  asking  that  he  be 
allowed  to  return  to  France.  He  said:  “I  am  not  an  emigre,  and  I  ought  not 
to  be  treated  as  one.”  In  November,  1795,  he  received  permission  to  return, 
and  no  records  exist  to  explain  satisfactorily  why  he  delayed  seven  months 
before  taking  ship.  He  spent  that  winter  in  Philadelphia  principally  occu¬ 
pied  in  writing  letters  to  friends. 

If  he  were  so  bored  here,  why  did  he  linger  six  months  before  sailing? 
Methinks  he  should  have  taken  the  next  boat  out. 

In  The  Lost  Prince,  it  speaks  of  Jacob  Vanderheyden,  an  Indian  trader 
whom  Talleyrand  knew,  and  who  may  have  been  concerned  in  the  Dau¬ 
phin’s  whereabouts.  I  am  wondering  if  the  Mr.  Heydecoper  that  Talley¬ 
rand  admits  as  being  a  companion  of  that  trip,  was  not  the  Indian  trader, 
Vanderheyden,  whom  Talleyrand  knew.  He  may  have  taken  Talleyrand 
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to  see  the  Dauphin.  It  is  very  likely  that  he  would  change  the  name  if  he 
wished  to  hide  the  man’s  identity. 

An  Indian,  John  Skenondogh  O’Brien  (denoting  an  Irish  father),  was 
still  living  in  1853  and  told  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson  that  while  he  was  at  Ticon- 
deroga  in  1795,  two  Frenchmen,  one  like  a  Romish  priest,  came  there. 
O’Brien  had  been  educated  in  France  and  talked  with  them.  They  said 
the  boy  was  born  in  France,  and  adopted  by  an  Iroquois  chief  named 
Thomas  Williams.  (Talleyrand  was  formerly  a  priest.) 

Barras  says  in  his  Memoirs:  “Talleyrand  gave  the  Directorate  statistics 
of  the  Bourbons  in  and  beyond  Europe.  He  informed  us  of  the  exact  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  from  one  end  to  the  other.” 
(It  may  be  that  he  took  this  trip  up  north  to  find  the  exact  spot  where  the 
Dauphin  was  hidden.) 

Even  in  unexpected  places,  one  finds  some  mention  of  the  rescue  of  the 
Dauphin.  In  The  Abbe  Biratteau,  Honore  de  Balzac  speaks  of  “Conjectures 
which  led  them  to  believe  in  the  survival  of  Louis  XVII  smuggled  away 
in  a  hollow  log  of  wood.” 

In  The  Correspondence  between  Marie  Antoinette  and  Count  Fersen, 
we  find  that  he  writes  his  sister  of  his  adoration  for  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
her  love  for  him;  how  terrible  he  feels  at  her  fate,  how  he  tried  to  help; 
how  worried  he  is  about  her  children.  In  1796,  he  went  to  Vienna  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  daughter  of  his  adored  one— but  he  never  mentioned 
the  fate  of  the  Dauphin.  Had  the  Dauphin  died  in  the  Temple,;  surely 
he  would  have  mentioned  this  sad  end  of  a  young  boy.  But  had  he  escaped, 
he  surely  would  have  said  nothing. 

I  happened  on  a  book  which  seems  to  be  little  known.  I  found  it  in 
Wiscasset,  Maine.  It  is  called  A  Royal  Tragedy,  and  was  written  by  Nat 
Wilder,  Jr.  A  note  says:  “The  scenes  and  incidents  in  this  historic  romance 
are  taken  from  letters  and  manuscripts  found  in  an  old  trunk  in  the  garret 
of  the  Capt.  Cloud  Homestead  at  Wiscasset,  Maine.”  It  also  said  that  the 
Marie  Antoinette  house  was  still  standing  at  Edgecomb,  Maine,  where  it 
had  been  moved;  so  I  went  there  to  find  out  what  I  could. 

The  story  is  that  Captain  Cloud  (the  real  name  is  Clough)  went  to 
France  in  1792  with  his  boat  loaded  with  tobacco  and  lumber,  but  he  was 
not  allowed  to  land  because  of  the  Revolution.  He  presented  the  case  to 
our  Minister,  Gouverneur  Morris,  but  was  warned  to  leave  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Through  Tom  Paine  they  met  Talleyrand.  Talleyrand  was  interested 
in  the  fate  of  the  queen.  Captain  Cloud’s  daughter  was  arrested  in  July, 
1793,  and  taken  to  the  Conciergerie.  They  could  not  find  out  why  she  was 
arrested.  She  seemed  a  favored  prisoner.  Finally  they  learned  that  she  was 
being  used  to  help  in  the  escape  of  Marie  Antoinette.  They  were  told  that 
his  vessel  would  be  released  if  he  would  take  a  small  party  to  the  States. 

Talleyrand  was  the  recognized  diplomat  of  the  Royalist  Party;  a  friend 
of  the  king  and  queen,  and  was  naturally  leader  of  the  band  of  royalists 
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trying  to  rescue  the  royal  family.  Escape  by  land  had  failed;  now  they 
thought  of  America.  This  American  schooner  gave  Talleyrand  the  first 
idea  of  the  rescue  of  the  entire  family  by  sea.  The  Chevalier  de  Rougeville 
was  given  the  task  of  negotiating  with  Captain  Cloud  (Madame  Royale 
affirms  this  in  her  Memoirs).  The  Chevalier  de  Rougeville  then  went  to 
Captain  Cloud  and  made  him  a  proposal,  saying  his  vessel  would  be  re¬ 
leased  immediately  if  he  would  take  a  small  party  to  America.  He  did  not 
say  who  they  were. 

Talleyrand  was  awaiting  the  return  of  the  Chevalier  when  Clery,  the 
King’s  valet,  brought  word  that  the  Royal  Family  had  been  removed  to 
the  Temple.  Quick  action  was  necessary,  so  when  the  Chevalier  returned, 
Talleyrand  sent  for  M.  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont,  the  only  one  who  was  in  the 
secret  councils  with  Talleyrand  and  the  Chevalier.  He  was  a  very  wealthy 
man  and  had  given  liberally  to  perfect  their  plans.  Probably  no  three  men 
in  France  were  better  fitted  to  arrange  the  details  of  such  an  undertaking. 

De  Rougeville  was  to  be  in  charge  of  the  family  when  the  flight  took 
place.  He  was  requested  to  learn  what  articles  they  desired  to  take  with 
them,  and  to  see  that  they  were  promptly  shipped.  He  communicated  with 
Clery,  and  through  his  connivance,  certain  cabinets,  chairs,  tapestries,  and 
two  beautiful  Sevres  vases  were  shipped  to  the  “Sally  of  Wiscasset,”  as 
Captain  Cloud’s  boat  was  called.  Clery  reported  two  moves  of  the  Com¬ 
mune  that  upset  their  plans.  The  king  was  taken  from  his  family  at  the 
Temple  and  confined  in  a  room  by  himself.  The  Dauphin  was  also  taken 
away.  Chaumont  was  given  the  task  of  tracing  the  Dauphin  and,  by  the 
aid  of  money  used  amongst  the  attendants,  learned  that  the  Dauphin  had 
been  placed  in  the  custody  of  two  men  who  made  their  home  in  the  vilest 
part  of  Paris,  and  who  were  instructed  to  make  way  with  the  child  when 
the  word  was  given,  in  order  that  no  blood  of  the  royal  family  should  re¬ 
main.  Their  treatment  of  the  tenderly  reared  boy  was  reported  to  be  brutal 
in  the  extreme. 

Then  the  queen  was  sent  to  the  Conciergerie,  after  the  king  was  executed 
January  21,  1793.  This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  conspirators.  The  Com¬ 
mune  was  afraid  of  the  wrath  of  Austria;  so  they  figured  that  there  might 
still  be  time  to  save  her.  Talleyrand  called  his  advisers  together  and  the 
day  of  rescue  was  set.  Chaumont  had  been  able  to  reach  one  of  the  captors 
of  the  Dauphin,  Bellanger,  and  he  had  agreed  to  accept  a  changeling  in  his 
place.  (Bellanger  has  been  spoken  of  as  Louis  XVIII’s  agent.  It  is  said  that 
Louis  XVIII  gave  his  pledge  to  save  the  Dauphin.  He  might  have  taken 
him  from  the  Temple  to  destroy  him,  but  would  try  to  convince  Madame 
Royale  that  he  had  taken  him  to  safety.  On  his  deathbed,  Bellanger  is  said 
to  have  confessed  that  he  brought  the  Dauphin  to  the  United  States.) 

The  substitution  was  to  be  made  at  night,  and  the  boy  taken  by  the  river 
route  to  Havre.  The  queen  was  to  be  taken  part  way  by  land,  and  then  by 
boat  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  avoiding  Havre.  The  King  left  Clery  his 
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seal,  his  wedding  ring  and  lock  of  hair,  and  these  were  to  be  intrusted  to 
Chaumont  as  evidence  of  royal  birth  by  which  the  Dauphin  could  establish 
his  identity.  (Other  authorities  say  that  these  finally  came  into  the  hands 
of  Louis  XVIII  and  Charles  X.) 

Warden  Richard  was  not  averse  to  helping  to  save  the  queen,  but  insisted 
that  there  must  be  some  show  of  superior  force  to  excuse  his  negligence. 
Talleyrand  announced  details  on  the  night  previous.  De  Rougeville  was  to 
escort  the  queen.  He  had  been  allowed  to  communicate  with  Sally  Cloud, 
who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Conciergerie,  and  who  was  to  pass  a  note  to  the 
queen  the  next  day.  Captain  Cloud  reported  that  the  goods  were  on  board, 
and  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  Chaumont  and  the  Dauphin  as  a  signal  to 
sail.  They  had  not  told  the  queen  of  the  Dauphin’s  safety,  because  it  was 
hard  to  communicate  with  her  and  partly  because  they  wanted  to  surprise 
her.  It  was  a  fatal  decision.  “The  wisest  man  of  his  day,  Talleyrand  did  not 
understand  a  woman’s  heart.” 

The  Chevalier  de  Rougeville  went  to  Sally  with  a  letter  telling  her  to 
assist  him.  She  was  to  take  a  box  of  flowers  to  the  queen  on  the  day  selected 
and  give  them  in  such  a  way  that  she  would  find  the  concealed  note.  She 
was  also  to  be  ready  to  fly  with  the  queen.  The  letter  also  told  Sally  that 
her  father  had  chosen  a  trusted  friend  to  see  that  she  was  safely  away. 
A  cry,  “Make  way  for  the  prisoner,”  was  to  be  the  signal  when  chosen 
friends  would  rush  into  her  cell  and  aid  the  queen’s  flight  while  others 
overpowered  the  gendarmes. 

Sally  took  the  flowers  to  Marie  Antoinette  and  stood  between  the  keepers 
and  the  queen.  Marie  Antoinette  read  the  note  and  said  there  was  no  hope. 
Suddenly  the  door  was  burst  open  and  men  armed  with  pistols  and  clubs 
appeared.  The  soldiers’  weapons  were  taken  away.  The  Chevalier  sprang 
to  the  side  of  the  queen  and  attempted  to  lead  her  from  the  cell,  but  she 
refused  to  go  with  him.  She  said:  “I  can  not  go.  Do  you  not  know  that 
every  tie  that  binds  me  to  earth  has  been  severed  ?  What  have  I  to  live  for 
now?  They  have  taken  the  Dauphin  from  me  and  my  daughter  has  been 
sent  away.  I  can  not  leave  France  while  my  children  remain  to  suffer.” 

So  they  sailed  without  her.  If  Chaumont  had  rescued  the  Dauphin  and 
had  him  on  board,  ready  to  sail,  then  surely  they  took  him  to  America, 
and  Chaumont  would  naturally  take  him  to  this  northern  wilderness  which 
he  knew  so  well.  Where  better  to  hide  him  than  with  the  Indians  ?  Natu¬ 
rally  they  would  never  tell  anyone  that  they  had  the  Dauphin  safe  with 
them.  It  may  explain  Talleyrand’s  visit  to  these  wilds  while  he  was  over 
here.  The  queen  met  her  death  October  16,  1793.  It  is  much  easier  to  believe 
a  tale  based  on  material  found  over  here  than  anything  published  in  France, 
where  they  would  naturally  try  to  hide  the  facts  at  that  time,  and  at  subse¬ 
quent  times  during  the  monarchy.  There  were  too  many  enemies,  with 
their  spies,  over  there. 

The  “Sally  of  Wiscasset”  took  twenty-six  days  to  sail  to  Cape  Sable,  and 
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then  it  sailed  down  the  coast  of  Maine  to  Wiscasset.  Wiscasset  was  a  great 
port  in  those  days.  Marie  Antoinette’s  furniture  was  put  in  the  home  that 
was  prepared  for  her.  For  many  years  it  was  a  great  attraction.  In  1838  the 
house  was  purchased  by  Captain  Gardiner  Gore,  and  moved  on  scows 
across  the  Sheepscot  River  to  Edgecomb,  Maine.  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
furnishings  were  scattered.  Sally  kept  some  of  the  things,  and  they  were  in 
her  family  for  several  generations.  One  sideboard  was  especially  treasured. 

I  wrote  the  librarian  at  Wiscasset,  Maine,  to  find  out  if  the  story  was  his¬ 
torically  correct.  Did  the  author  base  it  on  clippings  and  letters  he  found 
there?  Her  answer  was:  “Of  course  the  basis  of  the  story  is  authentic,  but 
many  of  the  minor  details  are  incorrect  (such  as  the  Indians  crossing  the 
bridge,  there  being  no  bridge  here  at  that  time).  Interesting  reference  to 
Capt.  Clough  may  be  found  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
Adams,  by  William  C.  Adams.” 

I  am  going  to  quote  from  Mr.  Wilder  regarding  two  Sevres  vases  which 
he  says  were  a  part  of  Marie  Antoinette’s  furnishings  brought  here,  and 
placed  in  the  home  selected  for  her.  “The  most  treasured  relics  were  two 
Sevres  vases,  which  remained  in  the  family  until  presented  by  Frank  Swan 
to  his  family  physician  for  saving  the  life  of  Mrs.  Swan  (Sally)  during  a 
critical  illness.  The  vases  were  about  fourteen  inches  high  and  of  the  typical 
Sevres  blue  color.  The  Sevres  mark,  L  L  interlaced,  was  on  the  base  of  each. 
The  date  marks,  indicating  1782  as  the  time  of  manufacture,  were  also 
there.  The  initials  of  a  famous  Sevres  gilder  were  beside  those  of  a  Sevres 
painter.  One  scene  pictured  on  these  vases  represented  Louis  XVI  receiving 
word  of  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin.  Both  vases  are  now  the  property  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City.” 

I  went  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  saw  these  vases.  One  of 
them  does  have  the  date  letter  1782,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  the  first  Dau¬ 
phin,  Louis  Joseph,  who  died  in  1789.  The  inscription  on  the  vase  is:  “C’est 
un  fils,  Monsieur”  (It  is  a  son,  Sir).  That  surely  can  represent  Louis  XVI 
receiving  word  of  the  birth  of  his  son.  The  other  one  represents  “Les  Delices 
de  la  maternite”  which  can  be  translated  into  “the  joys  of  motherhood.” 

In  a  letter  from  C.  Louise  Avery,  Associate  Curator  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  she  says:  “A  very  good  account  of  the  activities  of  Col.  James 
Swan  and  of  the  French  furniture  and  other  art  objects  which  he  brought 
to  America  in  the  years  1793  to  1796  is  given  by  Donald  Pitcher,  in  the 
magazine  Antiques,  vol.  37,  Feb.  1940,  pages  69-71.  You  can  no  doubt  find 
this  magazine  in  one  of  the  larger  Chicago  libraries  or  in  the  library  of  the 
Art  Institute. 

“According  to  this  article,  Captain  Stephen  Clough  of  Wiscasset  had  been 
associated  with  Swan  in  exporting  lumber  in  the  1780’s.  At  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  Swan  exported  food  and  other  supplies  badly  needed 
by  the  French  people  and  the  revolutionary  army  and  received  in  exchange 
shiploads  of  goods,  much  of  which  had  belonged  to  the  nobility  and  which 
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had  either  been  sold  by  them  or  more  often  confiscated  by  the  revolutionists. 
Clough,  in  his  continued  association  with  Swan,  sailed  in  1793  for  France 
and,  according  to  tradition,  was  to  bring  Marie  Antoinette  back  with  him, 
in  his  ship  Sally.  The  attempt  to  rescue  the  queen  failed,  but  Clough  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  back  a  shipload  of  French  furniture,  much  of  which 
(again  according  to  tradition)  was  retained  in  his  home  on  Squam  Island, 
overlooking  Wiscasset  harbor.  However,  according  to  Donald  Pitcher, 
‘today  there  are  pieces  of  French  furniture  all  over  New  England  which  the 
owners  state  originally  arrived  at  Wiscasset  in  the  hold  of  the  Sally — far 
more  pieces  than  one  ship  could  possibly  have  carried.’  [My  notion  is  that 
it  probably  made  many  trips — H.  D.  M.] 

“The  Metropolitan  Museum  owns  two  Sevres  vases  which  have  been 
linked — but  I  believe  quite  erroneously — with  this  story.  They  were  lent 
to  the  Muesum  in  1880  and  bequeathed  to  it  in  1886  by  Mrs.  Alexander  E. 
Hosack.  At  the  time,  Mrs.  Hosack  wrote  a  letter  stating  that  they  were 
‘purchased  by  Gouverneur  Morris,  the  American  ambassador  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  in  France’  and  were  bought  by  Dr.  David  Hosack,  her 
father-in-law,  after  the  death  of  Morris.  .  . 

At  least  the  Sevres  vases  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  they  are 
worthy  of  an  inspection. 

Madame  Royale,  Marie  Antoinette’s  daughter,  spoke  of  this  plan  to  res¬ 
cue  her  mother.  In  her  Memoirs  she  says:  “Unfortunately  the  project  had 
not  succeeded.  I  have  been  since  told  that  the  gendarmes  who  guarded  her 
and  the  gaoler’s  wife  had  been  previously  gained  over  by  some  of  her 
friends;  that  she  had  seen  in  her  prison  several  persons  who  were  wholly 
devoted  to  her.  The  chance  of  escape  was  lost  upon  one  occasion  by  her 
speaking  to  the  first  guard  in  mistake  for  the  second.  ...  We  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  all  these  details  at  the  time;  the  only  thing  that  we  knew  was 
that  my  mother  had  seen  a  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis  (the  note  said  it  was 
M.  de  Rougeville)  who  had  succeeded  in  passing  her  a  few  lines  concealed 
in  a  carnation.” 

Some  people  say  that  Madame  Royale  said  that  her  brother  died  in  the 
Temple.  So  let’s  look  at  the  Memoirs  again.  First  let  us  say  that  she  wrote 
part  of  her  Memoirs  in  the  Temple,  during  the  last  six  months,  and  part 
was  written  after  she  became  the  wife  of  the  Due  d’Angouleme.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  she  was  dominated  by  her  uncle,  Louis  XVIII,  and  that  he 
even  rewrote  parts  of  her  Memoirs  in  his  own  handwriting.  If  she  knew 
that  her  brother  escaped,  certainly  she  is  not  going  to  tell  Louis  XVIII,  or 
any  of  the  Dauphin’s  enemies.  First  she  relates  how  the  Dauphin  became 
mentally  ill  from  his  treatment  and  the  awful  experiences  he  went  through. 
(She  was  probably  really  convinced  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  rule.) 

She  says:  “On  Jan.  19,  1794,  we  heard  a  great  noise  in  my  brother’s  room 
from  which  we  conjectured  that  they  were  removing  him  from  the  Temple, 
and  we  were  confirmed  in  this  belief  when  we  saw  them,  through  the  key- 
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hole,  carrying  away  a  bundle  of  things.  We  also  heard,  on  the  succeeding 
days,  the  frequent  sound  of  the  opening  of  his  door  and  of  persons  walking 
in  his  room,  so  that  we  remained  persuaded  of  his  departure.  I  have  since 
learned  that  it  was  the  removal  of  Simon  that  caused  this  bustle.  I  have  also 
since  learned  that  they  had  the  cruelty  to  leave  my  poor  brother  alone.” 
(Perhaps  her  uncle  wrote  this  part.) 

She  spoke  of  the  tragedy  of  losing  her  Aunt  Elisabeth.  She  said:  “May  I 
have  all  her  virtues  and  be  allowed  one  day  to  rejoin  her  together  with  my 
father  and  mother  in  the  bosom  of  our  God,  where  I  doubt  not  they  now 
enjoy  the  reward  of  their  meritorious  death.”  You  will  notice  that  she 
omitted  her  brother’s  name.  Remember  that  these  Memoirs  were  written 
after  her  brother  was  supposed  to  have  died. 

Again  she  says:  “On  July  28,  at  6  a.m.,  I  heard  a  sudden  noise  and  tumult 
in  the  Temple,  a  constant  opening  and  shutting  of  doors.  All  the  confusion 
was  occasioned  by  a  visit  from  the  members  of  the  National  Convention. 
I  heard  the  bolts  of  my  brother’s  room  drawn  and  the  door  opened.  Barras 
was  of  the  number.  Barras  spoke  to  me.  The  guard  was  now  doubled.  .  .  . 
At  9:30  p.m.,  the  third  day,  I  had  retired.  They  knocked  and  ordered  me  to 
open  it  that  I  might  be  seen  by  Laurent,  the  Commissary  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  guard  of  me  and  my  brother.  They  made 
a  search,  showed  everything  to  Laurent,  and  left.  Three  days  later,  the 
Convention  sent  a  deputation  to  ascertain  the  state  of  my  brother’s  health. 
They  took  pity  and  gave  orders  for  his  better  treatment.  He  was  still  how¬ 
ever  left  alone  in  his  room.  Laurent  visited  his  room  three  times  a  day,  but 
being  closely  watched  and  fearing  to  compromise  his  own  safety,  he  could 
do  nothing  more.  He  was  more  attentive  to  me.  I  have  no  reason  whatever 
to  find  fault  with  his  conduct  towards  me,  but  quite  the  contrary,  during 
all  the  time  that  he  was  on  duty  at  the  Temple. 

“About  Nov.  1,  the  Civil  Commissaries  arrived  to  report  on  the  state  of 
my  brother.  Gomier  was  appointed  to  share  the  duties  of  Laurent.  The 
unfortunate  child  had  been  for  a  long  time  back  accustomed  to  the  very 
worst  of  treatment.”  (She  says  child,  not  “my  brother.”) 

She  continues:  “The  greatest  distress  I  had  was  in  not  being  able  to  learn 
anything  respecting  my  mother  or  my  aunt.  [Note. — Surely  if  her  brother 
were  undergoing  harsh  treatment,  that  would  have  been  her  greatest  dis¬ 
tress.]  .  .  .  Even  his  mind  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  cruel  treatment 
that  had  been  so  long  exercised  towards  him  and  showed  signs  of  increasing 
weakness. — His  strength  daily  faded  away  until  the  ninth  of  June  when  he 
expired  without  agony.  Thus  died  on  the  ninth  of  June,  1795,  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Louis  XV ll  at  the  age  of  ten  years  and  two  months. 
— Had  he  lived  it  is  probable  he  would  never  have  recovered  the  effects 
of  it.”  (Notice  that  she  does  not  say  that  her  brother  died.  Of  course  King 
Louis  XVII  died  on  that  day,  and  all  his  hopes  died  with  that  child,  who¬ 
ever  it  was.) 


Let  us  review  what  she  said.  She  was  convinced  that  her  brother  was  re¬ 
moved  January  19,  1794.  No  one  was  allowed  to  see  him  for  months  after¬ 
wards,  probably  because  no  one  was  there.  Then  on  July  27,  there  was  a 
great  tumult.  The  members  of  the  National  Convention  visited  there  the 
next  day.  It  has  often  been  said  that  two  boys  were  brought  in  at  different 
times  to  impersonate  him.  I  surmise  that  a  boy  was  brought  in  the  27th, 
when  they  learned  that  the  committee  was  coming  the  next  day,  and  this 
boy  may  only  have  remained  there  a  few  days  to  pass  inspection.  Then, 
late  in  October,  there  was  another  commotion.  The  Commissaries  were 
checking  again.  They  came  November  1.  Gomier  was  appointed  to  share 
duties  with  Laurent.  It  is  believed  that  another  child  was  brought  in  then — 
a  child  that  could  not  recover  and  who  died  June  9,  1795. 

Madame  Royale  never  mentioned  pleading  to  see  her  brother,  or  trying 
to  bring  him  consolation,  or  even  saying  that  she  saw  him  after  her  aunt’s 
death.  Surely  when  they  were  left  orphans,  and  he  was  so  young,  she  would 
try  to  console  him,  and  no  one  could  have  been  cruel  enough  to  keep  her 
away  from  him.  (Always  keep  in  mind  that  her  Memoirs  were  corrected 
and  copied  by  her  uncle.) 

She  left  the  Tower  on  her  seventeenth  birthday,  December  18,  1795,  and 
was  in  exile  twenty-one  years.  She  died  in  1851,  aged  seventy-three.  She  is 
buried  at  Goritz  with  her  husband  and  Charles  X.  After  she  left  the  Tower, 
a  pathetic  note  could  be  seen  scratched  on  the  wall  of  her  room,  till  the 
Tower  was  razed  by  Napoleon  in  1811.  It  read:  “Marie-Therese  is  the  most 
unhappy  creature  in  the  world.  She  can  obtain  no  news  of  her  mother;  nor 
be  re-united  with  her,  though  she  has  asked  it  a  thousand  times.  Live,  my 
good  mother,  whom  I  love  well,  but  of  whom  I  can  hear  no  tidings.  Oh 
my  father,  watch  over  me  from  Heaven  above.  O  my  God,  forgive  those 
who  have  made  my  family  die.” 

C.  A.  Saint-Beuve  said  of  her:  “Submissive  to  her  uncle  in  whom  she 
sees  both  a  king  and  a  father,  she  thinks  only  of  re-uniting  all  her  faiths  and 
all  her  religions  and  of  practising  them  faithfully.  .  .  .  On  the  twenty-first 
of  January  and  the  sixteenth  of  October,  the  death  days  of  her  father  and 
her  mother  she  shut  herself  up  alone.”  (Again,  what  about  her  brother’s 
death  day,  if  he  is  dead?)  When  she  decided  to  marry  the  Due  d’Angou- 
leme  rather  than  the  Archduke  Charles  whom  the  Austrians  wished  her 
to  marry,  she  said:  “I  am  before  all  things  French  and  have  been  under 
subjection,  first  to  my  father,  then  my  brother,  and  now  the  king  my  uncle, 
and  I  will  yield  obedience  to  the  latter  whatever  be  the  nature  of  his  com¬ 
mands.” 

At  the  Jumel  Mansion  in  New  York  City,  I  talked  with  the  curator, 
Henry  Harrison  de  Frise,  son  of  the  Count  de  Frise.  He  is  very  much 
interested  in  this  early  French  history.  He  said  it  is  quite  generally  believed 
that  the  Dauphin  escaped.  He  showed  me  a  newspaper  article  written  about 
forty  years  ago,  which  said  that  of  the  many  who  claimed  to  be  the  Dau- 
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phin,  there  were  two  that  could  be  counted  the  most  authentic.  One  of 
them  is  the  person  who  was  buried  at  Hogansburg,  New  York,  in  1858, 
the  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams.  The  other  one  is  buried  at  Delft,  Holland.  That 
tombstone  reads:  “Charles  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Due  de  Normandie,  born 
Mar.  27,  1785,  died  Aug.  10,  1845.” 

Queen  Wilhelmina  is  said  to  be  so  sure  of  his  just  claim  that  she  caused 
the  tomb  to  be  repaired  at  her  own  expense.  It  said  the  truth  lies  buried 
in  the  archives  of  the  Czar  of  Russia;  with  Queen  Wilhelmina;  and  in  the 
Vatican.  Also  that  the  key  to  the  mystery  lies  in  Berlin.  This  article  further 
claimed  that  the  Dauphin  was  smuggled  out  in  January,  1794.  That  Simon 
his  keeper  was  not  a  brute,  and  helped  him  to  escape. 

The  person  buried  in  Delft,  Holland,  is  the  Charles  Naundorff  of  whom 
we  have  already  spoken.  Of  him,  Madame  Royale  said  to  St.  Didier:  “This 
man  is  nothing  but  an  impostor,  but  a  very  clever  one.”  And  Rev.  Mr. 
Hanson  thinks  that  “Naundorff  was  one  of  the  boys  used  to  impersonate 
the  Dauphin;  that  he  was  probably  imprisoned  to  conceal  his  secret  and 
then  reduced  to  a  wandering  life.”  He  quotes  Naundorff  as  saying:  “I  fear 
nothing,  for  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  prove  that  I  am  not  the 
son  of  the  martyr  king  of  France,  the  true  orphan  of  the  Temple.” 

Eric  Rede  Buckley  tells  us  in  Monsieur  Charles  that  Marie  Antoinette 
wrote  a  friend  regarding  the  Dauphin  when  he  was  only  four  years  old. 
She  said  that  he  had  delicate  nerves  and  that  unusual  noises  had  a  bad 
effect  on  him.  She  mentioned  one  convulsion.  He  was  a  rather  precocious 
and  intelligent  child,  but  had  fits  of  passion.  He  was  ill  in  May,  1793,  after 
the  king  was  executed,  and  again  in  June,  he  had  fainting  spells.  It  said 
that  he  was  put  in  a  separate  apartment  on  July  3  because  the  countries 
at  war  with  Revolutionary  France  intended  to  put  him  on  the  throne  if 
they  won. 

Someone  else  said:  “There  had  come  upon  him  the  curse  of  the  men  of 
his  family.  He  had  grown  weak,  had  nervous  fits  of  rage,  a  nervous  fear 
of  noise,  fits  and  convulsions.  He  had  grown  so  dull,  so  failing,  so  more 
than  common  sickly,  so  odd.”  (What  was  said  about  the  cruel  treatment 
he  received,  may  have  been  to  find  an  explanation  for  the  change  that  had 
come  upon  him.) 

Talon  has  been  spoken  of  as  being  implicated  in  his  rescue.  He  was  head 
of  the  Royal  Secret  Service,  and  became  one  of  the  king’s  chief  advisers; 
and  made  many  secret  visits  to  him.  When  Louis  XVI  attempted  to  escape, 
Talon  was  suspected  and  imprisoned  for  a  month.  In  1792,  he  fled  for  his 
life  when  papers  were  found  that  showed  him  involved  in  another  plot  to 
rescue  the  king.  In  1793,  he  was  in  Philadelphia  and  bought  land  at  Asylum, 
Pennsylvania,  as  a  refuge  for  the  queen.  Robert  Morris  and  John  Nicholson 
assisted  him.  Talleyrand  visited  Asylum  in  1794  with  Talon. 

In  the  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Count  Axel  Fersen,  October  16, 1793, 
he  says:  “The  queen  is  dead.  It  is  horrible — monsters — these  infamous 
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wretches.  Madame  especially  is  to  be  pitied;  she  is  sensitive  and  has  intelli¬ 
gence  enough  to  feel  the  whole  horror  of  her  situation;  they  are  capable 
of  everything  towards  her.  As  for  the  king  ( Dauphin ),  they  will  ruin  his 
natural  character,  and  his  existence  may  become  an  evil  to  France,  if  ever 
he  is  king.  What  a  horror;  and  why  does  not  divine  justice  avenge  such 
wrongs.”  He  also  mentions  M.  de  Rougeville’s  plot  to  rescue  the  queen. 

The  story  of  the  Dauphin,  as  told  by  G.  Le  Notre,  a  very  careful  French 
writer,  is  quite  interesting.  The  author’s  real  name  is  Louis  Leon  Theodore 
Gosselin,  and  the  title  of  the  book  is  The  Dauphin  ( Louis  XVII):  The 
Riddle  of  the  Temple.  He  says  it  is  based  entirely  on  official  documents. 
I  am  giving  a  digest  of  this  book. 

Le  Notre  says  that  after  Louis  XVI’s  death,  many  people  realized  that 
he  who  got  his  hands  on  the  Dauphin  would  become  master  of  the  country. 
That  several  worked  at  it;  others  worked  at  it  for  money,  influence,  honors, 
and  renown.  A  desperate  battle  was  therefore  waged  for  the  conquest  of 
the  orphan.  He  was  an  amiable,  graceful,  and  interesting  child.  People 
“who  knew  everything”  have  not  hesitated  to  condemn  Madame  Royale 
who  disowned  her  brother  “who  she  knew  was  living”  in  order  not  to 
compromise  the  rights  of  her  husband  to  the  Crown  of  France.  She  had 
even  been  nicknamed  “Duchess  Cain.”  Her  character  was  hardened  by  her 
adversities. 

She  believed  that  the  Dauphin  left  the  Tower  on  the  day  that  Simon  left. 
For  seventeen  months  she  heard  nothing.  He  says  it  is  funny  that  she  heard 
nothing  unusual  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  of  June,  1795,  or  that  no  one 
took  her  to  see  her  brother.  All  she  says  is  that  he  expired  without  agony 
on  the  ninth  of  June.  On  June  20  she  was  provided  a  companion  and  given 
every  freedom  to  move  about  the  Tower  and  gardens;  and  the  lady  visitors 
she  received  did  not  believe  he  was  dead.  Mme  de  Tourzel  was  one  of 
them.  She  writes  in  her  Memoirs  that  she  possesses  the  certainty  of  it.  She 
saw  a  document  that  said  a  child  had  died  in  the  Temple.  Gomin  caught 
her  reading  the  document  and  “flew  into  a  violent  passion.” 

Madame  Royale  wrote  her  uncle:  “It  is  she  whose  father,  mother,  and 
aunt  they  have  killed  who  implores  you  on  her  knees,  on  behalf  of  the 
French  people,  for  mercy  and  peace.” 

G.  Le  Notre  continues  to  say  that  Chateaubriand  demanded  from  the 
Tribune  of  the  Chamber  of  the  Peers,  January  9,  1816:  “What  has  become 
of  that  Royal  ward  left  under  the  tutelage  of  the  executioner,  that  orphan 
who  might  say,  like  David’s  heir:  ‘My  father  and  my  mother  have  aban¬ 
doned  me.’  Where  is  the  companion  of  these  afflictions,  the  brother  of  the 
orphan  girl  of  the  Temple?  Where  can  I  address  to  him  this  terrible  and 
too-well-known  question:  ‘Capet,  dost  thou  sleep?’  ” 

The  Government  then  decided  that  it  was  high  time  to  reply.  They 
looked  up  his  burial,  but  found  four  versions  of  it.  Dr.  Pellatan  had  removed 
the  heart  of  the  dead  child.  It  should  have  been  considered  as  a  sacred  relic, 
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as  it  was  the  only  remains  of  Louis  XVII;  but  both  Louis  XVIII  and 
Madame  Royale,  now  the  Duchess  d’Angouleme  refused  it.  Their  behavior 
seemed  brutal.  He  was  an  eminent  savant,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  a  professor  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  and  a 
knight  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

M.  Damont,  a  commissioner  on  duty  June  5,  1795,  took  a  lock  of  hair 
from  the  dying  child.  From  1815  on,  he  tried  to  present  it  to  the  Duchess. 
He  proceeded  to  the  Tuileries  with  the  reliquary,  but  M.  de  Gramont  said 
it  was  not  the  Dauphin’s  hair. 

Francoise  Desperes,  a  peasant  of  Vendee,  said  she  had  been  intrusted 
with  many  important  missions.  In  Paris,  June,  1795,  a  royalist  leader 
brought  her  the  Dauphin.  She  dressed  him  as  a  girl,  took  him  to  Fontenai, 
and  handed  him  to  Charette.  The  police  followed  her. 

Someone  said:  “Does  Louis  XVIII  then  believe  it  possible  that  the  royal 
descendant  was  snatched  from  prison?  It  is  certain  that  he  acts  as  if  he 
believed  it.” 

At  the  Hospital  of  the  Incurables,  Simon’s  wife  told  the  nuns  that  they 
took  the  Dauphin  away  from  the  Tower  in  a  bundle  of  clothing.  The  nuns 
said  that  Simon’s  wife  was  neither  insane,  nor  imbecile,  nor  lunatic.  Their 
declarations  were  taken.  She  also  told  Dr.  Ramusat  that  the  Dauphin  was 
abducted  January  19,  1794.  Then  the  Government  called  for  her,  and  told 
her  to  say  nothing  more  in  the  future  upon  pain  of  severest  punishment. 
(These  facts  are  taken  from  the  National  Archives.)  Le  Notre’s  conclusion 
is  that  it  is  still  a  mystery. 

Rafael  Sabatini  wrote  a  book  in  1937  entitled  The  Lost  King  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Mr.  Sabatini  is  said  to  be  a  very 
careful  historical  writer;  that  he  checks  and  rechecks  his  information. 

He  says  that  Chaumette  was  in  charge  of  the  Dauphin.  That  Jean  de  Batz 
was  the  most  active  worker  in  the  royal  interests  and  had  agents  every- 
I  where.  La  Salle,  who  studied  under  Louis  David,  the  painter,  was  one  of 

!  them.  There  was  said  to  be  a  plot  to  kidnap  the  Dauphin  to  get  a  price  from 

his  enemies  or  even  from  his  Austrian  uncle.  So  La  Salle  suggested  to 
|  Chaumette  that  he  steal  the  Dauphin  himself  to  forestall  others.  He  told 

him  to  dismiss  Simon  and  to  steal  the  Dauphin  before  the  successor  arrived. 
La  Salle  said  he  knew  of  a  deaf-mute  who  could  safely  be  substituted  as  he 
looked  very  much  like  the  Dauphin.  Then  La  Salle  told  Simon  that  Chau¬ 
mette  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him  so  as  to  steal  the  child,  and  suggested  that 
Simon  steal  him. 

The  Simons  were  to  leave  on  January  19, 1794.  A  “pulp-board”  horse  had 
been  given  the  Dauphin  as  a  toy  to  replace  his  broom  handle.  The  drugged 
deaf-mute  had  been  brought  in  it,  and  the  Dauphin,  also  drugged,  had  been 
taken  out  in  the  linen.  When  they  reached  Simon’s  house.  La  Salle  drove 
off  with  the  Dauphin.  He  took  him  to  De  Batz.  Simon  had  said  that  not 
even  Marie  Antoinette  would  know  her  own  boy  after  the  three  months  he 
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had  him.  Said  brandy  and  wine  had  been  given  in  excess  to  dull  his  brain, 
and  that  he  signed  papers  of  which  he  knew  not  the  meaning. 

Still  quoting  from  Sabatini’s  The  Lost  King — Hebert,  Chaumette,  and 
Simon  were  all  guillotined  later.  (I  wonder  if  it  was  to  quiet  them — 
H.D.M.)  Barras  visited  the  Temple  again,  and  must  have  known  of  the 
substitution.  The  Dauphin  and  his  sister  were  supposed  to  be  reunited  and 
treated  better,  but  this  would  have  shown  the  substitution.  Spain  and 
England  were  pressing  for  peace;  and  to  get  peace,  the  child  must  die,  so  he 
dies  on  June  9.  The  doctors  had  never  seen  the  Dauphin,  or  king  as  we 
should  call  him,  and  they  certified  “whom  the  commissioners  stated  to  us  to 
be  the  son  of  the  late  Louis  Capet.”  The  two  who  could  identify  him,  his 
sister  and  Tison,  were  excluded.  She  had  not  seen  him  since  the  day  of  the 
depositions.  The  Government  could  now  proceed  to  negotiate.  Madame 
was  not  told  until  later  of  his  death,  but  was  given  more  freedom. 

They  still  feared  for  the  safety  of  the  King,  so  asked  the  Prussian  envoy 
to  take  him  to  the  Court  of  Frederick  William  III.  La  Salle  was  to  go  with 
him.  Barras  and  Fouche  knew  of  the  flight.  The  King  was  robust  but  could 
not  remember  what  happened  after  he  left  his  mother.  He  spoke  well  of 
Simon  and  his  wife  excepting  as  he  was  given  brandy.  They  were  pursued 
by  Desmaret.  They  separated  and  took  different  roads.  Von  Ense  took  the 
King  on  the  boat.  Both  of  them  were  supposed  to  have  drowned.  The  King 
was  not  known  as  Charles  Deslys.  He  had  been  released  from  a  prison 
hospital  where  he  met  Naundorff,  to  whom  he  gave  some  papers  when  he 
expected  to  die.  This  gave  Naundorff  a  chance  to  impersonate  him. 

La  Salle  met  Deslys  and  decided  to  have  him  impersonate  the  king,  as  he 
saw  a  resemblance  to  Marie  Antoinette.  Then  he  went  to  Fouche  with  his 
impostor,  only  to  find  that  Deslys  was  really  the  king.  Fouche  was  ready  to 
carry  on  the  batle,  but  just  then  he  received  word  that  Napoleon  was  back, 
March  1815,  so  he  dropped  Louis  XVII  quickly  and  took  up  the  cause  of 
Napoleon.  Louis  XVII  is  happy  to  leave  France  with  his  Justine  and 
happiness. 

Chaumette  said  that  Robespierre,  Barras,  and  Louis  XVIII  all  knew  that 
the  king  was  not  buried  in  the  Madeleine.  Sabatini  does  not  carry  the  story 
any  further  than  Louis  XVII  leaving  France. 

One  could  go  on  mentioning  books  and  pamphlets  which  deal  with  the 
subject,  and  if  anyone  is  interested  in  solving  a  mystery,  here  is  one  that  is 
worth  while.  Mention  of  the  subject  springs  up  where  least  expected.  For 
instance,  in  The  Play’s  the  Thing,  current  on  Broadway  a  few  winters  ago, 
the  question  was  asked  why  people  never  speak  of  Louis  XVII.  That  they 
talk  about  Louis  XVIII  and  Louis  XVI;  but  never  a  word  about  Louis 
XVII.  I  told  my  husband  that  I  felt  like  standing  up  in  the  audience  and 
telling  them  why. 

Speaking  of  my  husband,  he  found  an  account  of  a  broadcast  by  John 
Drury,  December  29,  1945,  about  the  Lost  Dauphin  in  Chicago.  He  said 
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that  in  Meade  Minnegerode’s  The  Son  of  Marie  Antoinette ,  there  was  the 
phrase:  “There  is  one  in  Chicago.”  Two  of  our  librarians  traced  the  line  of 
descent  to  Peter  Brousseau,  who  moved  to  Chicago,  and  in  1851  lived  at 
5  West  Randolph  Street.  He  is  buried  in  Calvary  Cemetery,  lot  2.16-U. 

So,  I  had  to  look  up  Meade  Minnegerode’s  book.  The  Son  of  Marie 
Antoinette  dwells  a  great  deal  on  the  many  impostors;  about  seventy  in  all. 
He  says :  “It  is  immaterial  to  me  what  the  truth  may  be  concerning  the  fate 
of  Louis  XVII,  if  only  that  truth  might  be  established.  One  of  the  most 
fantastic  mysteries  which  History  affords.  The  story  of  a  little  boy  who  was 
in  the  way.” 

He  adds:  “There  should  have  been  no  possibility  of  uncertainty  as  to 
who  they  were  burying.  Many  affidavits  could  have  been  had,  his  sister’s 
alone  would  have  been  sufficient.”  He  says:  “It  could  not  have  happened  in 
a  normal  France  or  a  politically  tranquil  State — there  was  chaos.  Barras 
ruling,  four  years  of  bankruptcy  till  1799,  when  Bonaparte  seized  power.” 
He  speaks  of  a  false  Louis  XVII  subsidized  by  Louis  XVIII  in  1813  to  stir 
up  Normandy  against  Napoleon.  He  says  many  wished  for  the  old  royal 
regime,  when  Bonaparte  was  in  power;  and  there  were  many  Bonapartist 
spies  to  ensnare  any  royalist  phantom.  After  Bonaparte,  there  were  the 
royal  secret  police.  The  real  Louis  would  have  been  welcomed  then.  Louis 
XVIII  was  despised.  It  was  said  that  Decazes  had  proof  of  the  Dauphin’s 
escape  and  held  Louis  XVIII  in  bondage  with  this  knowledge.  Decazes 
was  first  employed  by  Napoleon  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice;  then  was  with 
Louis  XVIII,  and  kept  him  under  his  thumb.  He  says  that  one  pretender 
was  subsidized  by  the  Minister  of  Police  at  Louis  XVIII’s  order,  to  destroy 
the  regard  of  the  people  for  Louis  XVII. 

It  was  a  dilemma  for  the  Bourbons  whether  to  recognize  Louis  XVII  if 
he  did  prove  authentic.  He  might  wreck  the  monarchy.  There  might  be  a 
wife  and  children  and  hangers-on.  To  recognize  a  false  dauphin  would  be 
a  great  calamity.  “Even  if  truly  the  lost  king,  his  claims  must  not  prevail. 
He  must  forever  wander,  dispossessed.  A  phantom  who  was  in  the  way.” 
Some  thought  Naundorff  was  a  Prussian  secret  agent  coached  to  create 
disturbance  in  France  as  Louis  XVII.  The  French  Government  denied 
Naundorff’s  rights,  but  the  Dutch,  wishing  to  annoy  the  French,  continued 
to  assume  that  he  was  Louis  XVII.  It  may  have  been  as  a  slap  at  Louis 
Philippe,  whom  other  sovereigns  despised.  In  1891,  his  descendants 
changed  their  name  to  Bourbon. 

He  relates  that  in  1820  the  Due  de  Berri’s  assertion  of  Louis  XVII’s  exist¬ 
ence  was  threatening  the  security  of  the  Kingdom  with  scandal  and  mili¬ 
tary  disturbance  till  he  was  silenced  by  assassins.  The  Due  de  Berri  was 
Comte  d’Artois’  second  son,  brother  of  the  Due  d’Angouleme  whom 
Madame  Royale  married.  It  was  rumored  that  it  was  a  political  murder 
with  the  connivance  of  the  police.  Decazes  was  accused  and  it  drove  him 
out  of  office. 
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Minnegerode  seems  to  favor  the  Switzerland  story,  similar  to  the  one 
Sabatini  relates.  He  says  that  tradition  still  persists  there.  He  speaks  of  their 
trip  across  the  lake,  and  the  rumor  that  they  were  drowned.  He  relates  how 
he  fell  in  with  Naundorff,  and  escaped  with  him.  He  would  not  have  risked 
returning  under  Napoleon.  This  would  have  given  Naundorff  his  chance 
of  impersonating  him. 

My  next  job  was  to  try  to  find  out  something  about  the  person  that 
Minnegerode  referred  to,  when  he  said:  “There  is  one  in  Chicago.”  Luckily, 
it  was  not  difficult  at  all,  for  I  had  word  that  a  book  had  just  been  published 
relating  to  this  man.  The  book  is  by  Wm.  Mark  wood  Matchette,  and  it  is 
published  by  Matchette  and  Towle,  Woodland  Hills,  California,  1948. 

Mr.  Matchette  says  that  his  narrative  is  a  true  story.  He  says  Peter  Brous- 
seau  is  the  real  dauphin;  that  when  he  was  dying  at  the  age  of  ninety,  he 
finally  told  the  story  to  his  son.  The  story  is  that  Father  Antoine  stowed 
him  away  as  luggage  on  his  escape  to  America.  They  went  to  Azilum, 
Pennsylvania  (commonly  known  as  Asylum),  to  the  house  prepared  for  the 
queen.  Enemies  discovered  his  presence,  so  Father  Antoine  takes  him  away 
to  Quebec  where  they  stay  at  a  Jesuit  monastery.  Finally  at  St.  Johns  with 
a  family  named  Brousseau,  and  they  gave  him  the  name  of  their  dead  son 
Pierre.  Later  a  party  planned  to  go  by  ox  team  into  New  York  State,  and 
by  boat  down  Lake  Champlain,  then  to  the  upper  Hudson  where  the 
Mohawk  enters,  and  they  found  factories  and  mills  to  work  in. 

The  author  speaks  of  a  pension  that  he  received  up  to  1851,  and  assumes 
that  it  came  from  the  Dauphin’s  sister,  for  it  stopped  the  year  she  died. 
He  quotes  her  dying  statement:  “My  brother  is  not  dead.  Promise  me  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  trace  him.”  This  does  not  substantiate  her  send¬ 
ing  a  pension  to  Peter  Brousseau  until  her  death.  If  she  wanted  her  brother 
traced,  then  she  did  not  know  where  he  was;  simply  that  she  believed  that 
he  was  alive. 

It  is  rather  amazing  that  another  book  came  out  last  year  regarding  the 
Dauphin.  Asylum  for  the  Queen,  by  Mildred  Jordan,  is  a  novel  founded  on 
the  building  of  an  asylum  for  Marie  Antoinette  in  Pennsylvania.  Her  plot 
is  laid  around  the  Dauphin.  Michelait  had  promised  the  queen  that  he 
would  bring  the  Dauphin  there  in  case  of  her  death.  An  anti-royalist  tries 
to  do  away  with  the  Dauphin  and  gives  him  to  an  Iroquois.  There  is  a  Mrs. 
Williams  in  the  story  who  brought  him  to  Philadelphia.  The  author  tells  us 
how  the  aristocrats  at  Asylum  learned  to  live  with  the  common  people;  and 
the  common  people  learned  to  love  some  of  the  aristocrats. 

It  is  rather  interesting  that  both  these  books  bring  in  northern  New 
York — the  first  one  stating  that  Brousseau  went  down  into  northern  New 
York  and  lived  on  the  Mohawk  for  years;  and  the  other  one  tells  how  the 
Dauphin  was  given  to  an  Iroquois  Indian— and  they  lived  in  northern  New 
York.  It  brings  us  way  back  where  we  started,  and  where  we  are  concerned 
with  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  who  may  also  have  been  the  Lost  Dauphin. 
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Before  going  back  to  northern  New  York,  it  may  be  interesting  for  the 
reader  to  hear  some  of  the  accounts  of  the  impostors.  In  The  Secret 
Memoirs  of  Empress  Josephine  by  Mile.  M.  A.  Le  Normand  it  says:  “About 
this  time,  Fouche,  then  Minister  of  Police,  informed  Bonaparte  that  a 
young  man  who  had  been  arrested  and  conducted  to  prison  pretended  to  be 
the  son  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  On  the  21st.  of  January,  1800,  Bona¬ 
parte  ordered  all  evidence  of  mourning  for  the  late  monarch  to  be  removed. 
As  to  the  impostor  (for  he  judged  him  to  be  nothing  else),  he  directed 
Fouche  to  keep  him  concealed,  so  as  not  to  encourage  either  hope  or  curios¬ 
ity  among  the  people,  for  the  Consul  sought  every  means  to  efface  all  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  royal  family,  which  had  been  so  unworthily  proscribed  by 
the  factions.” 

Quoting  further  from  her  Memoirs.  “A  young  drummer  was  sentenced, 
for  some  slight  fault,  to  run  the  gauntlet.  He  asked  permission  to  see  the 
colonel,  and  declared  that  he  was  the  dauphin.  He  had  resolved  to  that 
moment  to  keep  the  secret  but  could  not  bear  the  humiliating  punishment. 
He  had  a  fine  countenance;  facility  of  expression;  polished  manners,  and 
accent  of  truth.  An  old  Swiss  soldier  of  Versailles  recognized  him  and  fell 
weeping  at  his  feet. 

“He  said  that  ‘Simon  was  a  brute,  often  abused  and  maltreated  me  in  the 
presence  of  the  Commissioners  to  satisfy  them  of  his  fidelity  but  secretly 
pitied  me  and  in  private  gave  me  proofs  of  tender  affection.  I  could  not 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  this  man’s  desire  to  save  me;  but  unhappily  great 
difficulties  were  in  the  way,  and  the  Convention  at  length  made  up  their 
minds  to  take  my  life.  As  they  were  afraid  to  do  this  openly,  they  gave 
secret  orders  to  Simon  to  poison  me  in  prison.  My  generous  keeper  was 
horrified  at  this  proposal.  He  procured  the  dead  body  of  a  child,  which  he 
put  in  my  place,  and  presented  it  to  the  commissioners;  and  as  the  resem¬ 
blance  was  not  very  striking,  he  explained  the  matter  on  the  ground  of  the 
violent  action  of  the  poison  upon  the  system  and  which  he  said  had  caused 
my  looks  to  change.  He  intrusted  me  to  a  friend  of  his  who  at  first  took  me 
to  Bordeaux  and  afterwards  to  Corsica. 

“  ‘Fate  which  had  been  so  unkind  to  me  now  willed  that  he,  who  had 
become  my  mentor,  should  be  removed  by  death.  I  was  soon  compelled  to 
pay  out  the  small  sum  of  money  I  had,  and  pressed  by  want,  I  went  into  the 
employment  of  a  coffee-house  keeper  as  a  mere  waiter.  I  knew  that  my 
sister  was  at  Vienna,  and  I  never  lost  sight  of  the  purpose  I  had  formed  of 
joining  her.  With  this  view  I  left  Corsica  and  came  to  Italy  in  order  to  pass 
into  Germany.  Italy  was  occupied  by  the  Austrians.  I  fell  in  with  a  party 
of  infantrymen,  who  endeavored  to  compel  me  to  enlist;  on  my  refusal  to 
do  so,  they  plundered  me  of  whatever  I  possessed,  and  at  length  in  order 
to  escape  a  worse  fate,  I  agreed  to  become  a  drummer,  not  being  then  much 
above  14  years  old.  Since  that  time,  I  have  done  my  duty  punctually;  the 
fault  for  which  I  am  being  condemned  is  the  only  one  I  have  committed; 
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the  punishment  is  humiliating.  All  my  hope  is  in  the  protection  of  the 
Emperor.’  ” 

The  Memoirs  go  on  to  say  that  the  story  produced  quite  a  sensation. 
“Several  persons  who  had  resided  at  the  Court  remembered  that  he  had  a 
scar  caused  by  falling  down  stairs.  The  drummer  bore  the  same  scar.  The 
public  rushed  in  to  do  him  homage.  The  Commander-in-Chief  wrote  to 
Vienna  for  instructions  and  was  ordered  to  send  him  before  a  court-martial 
to  investigate  the  truth  of  his  story;  to  pay  particular  regard  to  his  safety 
and  honorable  treatment,  but  to  punish  him  with  severity  if  he  turned  out 
to  be  an  impostor. 

“The  young  drummer,  frightened  at  the  experiment  of  which  he  was 
about  to  become  the  subject  admitted,  it  is  said,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
watchmaker  at  Versailles  and  that  he  never  should  have  resorted  to  this 
stratagem  but  to  avoid  undergoing  the  debasing  punishment  which  had 
been  pronounced  upon  him.  And  yet  notwithstanding  this  inquest  by  the 
court-martial,  some  persons  persisted  that  they  saw  in  him  none  other  than 
the  son  of  Louis  XVI.  The  court  however  ordered  him  to  undergo  the  sen¬ 
tence,  though  at  the  solicitation  of  the  ladies,  his  punishment  was  reduced 
to  running  the  gauntlet  once  instead  of  three  times. 

“This  event  published  in  numerous  journals  made  a  good  deal  of  noise 
and  although  it  possessed  all  the  characteristics  of  a  romance,  the  lovers  of 
the  marvelous  still  persisted  in  the  hope  of  one  day  seeing  in  him  the  legiti¬ 
mate  heir  to  the  crown.  It  was  said  that  when  the  corporal  was  stripping  off 
his  clothes  for  the  infliction  of  the  punishment,  the  young  knave  exclaimed: 
‘What  a  fate  for  a  Bourbon!’ 

“This  extraordinary  scene  took  place  at  Turin;  the  foreign  journals 
published  all  the  details,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  care  taken  by  the  Directory 
to  conceal  them,  they  were  soon  known  all  over  France.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  western  provinces  flattered  themselves  that 
they  had  among  them  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.  It  was  pretended  that  he  was 
recognized  in  the  person  of  a  young  workman,  who  under  his  simple  dress, 
concealed  the  evidences  of  his  illustrious  birth.” 

I  will  give  you  just  another  story  of  these  impostors.  Eric  Rede  Buckley 
tells  us  in  Monsieur  Charles  of  one  Mathurin  Bruneau,  who  was  left  an 
orphan  at  seven,  was  lazy,  and  his  brother-in-law  turned  him  out  at  eleven. 
Begging  around,  he  said  he  was  from  Vezins,  and  because  there  was  a 
noble  family  there,  which  suffered  during  the  war,  a  farmer  took  him  in, 
and  he  passed  as  a  member  of  this  noble  family  until  a  member  of  that 
family  happened  to  return.  Then  he  was  sent  back  to  his  sister.  He  was  in 
St.  Denis  prison  in  1803  as  a  vagabond  and  imbecile.  Later  he  spent  nine 
years  in  the  United  States.  He  first  palmed  himself  off  on  a  widow  as  her 
son  whom  she  believed  killed  in  Spain;  and  he  obtained  much  money  from 
her.  Later  he  called  himself  Louis  XVII.  It  is  said  that  George  III  of 
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England  even  acknowledged  him;  but  finally  he  was  recognized  and  sent 
back  to  prison  where  he  died. 

If  there  were  so  many  such  impostors,  one  can  easily  see  what  a  difficult 
task  his  sister  had,  unless  she  really  knew  what  happened  to  him;  but  that 
does  not  seem  probable  when  you  realize  how  much  interest  she  took  in 
each  case,  as  if  she  wanted  to  find  out  the  truth.  One  thing  it  does  seem  to 
prove  is  that  she  knew  he  was  alive.  Had  she  been  sure  of  his  death  on 
June  9, 1795,  she  surely  would  have  paid  no  attention  to  these  impostors,  nor 
would  any  one  else  have  paid  any  attention  to  them. 

The  Comtesse  Adhemar  wrote  in  May,  1799:  “I  certify  on  my  soul  and 
conscience  that  I  am  positively  certain  that  La  Majesty  Louis  XVII  did  not 
die  in  the  Temple.” 

We  have  wandered  so  far  around  the  map,  it  seems  wise  to  review  some 
French  history  briefly — just  enough  to  keep  the  thread  of  the  story.  We 
need  to  keep  some  facts  in  mind  before  starting  on  the  story  of  northern 
New  York. 

King  Louis  XV  died  in  1774  of  smallpox.  This  was  just  before  our  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War.  “It  was  a  horrid  termination  of  a  most  loathsome  life.” 
His  vices  were  said  to  have  sown  the  seeds  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Between  Pompadour  (who  died  at  forty-four),  and  Du  Barri,  he  spent 
ten  millions  in  eight  years.  He  built  the  Little  Trianon  for  her.  He  left  a 
debt  of  400  millions  which  the  poor  peasants  and  the  artisans  had  to  pay. 
Louis  XV  and  Du  Barri  were  the  cause  of  the  unrest  (see  Abbott’s  Marie 
Antoinette,  from  his  “Famous  Queens  of  History”). 

Marie  Antoinette  was  one  of  sixteen  children.  Her  mother,  Marie 
Theresa,  was  the  most  illustrious  queen  in  Europe,  but  she  was  more  a 
queen  than  a  mother  and  used  her  children  as  pawns  in  the  great  game  of 
ruling.  Marie  Antoinette  was  affianced  at  fourteen  to  the  grandson  of 
Louis  XV.  She  was  married  in  1770,  when  fifteen.  Louis  XV  was  fascinated 
by  her  and  showered  her  with  gifts,  making  Du  Barri  so  jealous  she  spread 
lies  about  her.  Marie  Antoinette  had  great  beauty  and  vivacity,  but  her 
education  had  been  neglected.  Amongst  the  intellectuals  of  Paris,  this  was 
a  great  misfortune  for  her.  She  plunged  into  balls,  opera,  theatres;  and 
having  no  children  for  several  years,  there  was  little  else  for  a  queen  to  do. 

When  Louis  XV  died,  Louis  XVI  was  twenty-four.  Marie  Antoinette 
was  twenty.  The  king  was  known  to  be  dull  of  wit,  ungraceful  in  person, 
and  lived  with  his  books  and  in  his  workshop  making  trinkets;  or  else  he 
went  hunting.  When  he  did  not  hunt,  the  people  would  say:  “The  king  does 
nothing  today.”  It  left  the  queen  vulnerable  to  gossip.  Some  one  has  said : 
“Marie  Antoinette  was  very  imprudent,  but  that  was  her  only  crime.”  She 
was  married  several  years  before  her  first  child  was  born.  Two  children 
died  in  infancy— the  first  dauphin  and  the  younger  daughter. 

Louis  XVI  was  greatly  interested  in  our  American  Revolution,  and  we 
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owe  a  great  deal  to  this  fact.  Benjamin  Franklin  says,  in  his  Auto¬ 
biography:  “For  the  aid  so  necessary  in  the  present  conjuncture,  we  can 
rely  on  France  alone,  and  in  the  continuance  of  the  King’s  goodness.”  His 
generosity  plunged  France  into  more  financial  trouble.  They  hoped  of 
course  to  regain  some  of  it  in  commerce  with  us,  but  our  revolution  led  to 
theirs,  and  then  we  were  hated  by  the  aristocracy  and  nobility  which  really 
helped  us.  Lafayette  said  the  aristocracy  of  France  hated  the  United  States 
since  the  French  Revolution;  that  the  English  government  had  forgiven 
and  forgotten  nothing;  both  parties  would  be  glad  to  see  France  and 
us  at  war. 

When  Louis  XVI  was  beheaded  January  21,  1793,  the  remains  were  taken 
to  the  cemetery  of  the  Madeleine,  and  lime  was  thrown  into  the  grave,  that 
the  body  might  be  speedily  destroyed,  along  with  thousands  of  others. 
Napoleon  started  the  Temple  of  Glory  in  commemoration  of  these  victims 
but  did  not  have  time  to  finish  it.  Then  Louis  XVIII  completed  it  when  he 
came  to  power  and  called  it  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine.  The  obelisk, 
brought  from  Egypt  in  1833,  marks  the  spot  where  Louis  XVI  was  be¬ 
headed.  His  execution  put  such  a  stigma  upon  republicanism,  that  it  paved 
the  way  for  the  throne  again. 

After  the  queen  was  beheaded  October  14,  1793,  Simon  was  told  to  “get 
quit  of  the  Dauphin.”  They  could  not  send  a  child  to  the  guillotine  or 
poison  him;  and  yet  while  he  lived  he  was  a  rallying  point  for  royalists. 
His  mind  became  deranged  from  all  he  suffered.  They  tell  us  how  he  was 
drugged  and  given  brandy,  besides  the  tortures  of  being  separated  from 
his  family. 

In  The  Flight  of  Marie  Antoinette,  G.  Le  Notre  says:  “The  young  king 
has  nothing  to  fear;  that  there  are  nevertheless  some  people  who  are  savage 
enough  to  wish  to  kill  him,  but  if  that  happens  it  will  be  contrary  to  the 
opinions  of  the  greater  number.”  He  also  speaks  of  De  Rougeville’s  attempt 
to  save  the  queen;  of  the  note  hidden  in  the  bunch  of  carnations.  Le  Notre 
also  claims  that  the  Dauphin  was  released  from  the  Temple  August  31, 1794 
when  Laurent  was  alone.  That  Barras  was  responsible.  Chaumette  and 
Hebard  delivered  him  to  Simon  at  Chateau  de  Vitry. 

King  Louis  XVIII  wrote  to  Talleyrand  January  11,  1814,  and  it  says  in 
part:  “My  cousin,  I  am  deeply  affected  by  the  intended  celebration  of  the 
service  of  the  21st.  You  will  learn  with  similar  sentiments  that  on  the  same 
day,  the  precious  remains  of  the  King  and  those  of  the  Queen  will  be 
removed  to  St.  Denis.”  (You  will  notice  that  again  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  Dauphin,  who  was  proclaimed  Louis  XVII  after  his  father’s  death.) 

Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimer  says  in  her  My  Scrap  Boo\  of  the  French 
Revolution :  “A  whole  column  (newspaper)  of  people  testified  to  some 
knowledge  of  the  substitution  of  other  children  for  Louis  XVII,  and  of  his 
being  spirited  away  from  the  Temple.  The  Marquise  de  Brazlie-Solare  said 
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she  heard  it  from  Barras  in  1803;  and  also  from  Queen  Hortense  in  1819 
and  1820;  and  that  Josephine  knew  it  too.” 

Still  quoting  Mrs.  Latimer:  “The  Duchess  d’Angouleme  was  never  con¬ 
vinced  of  her  brother’s  death  though  she  was  obliged  from  motives  of  policy 
to  acquiesce  in  the  view  taken  by  the  male  members  of  her  family.  Then 
too,  she  may  have  been  convinced  that  he  was  in  no  fit  condition  to  reign. 
His  mind  had  become  deranged  and  he  had  been  forced  to  sign  a  terrible 
accusation  against  his  mother.  [See  also  Stefan  Zweig’s  Marie  Antoinette .] 
The  Duchess  had  also  told  Count  de  Feyo  that  from  the  first  she  had  not 
been  sure  of  her  brother’s  death  in  the  Temple,  but  that  at  last  knew  what 
had  become  of  him.” 

The  Vicomte  de  Rochejacquelin  wrote:  “Though  we  may  believe  that 
the  unhappy  child  was  withdrawn  from  the  cruelty  of  his  persecutors  and 
that  to  save  his  life,  he  was  obliged  to  live  in  obscurity;  such  a  life  would 
make  him  little  suitable  to  be  recognized  as  heir  to  the  French  monarchy, 
and  in  short,  in  the  condition  of  Europe,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  it  would 
have  been  useless  to  bring  him  forward  as  Louis  XVII,  and  that  his  death 
and  the  death  of  those  that  supported  him  would  have  been  the  conse¬ 
quence.” 

It  was  said  that  there  was  the  following  secret  article  to  the  Treaty  of  1814 
between  France  and  the  Allies  which  restored  Louis  XVIII  to  the  throne. 
It  read:  “The  contracting  parties  reserve  their  liberty  to  assist  in  mounting 
on  the  French  throne  him  whom  they  may  conceive  has  the  more  legitimate 
rights  to  it.”  It  is  certain  that  Josephine  said  to  Emperor  Alexander  of 
Russia:  “You  may  re-establish  royalty  but  you  will  not  re-establish  legiti¬ 
macy.” 

Still  quoting  Mrs.  Latimer:  “A  peer  of  France  has  said  in  his  Souvenirs 
that  in  April  1814  a  month  before  Josephine  died,  he  saw  documents  which 
would  upset  European  diplomacy.  He  begged  Josephine  to  destroy  the 
documents,  but  she  refused,  saying  Emperor  Alexander  would  look  “after 
the  interests  of  an  unfortunate  young  man.”  All  her  papers  were  seized 
after  her  death,  and  she  says  that  three  physicians  who  attended  Josephine, 
attributed  her  death  to  poison. 

Still  quoting  Mrs.  Latimer:  “The  Bishop  of  Manlius  said  that  his  father 
asked  Louis  XVIII  why  a  funeral  service  had  not  been  held  for  the 
Dauphin.  Louis  said:  ‘We  do  not  feel  sure  of  the  death  of  my  nephew.’  ” 
She  also  speaks  of  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  knowing  what  happened. 

The  Duchess  d’Angouleme  ended  her  Memoirs  thus:  “The  parts  of  my 
narrative  of  which  I  was  not  myself  an  eye-witness,  I  have  collected  from 
those  sources  which  I  think  can  be  confidently  relied  on.  Written  in  the 
Tower  of  the  Temple.”  She  therefore  admits  that  the  death  of  her  brother  as 
recorded  by  her  is  simply  based  on  hearsay.  Again  I  say  that  no  one  surely 
would  have  kept  her  from  being  with  her  brother  during  his  last  days. 

As  I  said  before,  Louis  XV  died  of  smallpox  in  1774.  Louis  XVI  and  his 
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brothers  decided  to  be  inoculated.  This  was  different  from  vaccination,  but 
was  a  new  discovery,  and  many  were  alarmed  at  their  doing  so.  It  was 
safely  practiced  in  the  northern  courts,  and  the  operation  was  successful. 
People  threw  the  blame  of  trying  the  experiment  on  Marie  Antoinette. 
(If  she  were  the  instigator,  she  would  surely  have  her  children  inoculated 
too.  This  was  supposed  to  be  a  mark  of  identification  for  the  Dauphin. 
Vaccination  did  not  reach  the  United  States  until  1800.) 

We  will  pass  on  to  the  time  when  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  and 
“The  100  Days”  when  the  Bourbons  fled;  then  Waterloo  and  St.  Helena, 
when  Wellington  and  Blucher  came  to  Paris.  The  Senate  chose  Louis 
XVIII,  when  Emperor  Alexander  gave  the  French  their  own  choice  of  a 
ruler.  Louis  XVIII  died  in  1824 — ten  years  later.  Charles  X,  the  younger 
brother  of  Louis  XVI,  succeeded  him;  he  was  also  the  father  of  the  Due 
d’Angouleme  and  the  Due  de  Berri.  After  a  reign  of  six  years,  insurrection 
broke  out  in  1830.  Eight  thousand  people  were  killed  and  he  was  forced  to 
flee. 

After  this  insurrection,  the  eldest  son  of  the  infamous  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  was  said  to  be  the  originator  of  the  Revolution,  became  King  Louis 
Philippe.  He  was  a  cousin  of  Louis  XVI,  and  had  been  known  as  the  Due 
de  Chartres.  His  father,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  voted  for  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI,  and  then  he  was  in  turn  guillotined.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  King  Louis  Philippe  married  Marie  Antoinette’s  niece.  Louis  Philippe 
had  returned  to  France  in  1814  after  Napoleon  abdicated,  and  recovered  his 
property.  He  had  spent  some  time  in  the  United  States.  He  had  a  continual 
battle  for  existence  during  his  reign,  and  was  shot  at  thirteen  times.  It  was 
natural  that  he  would  try  to  do  something  to  win  favor  with  the  people. 
First,  he  sent  his  son,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  to  St.  Helena  to  bring  Napo¬ 
leon’s  body  back  to  France.  This  was  in  1840  and  was  an  occasion  for  great 
rejoicing.  The  next  year,  the  Prince  de  Joinville  came  to  America;  but,  as 
this  concerns  the  supposed  Dauphin  in  America,  we  will  speak  of  this  later. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  Dauphin,  after  his  escape  from  the  Tower. 
Whether  or  not  he  came  over  in  the  “Sally  of  Wiscasset,”  we  can  only 
surmise.  It  seems  logical,  when  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  is  supposed  to  have 
the  boy  on  the  boat,  awaiting  Marie  Antoinette’s  arrival.  They  sailed  down 
the  coast  of  Maine.  The  next  we  learn  about  the  boy  is  his  arrival  in  Albany. 
Mrs.  Dudley,  a  member  of  Governor  Seymour’s  family,  tells  in  a  letter,  in 
1853,  of  her  being  taken  by  her  mother  in  1795  to  visit  a  family  who  arrived 
in  Albany  direct  from  France.  The  De  Jardins  had  a  boy  and  a  girl.  The 
boy  did  not  notice  them.  The  man’s  dress  was  very  plain.  Madame  had 
been  maid-of-honor  to  Marie  Antoinette.  They  had  many  articles  to  dispose 
of.  One  was  gilt  andirons,  with  the  arms  of  France  engraved  on  them. 
General  Peter  Gansevoort’s  wife  bought  them. 

In  his  Marie  Antoinette,  Hilaire  Belloc  says:  “At  the  time  of  the  queen’s 
death  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  given  a  M.  Jourdan,  a  traveling 
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draper,  who  had  volunteered  in  the  American  War,  charge  of  the  Army  of 
the  Ardennes.  He  worked  under  Carnot.”  (This  may  have  been  the  De  Jar- 
dins  who  arrived  in  Albany.  It  would  be  natural  to  have  the  Dauphin  in 
charge  of  a  Frenchman  whose  wife  knew  the  boy,  and  who  had  been  in 
America  before.) 

Next,  the  daughter  of  Vanderheyden  said  that  her  father,  the  Indian  fur- 
trader,  was  present  when  the  boy  was  delivered  to  the  Williams  family.  She 
said  Talleyrand  paid  her  father  a  visit  of  considerable  length,  and  cor¬ 
responded  with  him  for  years. 

It  is  in  order  now  that  we  discuss  this  Williams  family  that  plays  such  an 
important  part  in  the  life  of  this  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams,  and  tell  you  the 
story  of  his  antecedents;  or  at  least  the  family  that  he  lived  amongst  for 
years.  I  am  quoting  from  the  family  history  as  written  by  Rev.  Eleazer  Wil¬ 
liams  himself. 

/ 

He  takes  us  back  to  the  massacre  of  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  by  the 
French  and  Indians  in  1704,  when  the  family  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams 
suffered  greatly.  Two  children  and  a  Negro  slave  were  murdered.  The 
rest  of  the  family  was  marched  towards  Canada.  His  daughter  Eunice  was 
kept  a  prisoner  when  the  others  were  finally  given  their  freedom.  Eunice 
grew  up  as  an  Indian,  and  finally  married  the  Chief.  Three  children  were 
born — Catherine,  Mary,  and  John. 

Mary  became  the  mother  of  Thomas  Williams,  and  she  was  brought  up 
in  the  Catholic  faith.  “In  1777,  Thomas  Williams  was  made  a  war-chief. 
He  fought  with  the  British  in  the  American  Revolution;  but  had  leanings 
toward  the  Rebels.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Saratoga.  He  always 
tried  to  protect  the  captives  from  abuse.  He  headed  his  band  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  under  Sir  John  Johnson.  Thomas  disapproved  of  Johnson’s  inhuman 
conduct.  Johnson  was  proud,  haughty,  and  selfish.”  (From  Te-her-ag-wa- 
negen,  alias  Thomas  Williams  by  Eleazer  Williams.) 

In  1783,  after  hunting  around  Lake  George,  Thomas  Williams  went  to 
New  England  to  visit  his  relative,  the  Rev.  Mr.  West  at  Stockbridge,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  This  was  his  first  visit.  He  met  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland  there, 
who  acted  as  interpreter.  Then  he  went  on  to  Longmeadow  to  see  Rev. 
Stephen  Williams,  Eunice’s  brother;  but  found  he  had  died.  Rev.  Stephen 
Williams  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  a  chaplain  in  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars. 

Until  1806,  Thomas  visited  these  Williams  relatives  occasionally.  One  of 
them  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Williams,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1740,  who 
taught  there  from  1780  to  1788;  then  lived  in  Rutland,  Vermont.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  history  of  Vermont,  using  much  information  given  by  Thomas 
Williams. 

The  St.  Regis  Indians  claimed  land  in  northern  New  York  which  they 
said  had  been  taken  from  them  by  force.  Thomas  Williams  was  one  of  those 
appointed  to  see  the  authorities  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Albany. 
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This  claim  was  settled  in  1796,  after  seven  years,  and  the  State  repurchased 
land  bordering  Canada  from  Macomb,  Constable,  and  others,  and  gave  it 
to  the  St.  Regis  Indians.  They  are  still  here  today,  and  this  is  where  Eleazer 
Williams  was  buried. 

In  1798,  Thomas  Williams  was  asked  to  head  a  secret  mission  by  the 
British  on  Lake  Champlain  to  check  a  conspiracy  to  take  Quebec.  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  1800,  Thomas  Williams  took  two  of  his  boys  to  New  England  (John 
and  Eleazer) .  In  1804,  he  and  his  wife  visited  these  boys  at  school  and  took 
John  home  with  them,  as  the  priest  threatened  to  ex-communicate  the 
mother  if  she  did  not  bring  the  boys  back  with  her.  (This  was  not  a  Catho¬ 
lic  school,  as  the  Williams  family  was  Protestant.)  She  hoped  to  escape  his 
censure,  if  she  brought  one  of  them  home.  Eleazer  protested  against  his 
separation  from  John.  (If  I  remember  correctly,  they  stayed  with  a  Mr. 
Ely,  a  wealthy  man,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Stephen 
Williams.) 

To  connect  up  with  this  narrative,  I  will  introduce  material  from  another 
writer,  William  Ward  Wight,  Eleazer  Williams,  His  Fore-runners,  Him¬ 
self  (1896).  While  he  does  not  believe  that  Eleazer  was  the  Dauphin,  he 
gives  us  some  facts  regarding  the  family  that  fit  in  here. 

He  relates  that  in  1740,  Eunice  and  her  husband  (who  took  the  name  of 
Williams)  visited  Albany  and  met  by  arrangement,  her  brothers  Eleazer 
and  Stephen,  and  her  brother-in-law,  Rev.  Joseph  Meachem,  and  then 
went  on  to  Longmeadow  where  Stephen  was  a  minister.  They  returned  in 
1741.  They  were  even  offered  a  tract  of  land  if  they  would  remain. 

In  1743  they  visited  these  relatives  again.  In  1758  they  went  to  Deerfield, 
her  former  home,  from  which  the  Indians  had  carried  her  away.  Eunice 
inspired  her  grandson  Thomas  Williams  with  humane  inclinations.  She 
died  in  1786.  Of  her  three  children,  only  Mary,  who  was  sometimes  called 
Sarah,  had  children. 

Thomas  Williams  was  made  a  war-chief  in  1777.  He  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Bennington  and  Saratoga,  on  the  English  side,  but  was  not  har¬ 
monious  with  them.  Maybe  he  was  not  ferocious  enough.  He  was  brave 
and  generous.  Sir  John  Johnson  heartily  disliked  him,  and  it  was  recipro¬ 
cated;  so  when  the  War  of  1812  came,  Thomas  took  up  our  cause. 

He  often  visited  Albany  to  sell  his  furs.  There  he  became  a  friend  of 
General  Philip  Schuyler.  He  was  once  a  pupil  in  the  home  of  Rev.  Stephen 
Williams  at  Longmeadow.  In  1783,  with  a  letter  from  General  Schuyler,  he 
made  his  first  visit  to  his  New  England  kin.  At  Stockbridge,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Kirkland,  a  missionary  to  the  Oneida  Indians,  was  the  interpreter. 
He  was  very  friendly  with  Rev.  Samuel  Williams,  LL.D.,  of  Rutland, 
Vermont. 

In  1808  President  Jefferson  addressed  a  letter  to  the  border  Indians.  He 
urged  them  to  remain  neutral  in  the  impending  war,  but  if  the  British 
claimed  their  services,  and  they  preferred  to  come  to  the  United  States,  he 
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would  find  settlements  for  them.  He  also  sent  a  personal  letter  to  Thomas 
Williams,  who  was  an  influential  Iroquois  chief,  asking  him  to  join  the 
American  standard,  and  promised  him  full  indemnity  for  all  losses.  He 
moved  here  in  1813,  and  others  followed  him.  It  was  quite  a  sacrifice  of 
estates  and  annuity.  His  former  allies  were  roused  against  him  by  this 
desertion  and  forbade  his  return  there;  and,  sad  to  say,  his  distinguished 
services  in  our  cause  were  not  requited.  He  and  Eleazer  made  several  trips 
to  Washington  to  try  to  obtain  redress.  Only  in  1858  was  too  tardy  justice 
done  his  estate  and  memory. 

In  the  War  of  1812  Eleazer  Williams  was  made  a  lieutenant  colonel. 
He  and  his  father  were  sent  to  arrange  for  the  neutrality  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  Sir  John  Johnson  declined  (to  remain  neutral).  Some  of  the  St.  Regis 
Indians  sided  with  Britain,  and  to  this  day  (written  about  1852)  they  are 
divided.  The  distinction  is  hereditary  from  mother  to  son.  In  1813,  Thomas 
Williams  was  invited  to  retire  from  the  British  province  and  to  place  his 
family  under  the  American  flag. 

Colonel  Eleazer  Williams  became  confidential  agent  of  the  American 
Government.  In  1815  he  and  his  father  went  to  Washington  to  present 
claims  for  the  Indians.  Thomas  died  in  1849.  At  that  time,  the  widow  of 
Thomas  Williams  was  still  living  on  the  St.  Regis  Reservation,  eight  miles 
from  the  village.  She  was  over  ninety  years  old. 

Eleazer  Williams  worked  as  a  spy  under  General  Alex  Macomb,  son  of 
the  Alexander  Macomb  who  was  a  fur-trader  with  John  Jacob  Astor,  and 
who  bought  a  great  deal  of  this  land  with  William  Constable  and  others. 
General  Macomb  commanded  at  Plattsburg  in  the  War  of  1812. 

In  1816  Eleazer  Williams  was  sent  to  Oneida  Castle,  New  York,  as  a  lay 
missionary.  He  translated  the  Gospels,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
the  hymnbook  into  the  Mohawk  language. 

The  tribes  once  lived  on  Oneida  Lake  at  the  confluence  of  Oneida  Creek. 
From  there,  they  moved  to  the  apex  of  the  summit  lands  between  the 
Mohawk  and  the  Susquehanna  Rivers.  They  could  see  Oneida  Lake  from 
this  point.  They  found  a  boulder  around  which  they  held  deliberations, 
and  built  their  beacon  fire.  Their  name  is  derived  from  this  rock.  “On” 
means  hill,  a  round  stone.  This  sacred  tribal  stone  (as  I  have  recorded 
earlier),  was  moved  to  a  cemetery  in  Utica  (the  Forest  Hill  Cemetery). 

When  the  Ogden  Land  Company  moved  into  central  New  York,  they 
picked  Eleazer  Williams  as  the  logical  one  who  should  suggest  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  to  the  west.  This  movement  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company 
with  the  support  of  the  United  States  Government  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  reputation  of  double-dealing  with  the  Indians.  Eleazer  Williams 
shared  the  blame  with  them.  (I  think  we  should  also  remember  that  none 
of  the  Indian  tribes  sided  with  us  during  the  American  Revolution,  and 
their  lands  could  be  confiscated,  just  as  lands  owned  by  the  Tories  were.) 

In  1820  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse,  the  father  of  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph, 
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was  sent  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  western  Indians.  He  was  a  Con¬ 
gregational  minister  and  a  geographer.  He  favored  a  confederacy  on  Green 
Bay  and  the  Fox  River,  and  laid  the  project  before  the  Menominees.  In  1821 
Eleazer  Williams  and  sixteen  representatives  of  the  Oneida,  Stockbridge, 
Onondaga,  Tuscarora,  and  St.  Regis  Tribes  embarked  at  Buffalo  for  Green 
Bay,  on  a  steamboat.  They  were  the  first  to  go  by  steam  west  of  Buffalo,  I 
believe.  They  made  a  treaty  with  the  Wisconsin  Indians  and  returned  in 
July  1822.  The  next  year,  Eleazer  Williams  opened  a  school  for  the  French- 
Canadian  children.  Amongst  them  was  Madeline  Jourdain,  sixteen,  who 
married  him  the  next  year.  She  was  baptized  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York 
City,  and  this  event  made  quite  a  stir. 

Another  bit  of  excitement  was  caused  by  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville  in  America.  I  told  you  how  he  was  sent  over  here  in  1841  by  his  father, 
King  Louis  Philippe,  the  year  after  he  brought  Napoleon’s  body  back  from 
St.  Helena,  to  win,  if  he  could,  the  favor  of  the  French  people.  I  quoted 
before  from  Mrs.  Latimer  and  her  Scrap-Boo\  of  the  French  Revolution. 
She  said  that  as  a  girl  of  nineteen  she  went  to  Boston  to  spend  the  winter 
with  friends,  the  George  Ticknors.  She  was  “coming  out”  with  their  daugh¬ 
ter.  “It  was  announced  some  weeks  before  Christmas  that  Prince  de  Join- 
ville  had  brought  his  ship,  Belle  Poule,  to  the  United  States,  and  a  great 
ball  was  to  be  given  for  him  in  Boston,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  all  the  girls 
were  greatly  excited.  His  officers  assembled,  but  no  Prince,  and  no  one 
knew  where  he  was.  They  could  not  hold  the  ball  without  him.  That  morn¬ 
ing  he  arrived.  Where  he  had  been  was  a  secret  until  Rev.  Hanson’s  article 
appeared  some  years  later.”  It  was  the  most  beautiful  ball  she  had  ever 
attended.  She  said  her  husband  met  Eleazer  Williams  later  and  heard  him 
preach  and  told  what  dignity  he  possessed.  He  would  be  distinguished  in 
any  group. 

It  was  brought  out  later  that  the  Prince  de  Joinville  had  very  quietly 
stolen  out  to  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  and  stayed  at  the  Astor  House.  This 
hotel  was  built  by  the  American  Fur  Company  and  was  a  remarkable  place 
for  that  period.  It  is  no  longer  standing.  Here  in  Green  Bay,  he  held  an 
extended  conversation  with  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams;  and  while  it  was 
kept  a  secret  for  many  years,  it  developed  that  he  informed  Mr.  Williams 
that  he  was  the  Dauphin,  and  asked  him  to  sign  papers  abdicating  the 
throne.  He  asked  Mr.  Williams  to  keep  this  secret  even  from  his  wife.  Mr. 
Williams  refused  to  sign  the  papers.  Of  course  the  Prince  denied  all  this, 
but  Mr.  Williams  kept  a  diary  and  in  it  he  recorded:  “Although  the  unex¬ 
pected  intelligence  is  a  new  source  of  trouble  which  is  already  working  in 
my  inward  soul  with  inexpressible  trouble  which  will  accompany  me  to 
the  grave,  yet  I  trust  that  the  Almighty  Arm  which  has  hitherto  sustained 
me  will  now  protect  me.  To  the  God  of  my  salvation  I  fly  for  comfort  and 
salvation  in  this  hour  of  my  distress.  Let  Christ  be  all  in  all.  All  that  I  have 
heard  I  will  lay  up  in  my  heart  with  the  utmost  secrecy.”  By  some  people 
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he  was  called  an  impostor,  but  when  you  read  these  words  which  he  re¬ 
corded  in  his  diary,  I  wonder  if  you  can  think  he  was.  To  me,  it  sounds 
rather  as  if  this  message  had  dealt  him  a  terrific  blow,  and  he  knew  not 
what  to  think. 

He  even  received  an  autographed  letter  from  King  Louis  Philippe  thank¬ 
ing  him  for  his  kindness  to  his  son,  and  yet  when  the  Prince  de  Joinville 
published  his  Souvenirs  (Macmillan,  1894),  he  did  not  even  mention  hav¬ 
ing  seen  Mr.  Williams.  He  says:  “I  was  anxious  to  go  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
to  Green  Bay,  on  Lake  Michigan  and  thence  starting  from  Mackinaw  to 
follow  up  the  track  of  our  officers  and  soldiers  and  missionaries  who  pushed 
on  till  they  discovered  the  Mississippi.  It  was  in  1672  that  Talon,  the  Supt. 
of  La  Neuvelle  France,  having  heard  from  the  Indians  of  the  existence  of  a 
great  river,  sent  out  an  expedition  to  discover  it  under  Father  Marquette 
who  had  great  influence  over  the  Indian  tribes. 

“Crossing  the  Great  Lakes,  he  landed  at  Green  Bay,  and  pushing  west¬ 
ward,  soon  reached  the  Father  of  Waters.  It  was  for  Green  Bay  that  I  too 
embarked  at  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie,  on  board  the  staunch  steamer  Colum¬ 
bus,  the  last  boat  to  go  to  that  place  so  late  in  the  season.  It  was  a  long  pas¬ 
sage  and  we  put  in  to  several  places  on  our  way.  First  into  Detroit,  former¬ 
ly  the  French  fort;  then  up  the  St.  Clair  River  to  Lake  Huron.  It  snowed 
and  we  took  shelter  in  a  bay.  Our  only  fellow-passengers  on  the  Columbus, 
some  five  or  six  in  number,  were  an  American  officer,  a  Methodist  minister 
and  his  wife,  a  young  dressmaker  going  to  join  her  family  at  Green  Bay, 
and  finally  Miss  Mary,  the  chambermaid.  Our  good  ship  Columbus  got  to 
Green  Bay  at  last.”  (He  was  supposed  to  have  met  Mr.  Williams  on  this 
trip,  and  Mr.  Hanson  gives  affidavits  from  several  to  prove  it.  Mr.  Williams 
is  supposed  to  have  preached  at  Mackinac  when  they  arrived  there,  but  the 
Prince  does  not  say  so.  His  only  reference  to  Mackinac  is  to  tell  of  the 
beauty  of  the  place  and  the  fact  that  the  French  were  the  first  to  claim  it.) 

Continuing  the  Souvenirs:  “Stirring  up  the  mud  which  obstructs  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Fox  River,  our  good  ship  bore  us  up  that  stream  and  deposited 
us  in  front  of  a  large  store  surrounded  by  fifty  houses,  there  or  thereabouts. 
This  settlement  was  not  in  the  United  States  but  on  Wisconsin  Territory, 
inhabited  by  merchants  trading  with  the  red-skins.  I  had  a  talk  with  one  of 
the  Chief’s  sons.  After  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  we  succeeded  in  procuring 
saddle  horses  for  ourselves  and  a  farmer’s  waggon  for  our  baggage  and  we 
set  forth  for  the  Mississippi.  There  were  no  roads.  Here  and  there  was  a 
clearing.  .  .  .  The  journey  I  had  just  taken  had  lasted  longer  than  I  had 
thought  for.  Railroads  were  unknown,  roads  hardly  laid  out.  The  territory 
of  Iowa  was  still  disputed  for  by  squatters  and  Indians.  At  Cincinnati,  I 
took  the  stage.  At  Pittsburg,  the  canal.  Across  the  Alleghanies  in  a  coach  to 
New  York  City.  I  even  had  to  go  to  Boston  for  a  great  ball  in  the  old  town 
hall,  called  the  Fanueil  Hall,  the  cradle  of  American  Independence.  I  made 
my  entry  at  that  ball  with  rather  a  good  looking  woman  whom  nobody 
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knew,  on  my  arm. . . (If  his  trip  was  as  innocent  as  this,  and  so  amazing 
to  venture  so  far  into  our  wilderness,  surely  he  would  have  told  and  boasted 
about  it.  Even  today  that  is  quite  a  trip.) 

In  Prince  or  Creole,  published  in  1905,  Publius  V.  Lawson  says  that  the 
Prince  even  denied  that  he  came  to  see  Eleazer  Williams,  but  Captain 
Shook  of  the  “Columbus”  verified  it.  It  was  said  that  the  Prince  exhibited 
great  agitation  and  amazement  when  he  saw  Mr.  Williams.  He  even 
wanted  to  take  his  son  John  back  to  France  with  him  to  be  educated.  The 
Prince  is  said  to  have  offered  Mr.  Williams  a  princely  establishment  either 
here  or  in  France  if  he  would  sign  the  abdication  papers. 

In  speaking  of  the  Revolution  of  1830,  the  Prince  says  in  his  Souvenirs : 
“It  is  not  for  me  to  pass  judgment  on  my  father’s  conduct  in  accepting  the 
Crown  in  1830.  There  is  no  doubt  the  July  Revolution  was  a  great  misfor¬ 
tune.  I  know  my  father  never  desired  it,  but  the  only  way  he  could  escape 
exile  was  to  associate  himself  with  it.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Hanson  first  met  Mr.  Williams  in  1851,  when  he  saw  a  notice 
in  a  New  York  paper  that  there  were  strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  he 
was  Louis  XVII;  that  he  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Bourbon  family. 
Mr.  Hanson  met  Mr.  Williams  on  the  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  and  asked 
Mr.  Williams  about  it.  He  replied  that  the  subject  was  painful  to  him,  nor 
could  he  speak  of  it  unmoved.  “I  know  nothing  about  my  infancy.  My 
mind  is  a  blank  until  13  or  14  years  of  age.”  Then  he  told  of  the  accident 
that  restored  his  senses.  He  said  he  knew  nothing  about  the  past  till  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  came. 

In  October,  1852,  Mr.  Hanson  wrote  to  Mr.  Williams  for  more  informa¬ 
tion.  He  replied  November  4,  and  said  he  had  a  letter  from  Paris  making 
inquiries  about  him,  but  said  the  subject  “was  a  very  great  annoyance, 
from  which  I  would  gladly  be  delivered.”  The  author  determined  to  go 
north  to  see  him,  and  found  he  had  kept  a  diary  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  life;  but  he  mentioned  the  matter  casually  and  did  not  seem  to  realize  it 
could  be  of  service  as  evidence.  He  believed  that  he  had  kept  his  interview 
with  the  Prince  in  the  diary,  but  the  diary  was  probably  at  Green  Bay. 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  after  the  Prince  had  been  to  see  him,  he  thought 
little  of  it  till  the  Bellanger  affair  again  revived  it.  The  subject  was  always 
painful  to  him,  and  he  tried  to  forget.  He  said  that  on  June  22,  1841,  he  and 
his  son  left  for  Oneida,  New  York,  and  reached  there  the  twenty-ninth. 
He  was  ill  on  the  way.  On  October  1,  he  went  up  to  St.  Regis;  he  rode  in  a 
wagon  all  the  way.  Then  he  learned  that  the  Prince  had  been  inquiring  for 
him  from  Mr.  Ogden  in  New  York,  so  he  hastened  home.  On  the  way,  he 
preached  to  the  garrison  at  Mackinac  October  17.  Captain  Shook  told  him 
that  the  Prince  had  asked  for  him. 

The  Prince  de  Joinville  told  him  that  the  United  States  owed  a  great  deal 
to  Louis  XVI  for  help  in  our  war.  France  had  lost  35,000  men  and  25  ships. 
He  said:  “Louis  XVI  ought  to  be  placed  next  to  Gen.  Washington  as  a 
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liberator  of  the  American  people.  A  martyr  to  American  Independence. 
The  ingratitude  of  the  American  people  towards  the  King’s  memory  is  one 
of  the  darkest  stains  upon  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  American  flag  and 
independence.” 

Mr.  Williams  wrote  on  October  31 :  “As  to  my  foreign  birth,  it  is  not  only 
new  to  me  but  it  is  awful.  This  has  changed  my  feelings  materially.  I  am 
an  unhappy  man;  and  in  my  sorrow  and  mournful  state  I  would  often, 
with  a  sigh,  cry  out:  ‘O  my  father.  O  my  mother.  It  is  done — it  is  past;  and, 
O  my  God,  I  would  humbly  submit  to  thy  holy  will  in  that  which  thou 
hast  done  towards  us.  O  grant  me  grace  to  consecrate  myself  entirely  to  thy 
service,  and  whatever  painful  trials  I  may  be  called  on  to  sustain,  wilt  thou 
support  me  under  them  and  at  length  deliver  me  from  them  for  Christ’s 
sake.’  ” 

On  November  30  he  wrote:  “Why  should  I  think  on  this  subject  which  is 
so  unpleasant,  or  rather  so  afflictive?  Yet  it  obtrudes  itself,  as  it  were,  into 
my  mind  in  spite  of  my  resistance.  O,  the  fate  of  my  dearest  friends.  My 
soul  is  troubled  within  me,  at  times,  on  account  of  them.  I  seek  comfort  and 
rest  but  I  find  none.  The  awful  intelligence  has  made  me  wretched,  to 
which  no  language,  no  conception,  can  be  true.  Hours  have  I  spent  in  the 
solitary  wilderness  mourning  over  my  fate,  and  the  fate  of  my  family.  Why 
was  it  permitted  that  I  should  know  this?  But  to  God,  the  judge  of  all,  I 
leave  it.” 

On  December  16  he  wrote:  “Although  I  have  had  it  in  my  head  to  read 
the  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  I  have  been  afraid  to  read  anything  of 
the  kind;  but  at  length  I  have  been  induced  to  read  a  certain  author;  but 
my  mind  has  been  too  much  excited  by  the  work,  so  that  I  have  returned  it 
to  the  owner.” 

On  March  10,  1848,  Bellanger,  dying  in  Louisiana,  told  how  he  helped 
the  Dauphin  to  escape.  He  said  that  he  hid  him  in  America  to  be  safe  from 
his  enemies.  He  was  bound  by  oath  not  to  reveal  it.  Mr.  Williams  had  evi¬ 
dently  given  no  further  thought  to  the  Prince,  for  he  records :  “The  intelli¬ 
gence  is  so  improbable,  it  had  no  weight  or  consideration  with  me.” 

On  March  18  he  records:  “On  mature  reflection  upon  the  subject,  I  must 
confess  the  news  is  becoming  more  startling  with  me.  It  is  true  I  have  no 
recollection  of  my  existence  in  the  world  until  at  the  age  of  13  or  14;  what 
passed  with  me  previous  I  am  unable  to  decipher.  There  are  some  incidents 
connected  with  my  life  I  must  confess  which  are  strange  and  which  I  am 
unable  to  reconcile  with  each  other.” 

The  author,  Mr.  Hanson,  checked  with  every  one  mentioned  at  any 
time,  and  had  all  talks  and  correspondence  verified  except  Prince  de  Join- 
ville  who  admits  meeting  Eleazer  Williams  but  does  not  admit  seeking  him 
out.  (In  his  Souvenirs  he  does  not  even  admit  meeting  him!)  But  why  his 
secret  trip  to  Green  Bay?  Every  one  verifies  his  asking  for  Mr.  Williams. 
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Mr.  Williams  said  he  was  at  first  deeply  affected  by  what  the  Prince  said, 
but  then  forgot  about  it  till  the  story  of  Bellanger  came  out. 

Three  physicians  said  he  was  not  an  Indian;  and  he  bore  the  scars  that  the 
Dauphin  was  known  to  have.  One  was  the  inoculation  mark  against  small¬ 
pox.  Indians  were  not  being  inoculated  against  smallpox  in  those  days. 

Beauchesne  published  a  work  on  the  death  of  the  Dauphin  just  at  the 
time  that  the  Prince  was  denying  his  story.  It  looked  like  collusion.  Captain 
John  Shook  denied  the  Prince’s  story,  saying  he  remembered  how  surprised 
the  Prince  was  when  he  met  Rev.  Mr.  Williams.  The  Captain  said  he 
wondered  that  the  Prince  should  pay  such  pointed  and  polite  attention  to 
this  humble  and  unpretending  Indian  missionary. 

A  Mr.  George  Raymond,  editor  of  Northern  Light,  Hallowell,  Maine, 
said  he  was  a  fellow  passenger  with  the  Prince  during  the  whole  lake  tour. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  visit  a  brother  near  Green  Bay.  He  heard  the  Prince 
express  a  most  particular  anxiety  to  find  out  this  Mr.  Williams  and  to  have 
an  interview  with  him.  Several  others  gave  similar  testimony  to  discredit 
the  Prince.  Later  King  Louis  Philippe  sent  Mr.  Williams  a  box  of  books  for 
his  mission  and  thanked  him  for  the  civilities  shown  his  son. 

In  1846  Mr.  George  Sumner,  brother  of  the  United  States  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  met,  in  Brest,  one  of  the  officers  who  accompanied  the 
Prince,  who  told  him  that  it  was  very  singular  that  the  Prince  went  out  of 
his  way  to  meet  an  old  man  among  the  Indians  who  was  spoken  of  as  the 
son  of  Louis  XVI. 

Why  would  King  Louis  Philippe  wish  to  reveal  to  Mr.  Williams  the 
secret  of  his  birth  ?  The  king’s  reign  had  the  stain  of  illegitimacy,  treachery, 
ingratitude,  and  hypocrisy.  He  was  a  clever  rogue.  Between  the  Bona- 
partists,  the  legitimists,  and  the  liberals,  his  life  was  in  danger.  If  he  could 
persuade  France  that  he  loved  the  memory  of  Louis  XVI,  and  revered  the 
Emperor,  he  might  win  them  over.  So  the  Prince  de  Joinville  went  to 
St.  Helena  and  brought  back  Napoleon’s  remains  in  1840;  that  was  a  great 
success;  then  the  next  year,  he  came  to  America  and  while  people  were 
waiting  to  do  him  honor  in  Boston  with  a  grand  ball,  he  took  this  trip  out 
to  the  Wisconsin  Territory,  about  which  he  said  nothing  until  after  Mr. 
Hanson’s  book  came  out. 

Still  quoting  from  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson’s  book  The  Lost  Prince;  Rev.  Dr. 
Hawks  informed  the  author  that  a  woman  in  New  Orleans  had  some  infor¬ 
mation.  Mrs.  Brown  was  formerly  the  wife  of  Joseph  Deboit,  secretary  to 
Count  d’Artois,  and  she  had  met  the  Duchess  d’Angouleme.  Her  husband 
told  her  that  the  Dauphin  was  not  dead;  that  he  had  been  carried  off  to 
America,  and  that  the  Duchess  affirmed  this.  That  Bellanger  had  taken 
him.  They  knew  he  was  incompetent  to  reign. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hanson  concluded:  “The  stores  of  Europe  remain  yet  un¬ 
touched.  It  is  not  too  late  to  recover  everything  which  relates  to  this  trans¬ 
action.  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  Talleyrand  was  fully  conversant 


with  the  whole.  We  have  seen  that,  when  in  this  country,  he  was  in  com¬ 
munication  with  old  Jacob  Vanderheyden,  an  Indian  trader,  who  was 
present  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Williams  was  left  among  the  Indians  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  when  the  period  comes  for  the  opening  of  his 
Memoirs,  the  whole  facts  relative  to  the  removal  of  Louis  XVII  may  come 
to  light.” 

Talleyrand  died  in  1838.  The  Memoirs  were  to  be  published  thirty  years 
later,  but  they  were  not  published  till  1891,  and  then  very  much  deleted. 
So,  as  I  said  before,  Mr.  Hanson  would  have  been  very  much  disappointed 
had  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  its  publication. 

I  found  The  Story  of  Louis  XVII,  written  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  G.  Evans 
in  1893,  published  in  London,  which  is  quite  interesting.  She  says  she  never 
saw  Mr.  Williams,  but  she  was  a  member  of  the  Williams  family,  and 
Eleazer  visited  at  her  grandfather’s  house;  and  two  of  her  uncles  knew  him 
well.  She  heard  of  him  when  the  article  “Have  We  a  Bourbon  among  Us?” 
was  printed  in  1853.  When  one  of  her  uncles  read  it,  he  said:  “Now  I  un¬ 
derstand.”  He  said  that  Eleazer  used  to  tell  him  of  beautiful  visions  which 
haunted  him.  These  were  laughed  at.  Her  uncle  was  a  lawyer  with  a  keen 
mind,  and  he  believed  that  Eleazer  was  the  Dauphin.  She  says  a  census  of 
the  Six  Nations  taken  in  1815  listed  him  as  French,  adopted  by  the  St.  Regis 
tribe.  She  also  speaks  of  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  knowing  the  story. 

She  says  that  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt  fled  here  in  1794, 
and  remained  till  1795.  He  published  his  travels  in  eight  volumes.  He  went 
among  the  Oneida  Indians  and  to  Canada,  then  around  Lake  George 
where  Eleazer  Williams  was  taken;  then  on  to  Massachusetts  to  see  the 
Williams  family.  She  says  that  Louis  Philippe  went  to  western  New  York 
in  1796,  then  to  New  Orleans  where  Bellanger  was  living;  and  it  was  likely 
that  he  knew  him. 

The  Duchess  d’Angouleme,  sister  of  Louis  XVII,  died  October  19,  1851, 
just  as  Rev.  Hanson  started  his  investigations.  The  tragedy  was  that  she 
could  not  live  a  few  years  to  solve  it.  She  asked  an  old  friend,  on  her  death¬ 
bed,  to  try  to  find  him. 

Rev.  Francis  Vinton,  assistant  pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York  City, 
read  a  paper  before  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society  on  “Louis  XVII  and 
Eleazer  Williams,”  and  it  was  reprinted  from  Putnam's  Magazine  (1868). 
I  found  the  reprint  in  the  New  York  Public  Library.  He  told  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society  why  he  believed  that  Louis  XVII  and  Eleazer 
Williams  were  one  and  the  same.  He  told  of  incidents  which  made  him 
believe  in  Rev.  Hanson’s  story.  He  told  of  the  testimony  of  John  O’Brien, 
half-breed  known  as  Skenandough,  who  resided  in  Salina  and  was  born 
in  Stockbridge  in  1752.  His  father  was  Wm.  O’Brien  and  his  mother  the 
Indian,  Mary  Skenandough.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  France  for 
his  education,  and  remained  there  till  the  American  Revolution.  He  went 
to  the  Oneida  Indians,  and  was  at  Ticonderoga  in  1795. 

He  told  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  and  how  agitated  he  was  when 
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he  saw  Mr.  Williams  assisting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vinton  at  services  in  the 
Grace  Church,  Brooklyn  Heights.  The  Duke  was  sure  Mr.  Williams  was  a 
Bourbon. 

Rev.  Mr.  Vinton  went  on  to  say  that  Prince  Paul,  the  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  said  that  Talleyrand  knew  all  about  the  abduction,  and  if  his  memoirs 
did  not  suppress  the  facts,  the  world  would  know  it  too.  He  said  the  Jesuits 
knew  it,  and  if  Mr.  Williams  had  remained  a  Catholic  he  would  have  been 
restored  long  ago.  That  both  Robespierre  and  Count  de  Provence  (Louis 
XVIII)  were  interested  in  his  abduction;  that  Chateaubriand  would  not 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  XVIII  because  Louis  XVII  was  alive 
and  in  the  United  States,  and  his  journey  here  was  to  find  him. 

After  Beauchesne’s  book  was  published,  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson  answered  it 
in  another  article  and  showed  it  to  be  false;  and  offered  more  testimony 
he  had  received  to  substantiate  his  story.  This  can  also  be  found  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library. 

After  Mrs.  Evans  published  her  story  of  Louis  XVII,  Wm.  Ward  Wight 
gave  a  talk  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  June  9,  1896,  to  answer  it.  He  re¬ 
viewed  the  Williams  genealogy  even  farther  back  than  the  Deerfield  Massa¬ 
cre,  attempting  to  prove  that  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  was  a  true  descendant 
of  this  Williams  family,  and  had  no  claim  to  being  Louis  XVII.  This  paper 
can  be  found  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  also  in  the  Chicago 
Public  Library,  if  anyone  is  interested.  He  spoke  of  a  John  Williams,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  1683,  who  married  a  Eunice  Mather,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Eleazer  and  Esther  Mather  of  Northampton,  Mass.  This  interests  me 
because  it  gives  the  origin  of  the  name  Eleazer,  and  also  of  the  name 
Eunice.  Eleazer  is  such  a  strange  name  that  many  have  asked  how  he  ever 
received  it. 

Susan  Fenimore  Cooper  had  this  to  say:  “Even  after  another  missionary 
came  [to  Oneida,  Wisconsin]  some  men  of  Green  Bay  tried  to  throw  obsta¬ 
cles  in  the  way  to  education,  thinking  they  could  control  the  tribe  more  en¬ 
tirely  and  purchase  their  lands  if  there  was  no  missionary  on  the  grounds.” 
(Perhaps  greed  was  responsible  for  the  tales  circulated  in  Wisconsin  against 
Rev.  Eleazer  Williams,  missionary  and  teacher.) 

In  1854  Hugh  de  Normand  wrote  Two  Eras  of  France ,  or  True  Stories 
from  History.  He  gives  us  some  more  light  on  Louis  XVII.  He  says:  “A 
number  of  pretenders  have  appeared  in  France  to  claim  identity  with  him. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  claims,  and  it  would  seem  by  far  the  best 
sustained  are  those  of  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams,  now  a  missionary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  among  the  St.  Regis  Indians  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  conveyed  to  an  Indian  settlement 
in  Lower  Canada  where  French  was  spoken.”  He  also  tells  how  indifferent 
Rev.  Mr.  Williams  was  to  these  pretensions,  being  absorbed  in  spiritual 
views. 

The  author  speaks  of  Chevalier  Fagnani  who  had  painted  several  por- 
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traits  of  the  Bourbons,  who  said:  “When  I  first  saw  Mr.  Williams,  I  was 
more  particularly  impressed  with  his  resemblance  to  the  portraits  of  Louis 
XVI  and  Louis  XVIII,  and  the  general  Bourbonic  outline  of  his  face  and 
head.  As  I  conversed  with  him,  I  noticed  several  physiognomical  details 
which  rendered  the  resemblance  to  the  family  more  striking.  The  upper 
part  of  his  face  is  decidedly  of  a  Bourbon  cast,  while  the  mouth  and  lower 
part  resemble  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  I  also  observed  to  my  surprise  that 
many  of  his  gestures  were  similar  to  those  peculiar  to  the  Bourbon  race.” 

Deborah  Beaumont  Martin  read  a  paper  in  1921  regarding  Eleazer  Wil¬ 
liams  in  which  she  said:  “He  was  weak  in  executive  force  and  had  a  lack  of 
faith  in  himself  and  no  strong  convictions  on  any  subject,  but  these  were 
marked  characteristics  of  Louis  XVI  also.” 

In  The  Oneidas,  published  in  1907,  J.  K.  Bloomfield  says  of  Eleazer  Wil¬ 
liams:  “He  had  no  recollection  of  his  childhood.  His  mind  was  a  blank  till 
an  accident  at  12  or  13  restored  it.  For  a  long  time  he  was  in  delicate  health; 
that  Indian  remedies  had  been  given  him;  that  though  his  physical  con¬ 
dition  had  been  improved,  he  was  long  of  unsound  mind,  yet  took  delight 
in  playing  with  other  children,  and  that  one  day  at  Lake  George,  he  had  a 
severe  fall.  When  restored  to  consciousness,  he  knew  what  was  going  on. 
Soon  after  this,  two  Frenchmen  came  to  see  him;  ruffled  shirts,  powdered 
hair,  etc.  They  appeared  quite  overcome  and  said:  ‘Pauvre  garcon.’  One 
examined  the  scars  on  his  knees  and  ankles,  shed  tears  and  gave  him  a  gold 
piece. 

“He  stayed  with  the  Elys  from  1800  to  1809.  Then  he  was  under  Rev. 
Enoch  Hale  at  West  Hampton,  Mass.  Many  painful  attacks  of  illness  were 
recorded.  Sometimes  his  life  was  despaired  of.  In  1810,  on  the  advice  of 
physicians  and  friends,  he  gave  up  study  and  traveled  south.  He  met  Bishop 
Hobart  at  that  time,  who  remained  attracted  to  him. 

“In  1812,  he  was  sent  to  Canada  to  look  after  the  state  of  the  Indians,  and 
he  re-visited  St.  Regis.  When  war  broke  out,  he  seemed  to  be  the  best  person 
to  prevent  their  taking  up  arms  against  the  United  States.  The  St.  Regis 
Indians  applied  to  him  for  advice.  Then  he  was  appointed  Superintendent- 
General  of  the  Northern  Indian  Department  with  much  power.  Though 
only  twenty-five,  he  had  all  the  rangers  and  scouts  of  the  Northern  Army 
under  him.  It  was  his  duty  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  enemy’s  camp.  They  were 
a  reckless  and  a  daring  lot,  but  he  gained  perfect  control.  The  maneuvers 
of  our  army  were  governed  by  the  information  they  brought  in.  They  re¬ 
ported  all  movements  of  the  British  Army. 

“There  was  a  revival  of  their  mission  [the  Oneidas]  in  1816,  and  the 
services  of  a  catechist,  lay  reader,  and  teacher  were  offered  them.  Eleazer 
Williams  stayed  fifteen  years.  He  often  suffered  from  ill  health.  His  whole 
heart  and  soul  seemed  to  be  centered  upon  the  Indians,  their  education 
and  spiritual  welfare.  He  made  such  remarkable  advancement  in  various 
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studies,  it  seemed  to  many  it  must  have  been  a  revival  of  earlier  instruction. 
He  readily  adapted  himself  to  social  events. 

“The  distinguished  artist,  Chevalier  Fagnini,  painted  his  portrait  in  1853, 
and  when  asked  what  he  thought  of  his  being  a  Bourbon,  replied:  ‘I  do  not 
think  at  all.  I  know.’ 

“Many  of  his  co-workers  in  the  church  were  of  the  same  opinion.  He  was 
a  ‘gentle,  refined,  and  intellectual  man.’  ” 

Someone  has  said  that  no  matter  which  way  you  figure,  Eleazer  Williams 
was  descended  from  kings.  The  Williams  family  came  to  Roxbury,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1637,  and  seem  to  claim  a  king  of  England  as  their  ancestor 
(Prince  or  Creole,  by  Publius  V.  Lawson).  But  my  contention  is  that 
whether  we  wish  to  believe  or  not  that  Mr.  Williams  was  the  Lost  Dauphin, 
and  Louis  XVII  of  France,  we  must  still  admit  that  he  was  a  man  of  no 
mean  ability,  who  served  this  country  and  his  church  well. 

Eleazer  Williams  died  August  28,  1858,  at  Hogansburg,  New  York,  and 
was  buried  there.  His  son  John  erected  the  tombstone,  with  the  Masonic 
emblem  cut  in  it.  The  Aurora  Lodge  No.  383  took  charge  of  the  funeral. 
A  purse  had  been  made  up  in  England  to  build  him  a  school  and  a  church 
at  Hogansburg,  but  it  was  scarcely  completed  when  he  died.  It  is  now  used 
as  a  hay  barn.  The  son  was  not  there  when  he  died.  It  is  said  that  when 
the  son  arrived,  all  his  belongings  had  been  carried  off.  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson 
of  Malone,  New  York,  asked  for  letters  of  administration  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of  what  he  could  discover.  His  inventory  is  on  file  in  the  Court 
House  at  Malone. 

Mrs.  Williams  continued  to  live  near  Green  Bay,  where  the  Menominees 
gave  her  a  tract  of  land  in  1840,  consisting  of  4,800  acres.  Amos  Lawrence 
of  Boston  became  the  owner  of  most  of  this  land  to  satisfy  a  debt  of  $ 1697.80 . 
She  died  July  22,  1886,  and  is  buried  in  the  Episcopal  Church  lot  in  the 
Woodlawn  Cemetery.  Her  goods  were  to  be  sold  and  the  money  paid  to 
her  grandson,  George  Williams.  Their  son  John  married  Jane  Pattison 
Enery  at  Fond  du  Lac.  He  lived  at  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  in  his  last  years, 
and  died  in  1883.  The  Historical  Society  at  Madison  has  many  of  his  papers 
and  the  library  at  Green  Bay  has  many  pamphlets  and  books  relating  to 
him;  and  the  museum  at  Green  Bay  has  some  things  which  belonged  to  the 
family. 

After  Mrs.  Williams’  death  in  1886,  antique  dealers  gathered  there  to 
obtain  if  possible  the  beautiful  collection  of  things  they  had.  People  who 
believed  he  was  Louis  XVII  had  sent  him  many  lovely  things,  even  to  a 
gown  that  once  belonged  to  Marie  Antoinette.  Some  of  these  things  are 
in  the  museum  at  Green  Bay,  and  I  saw  many  others  that  are  still  owned 
and  treasured  by  private  individuals.  In  his  book  Prince  or  Creole,  Mr. 
Lawson  gives  a  list  of  the  people  in  Wisconsin  who  have  these  things. 
I  found  that  some  of  these  people  were  dead,  and  their  descendants  have 
them.  I  was  fortunate  in  having  a  friend  who  knew  some  of  these  families. 
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On  June  2,  1947,  when  I  learned  that  Eleazer  Williams’  body  had  been 
removed  from  Hogansburg,  New  York,  to  Oneida,  Wisconsin,  where  he 
had  taken  the  Oneida  Indians  in  1821,  I  went  up  there  to  learn  if  I  could 
why  the  body  had  been  transferred  at  this  time.  A  friend  of  mine  took  me 
to  see  Bishop  Sturtevant  of  Fond  du  Lac,  who  had  to  sign  the  transfer.  The 
idea  had  been  given  to  him  that  they  were  exploiting  Eleazer  Williams 
as  the  Dauphin  at  Hogansburg  and  charging  twenty-five  cents  to  see  his 
grave.  I  told  him  that  this  was  absolutely  false,  and  told  him  what  a  hard 
time  we  had  to  find  the  grave  the  year  before.  I  explained  that  there  was  a 
marker  put  up  by  the  State  Education  Department,  which  read:  “Grave 
of  Eleazer  Williams,  Episcopal  Clergyman,  Missionary  to  Indians,  Reputed 
the  Lost  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XVI.”  But  you  could  not  call  that  exploi¬ 
tation.  The  Bishop  seemed  to  hope  that  Mr.  Williams  would  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  a  great  missionary  and  teacher  and  that  the  rest  should  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

But  that  is  easier  said  than  done,  and  I  would  far  rather  try  to  unravel 
the  mystery  and  get  at  the  truth  than  just  to  keep  quiet  about  it.  And  you 
cannot  silence  others.  Two  books  have  just  been  written  on  the  subject 
this  past  year.  One  is  the  novel  by  Mildred  Jordan,  having  the  Dauphin 
spirited  away  from  France  and  taken  to  Asylum,  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
expected  to  bring  Marie  Antoinette.  It  is  called  Asylum  for  the  Queen.  The 
other  one  is  by  Wm.  Mark  wood  Matchette  and  he  attempts  to  prove  that  a 
certain  Peter  Brousseau  is  the  true  Dauphin.  How  much  better  it  would  be 
to  try  to  solve  the  mystery,  and  settle  it  for  once  and  all  time! 

The  Oneida  Mission  at  Oneida,  Wisconsin,  is  just  beginning  to  develop. 
Four  Sisters  had  been  brought  here  from  Boston,  and  they  expected  to 
bring  more.  They  had  boxes  of  souvenirs  to  sell,  probably  to  support  the 
community.  This  is  of  course  an  Episcopal  mission.  Publius  V.  Lawson’s 
book  Prince  or  Creole  lay  on  the  table,  so  I  fear  the  Bishop  will  have  a  hard 
time  trying  to  squelch  the  Dauphin  story.  The  tombstone  had  been  brought 
from  Hogansburg,  New  York,  and  he  lies  buried  in  the  Mission  church¬ 
yard. 

As  I  said  before,  Mrs.  Williams  is  buried  in  the  Episcopal  lot  in  the 
Woodlawn  Cemetery  in  Green  Bay.  Her  tombstone  reads:  “Mary  H. 
Williams,”  and  I  remembered  that  when  she  went  east  to  be  confirmed 
by  Bishop  Hobart,  he  gave  her  the  name  of  Mary  Hobart  Williams.  It  was 
Madeleine.  Her  mother  was  an  Indian;  her  father  was  French,  named 
Jourdain.  James  Jourdain  was  the  government  blacksmith  to  the  Indians 
around  Green  Bay.  Several  pieces  of  his  beautiful  handiwork  are  in  the 
Green  Bay  Museum,  on  the  second  floor  in  the  Eleazer  Williams  collection. 
One  or  two  are  beautifully  engraved. 

In  the  Green  Bay  Museum,  you  can  also  find  Mr.  Williams’  cane,  his 
cavalry  sabre  from  the  War  of  1812;  “A  Spelling  Book  in  the  Language  of 
the  Seven  Iroquois  Nations”  by  Eleazer  Williams;  some  of  his  letters,  his 
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book  of  clippings  concerning  his  being  the  Dauphin.  The  museum  bought 
the  sabre  from  Henry  J.  Ruby  of  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  a  descendant.  There  is  a 
lovely  painting  of  Mr.  Williams  by  Chas.  V.  Bond  inscribed:  “To  Mrs. 
Mary  H.  Williams,  Green  Bay,  this  sketch  by  a  frontier  youth  is  presented 
as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  good  man  her  husband  by  Amos  Lawrence  of 
Boston,  May,  1845.” 

There  is  also  the  painting  of  an  unknown  man  which  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Williams  while  he  was  in  Sheboygan.  He  was  on  his  way  east,  and  left  it 
at  the  inn  till  his  return;  but  he  never  returned.  Some  one  at  the  library 
thought  it  was  Louis  XVI,  but  a  letter  from  Paris  said  it  was  not.  They 
simply  classify  it  as  Unknown.  The  Green  Bay  Library  had  a  great  deal 
of  information  regarding  Mr.  Williams;  pamphlets  and  correspondence, 
besides  many  books  on  the  controversy. 

When  Mr.  Lawson  published  his  book  Prince  or  Creole  in  1905,  he  gave 
this  information  regarding  the  family.  The  son  John  lived  at  Oshkosh, 
but  died  in  1883.  His  widow  lived  on  there.  There  were  two  sisters  of  this 
Mrs.  John  Williams — Mrs.  S.  R.  Clark,  and  Mrs.  Matt  Hasbrouck  at  Osh¬ 
kosh.  It  said  that  a  C.  W.  Stribley  had  John’s  diary;  that  Mrs.  C.  F.  Dutton 
of  Wausaukee  had  his  lovely  andirons;  and  Hon.  A.  J.  Reid  of  Appleton 
had  some  of  his  lustre  china.  (Of  course  this  is  over  forty  years  ago.)  The 
Historical  Society  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  has  some  papers.  Most  of  them 
are  in  the  Indian  language;  many  are  his  sermons. 

The  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  has  a  paper 
written  by  General  A.  E.  Ellis  who  had  been  Mr.  Williams’  assistant  at 
Oneida  Castle,  New  York,  and  went  to  Wisconsin  with  him.  He  has 
nothing  kind  to  say  about  Mr.  Williams  and  certainly  did  not  believe  that 
he  was  the  Dauphin.  He  calls  his  paper:  “Recollections  of  Many  Years 
Acquaintance  with  Rev.  Eleazer  Willliams.”  He  tells  how  he  went  to 
Oneida  Castle,  New  York,  in  November,  1820,  to  be  a  schoolmaster  to 
some  Oneida  children,  and  companion  to  Mr.  Williams.  Eleazer  was  living 
in  the  old  homestead  of  the  former  head-chief  of  the  Oneidas,  Scanandoah, 
at  the  famous  old  Butternut  Orchard. 

Eleazer  had  quite  a  library — some  very  rare,  choice  books,  a  good  number 
in  the  French  language,  and  a  set  of  the  Romish  missals.  Ellis  was  with 
him  for  nearly  four  years.  He  said  Eleazer  really  wished  Ellis  to  teach  him 
the  English  language.  “He  made  me  spend  hours  every  day  in  helping 
him  to  utter  words,  to  get  the  correct  sounds.”  Continuing  Mr.  Ellis :  “He 
had  several  sermons  of  his  forefathers,  the  Williams  family,  some  words 
had  to  be  de-ciphered.  He  preached  these  several  times  in  Green  Bay.  He 
was  of  a  jovial  temper  when  not  crossed.  It  was  one  of  his  maxims  to  enjoy 
life.  He  was  a  good-feeder;  lived  cheerfully,  even  gaily;  in  high  spirits.  He 
was  with  the  Oneidas  nearly  three  years  when  he  persuaded  the  old  pagan 
party;  nearly  3/5  of  the  tribe;  to  abjure  Paganism  and  to  adopt  Christian¬ 
ity.”  He  goes  into  the  matter  of  building  the  church  at  Oneida  Castle,  and 
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seems  to  accuse  Eleazer  of  squandering  some  of  the  money  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  appropriated  to  build  the  church.  He  speaks  of  his  habit  of  “Equivo¬ 
cation.” 

There  is  also  in  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  a  letter  of  Eleazer  Wil¬ 
liams’  written  September  20,  1845,  to  his  cousin,  Eunice  Storrs,  reading: 
“My  brother  John,  with  five  others,  were  drowned  on  the  Lake  of  St.  Louis 
in  the  River  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  that  my  youngest  brother  with  consump¬ 
tion  was  not  likely  to  continue  much  longer.  How  true  it  is  that  saying,  that 
in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.  My  father  is  still  living  and  in  good 
health  and  my  mother  the  same.” 

There  is  also  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Williams  from  Green  Bay  to  Rev. 
Francis  Parkman  that  “in  consequence  of  bleeding  at  the  lungs,”  he  must 
suspend  his  duties  and  labors  as  one  of  her  missionaries  in  Wisconsin. 

A  letter  dated  Hogansburg,  December  7,  1856,  to  Edward  Henry  said 
he  was  going  to  Washington  regarding  claims  from  the  War  of  1812.  He 
spoke  of  the  Count  de  Chambord,  head  of  the  old  Bourbon  race,  seeking 
inquiries  regarding  the  Lost  Dauphin. 

John  Y.  Smith  of  Green  Bay  was  one  of  Mr.  Williams’  foes.  He  said  that 
when  Mr.  Williams  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  Menominee  Lodge,  he  said : 
“He  was  born  at  Sault  St.  Louis,  was  32  yrs.  of  age;  by  profession  a  clergy¬ 
man.  Dated  Green  Bay,  Oct.  7,  1824”  (which  would  mean  he  was  born  in 
1792,  while  the  Dauphin  was  born  in  1785).  However  this  was  dated  1824, 
long  before  the  Prince  de  Joinville  came  there,  to  arouse  his  curiosity,  and 
he  was  evidently  using  the  dates  in  the  family  record. 

Colonel  H.  E.  Eastman  said  that  he  conceived  the  tale  of  the  Lost  Dau¬ 
phin  and  made  Eleazer  Williams  the  hero.  Mr.  Eastman  was  one-time 
mayor  of  Green  Bay,  but  he  was  also  “agent  of  interests  in  Boston  who 
took  advantage  of  Mr.  Williams’  Green  Bay  property  at  a  fraction  of  its 
value”  (see  Dr.  Clarke’s  Emigres  in  the  Wilderness).  This  probably  refers 
to  Amos  Lawrence,  as  it  was  he  who  got  possession  of  Mrs.  Williams’ 
property — nearly  4,800  acres  for  the  sum  of  $1697.80,  to  satisfy  a  debt  of 
that  amount.  It  reminds  me  of  John  Brown’s  dealings  with  this  same  Amos 
Lawrence.  In  Richard  J.  Hinton’s  John  Brown  and  His  Men,  the  author 
tells  us:  “When  he  moved  to  Springfield,  Mass,  as  a  wool-dealer,  he  fought 
the  house  of  Amos  A.  Lawrence  in  business  and  long  afterwards  Mr. 
Lawrence,  after  arousing  the  Free-State  men  to  fight,  joined  Brown’s  de¬ 
tainers  in  seeking  to  assail  his  memory.  The  warehouseman  carried  on  a 
propaganda  as  well  as  business.”  (So  it  seems  that  it  was  a  practise  of 
Amos  A.  Lawrence  to  carry  on  a  propaganda  against  those  who  might  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  interests.) 

Another  defamer  was  John  Y.  Smith,  whom  I  have  mentioned  above,  but 
forgot  to  say  that  he  called  Mr.  Williams  “a  fat,  lazy,  good-for-nothing 
Indian,  but  cunning,  crafty,  fruitful  in  expedients  to  raise  the  wind  and 
unscrupulous  about  the  means  of  accomplishing  it.” 
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I  had  only  one  day  at  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  in  Madison,  but 
noticed  many  other  papers,  amongst  them  Indian  manuscripts,  the  Indian 
dictionary  and  vocabulary;  some  of  his  sermons  and  Mrs.  Eleazer  Williams’ 
diary  from  April,  1866,  to  July,  1874;  also  from  Aug.,  1834,  to  March,  1839. 

Bishop  Sturtevant  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  ceremonies  held  at  the  reburial 
of  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  at  Oneida,  Wis.  June  1,  1947.  I  was  just  one  day 
too  late  to  take  part  in  this  solemn  occasion.  Neither  John  Y.  Smith,  nor 
Colonel  Eastman,  nor  Mr.  Ellis  would  have  fitted  into  this  occasion.  It  was 
one  of  great  reverence  for  their  missionary  and  teacher. 

The  four-page  program  said:  “The  pastor,  vestry,  sisters  and  the  parish¬ 
ioners  of  the  Oneida  Mission,  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  express  their 
profound  thanks  to  the  good  and  steadfast  friends,  whose  names  are  re¬ 
corded  on  this  page,  whose  generosity  has  provided  the  means  for  a  moving 
picture  record  of  ‘Eleazer  Williams  Day’  and  this  souvenir  program  of  a 
blessed  day  when  a  large  class  of  Christian  soldiers  were  Confirmed  in  the 
Army  of  Christ  the  King,  and  the  remains  of  the  revered  Missioner  to  the 
Oneidas  were  returned  with  great  respect  to  rest  forever  with  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  those  whom  he  led  into  God’s  Kingdom  and  into  the  good 
acres  of  the  new  West.  These  patrons  will  always  be  remembered  in  the 
prayers  of  the  Mission,  where  it  was  wished  that  this  occasion  might  be 
made  an  appropriate  and  memorable  one.” 

Then  followed  a  list  of  those  whose  contributions  made  this  occasion 
possible.  The  order  of  services  took  up  the  entire  third  page.  They  used  a 
“Solemn  Te  Deum”  which  had  been  translated  into  the  Oneida  language 
by  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams.  Some  of  the  songs  were  from  the  Indian  hymnal. 
After  the  Recessional  Hymn,  the  congregation  followed  the  Bishop  and 
clergy  to  the  grave,  where  the  services  were  continued.  About  one  thousand 
people  were  in  attendance. 

The  fourth  page  of  the  program  is  worth  repeating  intact,  to  show  the 
reverence  with  which  his  memory  was  held. 

“This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me, 

‘Here  he  lies,  where  he  loved  to  be.’  ” 

Over  much  of  the  same  route  that  he  travelled,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years 
ago,  With  his  Oneidas,  Eleazer  Williams  has  returned  to  his  Oneidas.  With  great 
reverence,  the  Oneidas  receive  his  mortal  remains  in  the  church,  and  in  the  lands  into 
which  he  led  them. 

He  was  their  friend,  their  first  missioner,  and  the  pastor  of  this  mission  church  and 
school.  He  was  their  counsellor  and  champion  and  led  them  into  this  new  country, 
when  the  growing  nation  had  need  for  their  lands  in  New  York.  He  was  their 
teacher.  His  best  years  and  his  greatest  services  were  spent  for  and  with  the  Oneidas, 
and  here  more  than  anywhere  should  he  rest  in  a  grave  which  will  be  kept  as  green 
as  his  memory  is  kept  by  Oneidas  whom  he  loved  and  by  historians  and  scholars  who 
do  not  know  who  he  was. 

Many  will  believe  that  to  Holy  Apostles  church  yard  has  been  committed  the  son 
of  Capet,  who  was  rightfully  Louis  XVII  of  France.  Evidence  brought  forth  for 
“Priest”  Williams  is  regarded  as  more  convincing  than  that  produced  for  any  other 
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possible  “Lost  Dauphin”  in  this  country.  The  Episcopal  Church  has  never  concerned 
itself  about  this  phase  of  its  missioner’s  notoriety.  To  the  Church  he  served,  he  is 
acknowledged  as  a  great  and  good  man,  a  great  missionary  and  educator. 

But,  millions  of  words,  in  novels,  in  stage  plays,  magazine  and  newspaper  reports, 
and  in  serious  inquiries  have  romanticized  the  mystery  of  his  birth  and  childhood 
and  his  possible  birthright  until  it  can  be  said  he  is  probably  better  remembered,  more 
often  discussed,  than  many  of  the  Presidents.  When  summer  came  in  1821,  Eleazer 
Williams  and  a  number  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  were  on  their  way  to  Wis¬ 
consin  to  look  out  for  a  place  of  settlement. 

In  the  summer  of  1825,  the  first  150  families  already  settled  “united  with  the 
largest  company  of  the  nation  that  had  come  on  from  New  York  and  established  the 
tribal  home  in  the  present  reservation.” 

“Priest”  Williams  taught  them,  taught  their  young,  and  preached  to  them  eternal 
salvation  through  the  Son  of  God.  With  them  to  Oneida  he  came  and  with  them 
(1823)  erected  the  first  log  church.  And  his  bishop,  Hobart,  came  from  New  York 
to  bless  his  work  and  encourage  his  missionary  labors.  A  century  and  a  quarter  has 
passed,  and  he  is  with  his  beloved  Oneidas  again,  not  only  in  spirit  but  his  mortal 
remains.  And  another  bishop  has  come  to  praise  his  work,  and  bless  his  grave. 

Learning  that  the  Episcopal  Church  was  withdrawing  from  the  work  at  Hogans- 
burg,  N.Y.,  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Christian,  missionary  at  Oneida,  petitioned  that  the  remains 
of  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams,  interred  there  since  August  28,  1858,  be  brought  to  the 
church  he  founded  at  Oneida.  Permission  was  granted  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  G.  Ashton 
Oldham,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Albany,  and  Rt.  Rev.  Harwood  Sturtevant,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Fond  du  Lac.  At  daybreak,  April  22nd,  after  prayers,  Rev.  Norman  Godfrey,  Chief 
Alex  White,  Ray  Fadden  and  members  of  Masonic  Lodge  513  F.&A.M.  assisted 
Father  Christian  in  disinterring  the  remains  and  preparing  them  for  removal  to 
Wisconsin  .  .  .  removing  also  the  little  tombstone  with  its  Masonic  emblems.  The 
remains  were  taken  to  St.  Johns,  Massene,  where  mass  was  read.  Eleazer  Williams 
was  accepted  as  a  member  of  Menominee  Lodge  of  the  Masonic  Order,  at  Green  Bay, 
Oct.  7,  1824. 

Cover:  Latest  known  likeness  of  Rev.  Williams.  An  oil  painting  by  Guiseppe 
Fagnani,  1853. 

This  very  fine  tribute  to  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  speaks  louder  than  any¬ 
thing  we  can  say.  At  this  time,  when  his  body  has  been  removed  to  its 
suitable  resting  place,  it  seems  appropriate  that  we  try  to  give  this  man 
his  dues;  to  clear  up  if  possible  the  mystery  that  has  been  surrounding  him 
for  so  many  years.  We  must  try  to  remember  that  it  was  only  due  to  the 
Prince  de  Joinville’s  going  out  of  his  way  to  meet  this  man,  that  brought 
this  story  to  light. 

After  my  trip  to  Oneida,  Wisconsin,  I  went  to  New  York  City  to  dis¬ 
cover,  if  I  could,  some  references  to  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  in  the  records 
of  the  Trinity  Church,  which  was  then  the  head  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  America.  I  wanted  to  read  the  life  of  Bishop  Hobart,  his  letters,  etc. 
Surely  there  would  be  some  reference  to  the  mystery;  but  as  they  told  us 
before,  the  Church  did  not  concern  itself  in  this  phase  of  his  life.  I  did  find 
some  notes  on  Mr.  Williams  as  a  missioner. 

In  the  Life  of  Bishop  Hobart  by  John  Norton,  I  found  this:  “During  the 
year  of  which  we  are  speaking,  1827,  Bishop  Hobart  had  left  home  with  the 
intention  of  going  as  far  as  Green  Bay  to  visit  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  and 
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the  Oneida  Indians  settled  there  under  his  charge.  When  he  reached  De¬ 
troit,  so  much  time  was  already  spent,  that  it  seemed  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  he  could  complete  the  trip  in  season  to  attend  to  pressing  business 
nearer  home,  and  he  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  give  up  the  proposed  visi¬ 
tation  for  the  present.  As  it  afterwards  turned  out,  in  the  course  of  Divine 
Providence,  he  never  lived  to  see  Green  Bay  at  all.” 

From  Professional  Years  of  fohn  Henry  Hobart,  by  John  McVickar, 
1836,  I  found  this:  “The  interest  felt  by  Bishop  Hobart  in  the  melancholy 
remnant  of  an  Indian  population  has  already  been  mentioned. .  .  .  He  took 
the  steps  already  mentioned  of  sending  a  catechist  and  teacher  and  of 
having  prepared  a  translation  in  their  own  tongue  of  portions  of  the  Gospel 
and  Liturgy  and  he  was  soon  rewarded  by  receiving  from  them,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Chiefs  of  the  Oneidas:  ‘Right  Reverend 
Father.  We  rejoice  that  we  now  with  one  heart  and  mind  would  express 
our  gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  our  great  and  venerable  father  for  the 
favor  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  this  nation,  viz.,  in  sending  brother 
Williams  among  us,  to  instruct  us  in  the  religion  of  the  blessed  Jesus.  When 
he  first  came  to  us,  we  hailed  him  as  our  friend,  our  brother,  and  our  guide 
in  spiritual  things;  and  he  shall  remain  in  our  hearts  and  minds  as  long  as 
he  shall  teach  us  the  ways  of  the  great  Spirit  above. 

“  ‘Right  Reverend  Father — We  rejoice  to  say,  that  by  sending  brother 
Williams  among  us,  a  great  light  has  risen  upon  us.  We  see  now  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  intended  for  the  good  of  the  Indians  as  well  as  the 
white  people. . . . 

“  ‘Right  Reverend  Father — We  entreat  and  beseech  you  not  to  neglect  us. 
We  hope  the  Christian  people  in  New  York  will  help  us  all  that  is  in  their 
power.  We  hope  our  brother  will  by  no  means  be  withdrawn  from  us. 
If  this  should  take  place,  the  cause  of  religion  will  die  among  us;  immo¬ 
rality  and  wickedness  will  prevail.’ 

“Signed  by  13  Chiefs  of  the  Oneida  Nation  of  Indians  in  the  State  of 
New  York.”  The  address  was  written  by  a  young  Indian,  a  communicant 
of  the  church. 

The  Bishop’s  reply,  February  1, 1818,  in  part  asked  them  “to  attend  to  the 
instructions  of  your  faithful  teacher  and  brother  Eleazer  Williams,  to  unite 
with  him  in  the  holy  prayers  of  our  Apostolic  Church  which  he  has  trans¬ 
lated  into  your  own  language;  to  listen  with  reverence  to  the  divine  word 
which  he  reads  to  you,”  etc.  Then  he  adds :  “My  children,  let  me  exhort  you 
diligently  to  get  your  living  by  cultivating  the  earth,  or  by  some  other 
lawful  calling;  you  will  thus  promote  your  worldly  comfort,  you  will  be 
more  respected  among  your  white  brothers  and  more  united  and  strong 
among  yourselves.  And  when  you  are  thus  engaged,  you  will  be  saved 
from  many  temptations.  .  .  . 

“My  children — Continue  to  respect  and  love  your  brother  and  teacher 
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Eleazer  Williams,  and  to  treat  him  kindly;  for  he  loves  you  and  is  desirous 
to  devote  himself  to  your  service,  that  by  God’s  grace,  he  may  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  making  you  happy  here  and  hereafter.  It  is  my  wish  that  he  may 
remain  with  you  and  may  be  your  spiritual  guide  and  instructor.” 

The  following  summer,  Bishop  Hobart  went  to  the  Oneida  Reservation 
(this  is  at  Oneida  Castle,  New  York),  “where  he  found  them  dwelling  in  a 
state  of  pastoral  simplicity,  such  as  he  had  never  before  seen  and  which 
excited  still  more  deeply  his  interest  in  them.”  Their  domains  were  the 
property  of  the  tribe,  not  of  individuals,  and  some  little  of  it  was  cultivated; 
more  in  open  pasture,  but  most  in  its  state  of  native  wildness  and  reserved 
for  hunting  ground.  “Now  arose  the  tower  of  the  neat  rustic  church,  which 
the  Christian  party  among  them  had  recently  erected.” 

Bishop  Hobart’s  address  to  the  Convention  spoke  of  the  exertions  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  past  not  being  wholly  successful, 
partly  due  to  those  who  brought  the  instruction  to  them.  “In  whom  they 
were  not  disposed  to  place  the  same  confidence  as  in  those  who  are  con¬ 
nected  with  them  by  the  powerful  ties  of  language,  of  manners,  and  of 
kindred.  The  religious  instructor  of  the  Oneidas  employed  by  our  Church 
enjoys  all  these  advantages.  Being  of  Indian  extraction,  and  acquainted 
with  their  language,  disposition  and  customs,  and  devoting  himself  unre¬ 
mittingly  to  their  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare,  he  enjoys  their  full  confi¬ 
dence  while  the  education,  which  he  has  received,  has  increased  his  qualifi¬ 
cations  as  their  guide  in  the  faith  and  precepts  of  the  gospel.  Mr.  Eleazer 
Williams,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Oneida  Chiefs  was  licensed  by  me 
about  two  years  since  as  their  lay  reader,  catechist,  and  schoolmaster.  Edu¬ 
cated  in  a  different  communion,  he  connected  himself  with  our  Church 
from  conviction  and  appears  warmly  attached  to  her  doctrines,  her  apos¬ 
tolic  ministry  and  her  worship,”  etc. 

He  told  the  Convention  how  these  Indians  had  sold  some  of  their  land 
to  erect  the  church.  “The  eighty-nine  Indians  who  were  confirmed,  had 
been  well  instructed  by  Mr.  Williams  and  none  were  permitted  to  approach 
the  communion  whose  lives  did  not  correspond  with  their  Christian  pro¬ 
fessions. 

“I  have  admitted  Mr.  Williams  as  a  candidate  for  orders  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Standing  Committee  and  look  forward  to  his  increased 
influence  and  usefulness,  should  he  be  invested  with  the  office  of  the 
ministry.” 

In  1819  Bishop  Hobart  visited  Oneida  again.  “Among  the  pleasing  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  I  noticed  in  my  recent  visitation  was  the  consecration  of 
the  Indian  Chapel  at  Oneida  and  the  evidence  of  the  continued  zeal  of  Mr. 
Eleazer  Williams  in  promoting  the  interests  of  his  Indian  brothers.”  Here 
Bishop  Hobart  confirmed  56  Indians,  prepared  by  “brother  Williams.” 

I  also  found  in  The  Parish  of  Trinity  Church  by  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  a  letter 
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from  the  Oneida  Indians  dated  1829,  which  said  in  part:  “We  are  also  much 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  who  now  resides  at  Green  Bay.  His 
valuable  services  are  too  well  known  to  our  father  to  need  any  commenda¬ 
tion  from  us.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Hanson  gives  us  in  The  Lost  Prince  some  of  the  background  of 
Mr.  Williams’  training.  He  says  that  a  descendant  of  John  Williams,  one 
Nathaniel  Ely,  had  lost  his  wife  and  three  children,  and  decided,  when  he 
was  spared,  to  devote  his  life  to  God.  He  was  a  deacon  in  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church.  He  wanted  to  convert  the  Indians,  so  he  thought  of 
Eunice  Williams’  family.  He  asked  if  he  might  educate  two  of  Thomas 
Williams’  boys  to  be  missionaries.  He  says  that  Mr.  Ely  remarked  that 
Lazau,  as  Eleazer  was  called,  was  born  to  be  a  great  man  and  he  intended 
to  give  him  an  education  to  prepare  him  for  that  station.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Legislature  helped  with  a  donation  of  $350  towards  educating  the 
boys;  also  some  of  the  missionary  societies. 

In  May,  1805,  Eleazer  set  out  on  a  journey  with  Mr.  Ely  for  his  health. 
He  had  a  pain  in  his  chest  and  some  bleeding.  He  visited  Harvard;  and 
then  made  his  way  to  Montreal,  as  doctors  suggested  northern  air.  He  met 
many  prominent  people  there.  Next  he  studied  under  Dr.  Welsh  at  Mans¬ 
field.  He  met  President  Dwight  of  Yale  who  says  of  him  in  his  Travels 
(II,  69) :  “I  have  seen  this  young  man — he  has  a  very  good  countenance, 
pleasing  manner,  a  good  understanding,  and  apparently  an  excellent  dispo¬ 
sition  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  Indian  character.  He  is  destined  to  the 
employ  of  a  missionary.” 

Again  in  1807,  Eleazer  set  out  on  another  journey  for  his  health.  With 
his  robust  physique,  it  seemed  strange  that  he  was  so  ill  at  times.  From 
December  22,  1809,  till  1812,  he  was  under  the  tutelage  of  Rev.  Enoch 
Hale  of  West  Hampton,  Massachusetts.  In  April,  1810,  physicians  advised 
him  to  go  south.  It  was  then  that  he  met  Bishop  Hobart.  In  1811  he  went 
to  Canada  to  see  his  family.  The  Catholic  priests  warned  the  people  not  to 
listen  to  him,  but  the  response  he  received  caused  him  to  decide  on  his 
career. 

In  July,  1812,  the  Government  selected  him  as  the  best  person  to  prevent 
the  Indians  from  arming  against  the  United  States.  His  father  was  also 
invited.  They  held  a  very  strategic  position  next  to  Canada.  He  was  still  at 
West  Hampton  when  the  summons  came.  He  reported  to  General  Dear¬ 
born  at  Greenbush.  In  his  notes,  he  philosophised  on  war:  “It  is  an  affront 
to  common  sense  to  pretend  that  military  officers  and  soldiers  have  no  right 
to  inquire  whether  war  be  just  or  unjust;  and  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  government.” 

He  was  appointed  Superintendent-General  of  the  Northern  Indian  De¬ 
partment,  having  under  his  command  the  whole  secret  corps  of  Rangers 
and  Scouts  of  the  Army,  who  spread  themselves  everywhere  and  entered 
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in  and  out  of  the  enemy’s  camp.  The  information  he  gave  helped  to  direct 
the  strategy  of  the  war.  He  was  thus  the  instrument  of  defeating  the  British 
in  the  north  and  south,  by  land  and  water.  He  records  from  Plattsburg, 
January  10,  1813:  “It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  northern  army  is  in  a  sick 
condition — ten  or  twelve  men  are  daily  buried.  Dysentery  and  diarrhea  are 
the  principal  diseases,  plus  typhus.”  His  conscience  bothered  him  in  all  this 
warfare. 

Colonel  Pike,  for  whom  Pikes  Peak  was  named,  went  to  Sackets  Harbor 
when  they  learned  that  the  British  would  attack  there.  They  were  con¬ 
veyed  in  sleighs;  and  the  inhabitants  were  pressed  for  their  teams.  Colonel 
Pike  was  slain  April  27.  The  enemy  attacked  Sackets  Harbor  May  29  but 
they  were  defeated  by  General  Brown  with  much  loss.  Eleazer  Williams 
recorded  in  his  diary:  “I  believe  the  timely  information  from  this  depart¬ 
ment  has  saved  Sackets  Harbor.  Would  to  God  that  our  officers  were  more 
diligent,  and  the  government  active  in  its  operations  on  these  frontiers.” 
(His  diary  has  some  interesting  material  for  anyone  wishing  to  study  the 
War  of  1812,  as  related  to  the  northern  enterprise.) 

He  was  sensitive  about  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  yet  having  to 
enter  into  civil  war.  He  said :  “Oh,  that  God  would  make  all  men  peaceful 
and  live  together  in  unity.”  On  July  10, 1814,  Eleazer  Williams  recorded  in 
his  diary:  “I  met  a  certain  messenger  and  received  from  him  despatches  and 
obtained  from  him  many  particulars  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  etc. 
among  others,  that  they  are  daily  expecting  to  receive  re-enforcements  from 
Europe  as  Bonaparte  has  ceased  to  be  a  terror  to  the  European  powers; 
so  that  the  troops  can  now  be  spared  from  the  continental  service.  Thus 
we  may  now  expect  to  contend  with  the  Du\e  of  Wellington  s  heroes — but 
the  American  army  is  now,  in  a  measure,  organized  and  they  will  meet 
them  as  they  did  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  There  will  be  hard  battles 
fought  this  season  on  these  frontiers.  The  army  is  now  in  fine  order,  and 
eager  to  meet  the  enemy.”  (From  Mr.  Hanson’s  The  Lost  King.) 

He  made  his  report  to  General  Bloomfield  on  September  9  at  Plattsburg. 
Both  the  report  and  the  suggestions  showed  marked  executive  ability.  He 
had  secret  conferences  with  Indian  Chiefs  at  French  Mills,  and  obtained 
their  promise  to  adhere  to  the  Amerian  cause.  The  Oneidas  in  New  York 
were  loyal  to  the  American  cause  also.  Then  he  tried  to  bring  the  Sault 
St.  Louis  Indians  over  to  our  side.  He  was  greatly  troubled  as  to  the 
morality  of  attempting  to  withdraw  them  from  loyalty  to  their  govern¬ 
ment. 

He  further  said:  “The  extensive  power  invested  in  me  I  have  endeavored 
constantly  to  exercise  with  the  greatest  moderation.  The  great  and  glorious 
principles  of  religion  I  trust  have  governed  all  my  acts.” 

Later  he  went  into  active  service  and  was  a  brave  soldier  when  more 
troops  were  needed  for  border  defense.  At  times  he  suffered  greatly  from 
the  wound  he  received.  He  had  a  large  share  of  trials,  sufferings,  and  sor- 
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rows.  He  was  misunderstood  and  misjudged.  His  greatest  failing  was  that 
he  was  no  financier.  He  resigned  about  1831,  not  having  strength  to  battle 
further.  He  went  back  to  the  St.  Regis  Indians. 

After  he  was  wounded,  in  the  War  of  1812,  he  was  confined  several 
weeks,  attended  by  his  father.  Then  an  interview  with  some  Oneida  Indi¬ 
ans  at  Albany  led  to  a  visit  to  Oneida  Castle  in  1814,  when  he  carried  a 
wampum  from  Governor  Taylor  of  Albany.  There  were  about  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  Indians  there;  one-half  of  them  were  Christians  of  the  Presbyterian 
persuasion  due  to  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland.  The  others  were 
still  pagans.  The  war  was  soon  over  and  he  thought  it  was  fought  in  vain. 
“Scarcely  any  of  the  objects  which  were  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  war 
having  been  obtained.” 

He  decided  that  the  Episcopal  Service,  their  ritual  and  discipline  were 
more  serviceable  to  the  Indians  than  any  others;  so  in  May,  1815,  he  went 
to  New  York  City  and  saw  Bishop  Hobart,  and  became  a  lay  missionary. 
“Church  history  has  been  my  companion  for  more  than  a  year,”  he  said. 
Mr.  Hanson  goes  on  to  say  that  Governor  Clinton  of  New  York,  knowing 
Williams’  influence  with  the  Indians,  asked  Bishop  Hobart  if  Mr.  Williams 
could  not  attend  the  General  Council  of  the  Six  Nations  held  in  1817  to 
decide  if  they  would  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Indians  in  the  West  to 
occupy  some  of  their  land.  Mr.  Williams  was  opposed  to  their  moving,  so 
he  did  not  attend ;  but  later,  he  got  entangled  in  this  political  measure  of 
the  General  and  State  Governments,  “which  created  a  dislike  to  him  in  the 
minds  of  a  portion  of  the  Indians  which  has  continued  to  the  present  day” 
{The  Lost  Prince ) . 

The  church  which  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  built  at  Oneida  Castle,  New 
York,  and  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Hobart  in  1819  when  he  confirmed 
eighty-nine  Indians,  was  moved  to  Vernon,  New  York,  in  1840,  and  used 
as  a  Unitarian  Church.  Later  it  became  their  Town  Hall,  and  remains 
as  such  today.  It  is  somewhat  a  replica  of  St.  Paul’s  Chapel  in  New  York 
City.  It  is  of  immense  historical  value,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Vernon,  New  York,  will  treasure  it  as  such. 

“Though  Mr.  Williams  was  merely  a  lay  reader,  he  performed  all  the 
rites  of  a  minister  excepting  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  simplicity  of  the  Episcopal  service  then,  it  is  interesting  to  read 
his  notes.  ‘I  chanted  at  the  altar,  Gloria  in  Excelsis  and  Te  Deum  Lauda- 
mus,  etc.  which  the  congregation  liked,  and  the  Bishop  did  not  object, 
knowing  Indians  liked  ritual.  Also  had  Indian  boys,  surpliced  and  with 
hair  powdered,  according  to  a  practise  of  the  time.’  ” 

Later  he  changed  his  views  about  moving  the  Indians  to  the  West.  There 
were  many  claimants  to  the  Indian  lands  in  New  York.  The  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  had  actually  sold  some  of  it  to  Ogden  and  Company  in  1796 
or  1797.  In  December,  1819,  Rev.  Dr.  Morse  visited  Oneida  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Government  and  urged  them  to  move,  because  they 
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could  not  lead  a  hunting  life  in  New  York  any  more.  This  led  to  a  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Mr.  Williams  and  the  Government,  and  he  was  invited 
to  Washington.  Bishop  Hobart  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Monroe.  The  Bishop  thought  that  migration  westward  was  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  Indians. 

President  Monroe  and  Secretary  Calhoun  received  him  kindly.  Much 
attention  was  shown  him.  The  War  Department  agreed  to  furnish  the 
means  for  prosecuting  the  expedition  to  the  west.  The  party  was  to  consist 
of  Dr.  Morse,  Mr.  Williams,  and  eight  delegates  of  the  Six  Nations.  On 
August  17  it  was  finally  agreed  to  purchase  the  land.  Some  Indians  repudi¬ 
ated  any  connection  wth  this  delegation  because  they  did  not  wish  to  leave 
New  York.  Mr.  Williams  resigned  at  Oneida  and  set  out  for  Green  Bay, 
July,  1822. 

Just  a  word  about  Oneida,  Wisconsin.  A  new  church  was  built  there  in 
1896.  There  are  about  six  hundred  Episcopal  Indians,  but  it  is  no  longer  a 
reservation. 

In  two  of  his  books,  The  Farm  and  Pleasant  Valley ,  Louis  Bromfield 
speaks  of  the  Dauphin.  In  The  Farm  he  says:  “Then  Weiler  said  he  had 
seen  the  Dauphin.  And  all  of  them  listened  while  he  told  of  the  young  man 
called  Lazare  who  lived  with  the  Indians,  but  was  white  and  remembered 
mobs  and  torches  and  the  Revolution;  and  then  for  a  long  time  they  argued 
about  him  and  whether  the  Dauphin  had  really  died  in  the  Temple  or  been 
carried  off  to  Canada.  Father  Duchesne  had  seen  him  twice  but  did  not 
believe  he  was  the  Dauphin.  Nobody  knows  who  he  is. 

“For  a  time  he  was  a  romantic  figure  and  there  were  certainly  many 
strange  and  almost  inexplicable  proofs  that  he  was  the  little  boy  who  was 
shut  up  to  die  in  the  Temple.  Sometimes  Johnny  Appleseed  and  the  Dau¬ 
phin  wandered  through  the  Western  Reserve  together,  a  strange,  incongru¬ 
ous  couple,  living  peacefully  with  Indians  or  Whites,  sleeping  at  night  in 
the  open  or  in  the  mows  of  a  barn.  No  one  has  ever  proved  that  he  was  not 
the  Dauphin.” 

I  am  going  to  close  with  quotations  from  The  Lost  Dauphin,  written  by 
A.  De  Grasse  Stevens  in  1887.  He  quotes  from  the  famous  “Fitzjames” 
letters  signed  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier,  Due  de  Provence,  eldest  brother  of 
Louis  XVI.  “You  can  not  doubt  that  the  Notables  will  not  hesitate  to 
believe  from  the  documents  which  you  sent  them  more  than  six  weeks  ago 
that  the  King’s  children  are  not  his  own.” 

Five  or  six  years  later,  he  was  supposed  to  have  written  Count  d’Artois: 
“It  is  done,  my  brother — the  blow  is  struc\.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  official 
news  of  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  I  am  informed  also  that 
his  son  is  dying.  You  will  not  forget  how  useful  to  the  State  their  deaths 
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will  be  and  remember  that  the  Grand  Prior,  your  son,  is  after  me,  the  hope 
and  heir  to  the  monarchy.” 

He  also  tells  the  story  of  a  National  Guard  (taken  from  Ireland’s  France 
[1822]),  who  was  a  sentry  at  the  Tower,  who  had  seen  the  Dauphin  six 
months  before,  and  asked  for  the  post  of  guard  over  the  Dauphin’s  apart¬ 
ment.  He  said  the  child  there  was  “much  taller  than  the  Dauphin  could 
possibly  have  been,”  no  such  change  could  have  taken  place  in  a  half  year. 
“I  am  fully  convinced  it  was  not  him.”  The  jailer  told  him  to  keep  quiet 
about  it,  or  he  might  be  short  a  head.  Stevens  said  that  Beauchesne  left  this 
story  out  of  his  narrative. 

On  June  8,  1795,  when  he  was  supposed  to  have  died,  the  Committee 
were  issuing  orders  to  all  heads  of  the  police  to  search  carriages  leaving 
the  city  as  it  believed  the  Dauphin  would  be  carried  off.  The  London  Atlas 
said:  “The  great  fact  of  the  escape  of  the  Dauphin  from  the  Temple  is  well 
established  by  the  archives  of  the  police  where  is  still  preserved  the  order 
sent  out  to  the  departments  to  arrest  on  every  highroad  in  France  any 
travelers  bearing  with  them  a  child  of  about  eight  years  as  there  had  been 
an  escape  of  Royalists  from  the  Temple.  The  order  bears  the  date  June  8, 
1795.” 

The  secret  treaty  of  Paris  of  1814  said  in  part:  “Although  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  powers,  the  allied  sovereigns,  have  no  certain  evidence  of  the  death 
of  the  son  of  Louis  XVI,  the  state  of  Europe  and  its  political  interests  re¬ 
quire  that  they  should  place  at  the  head  of  the  government  in  France,  Louis 
Xavier,  Count  de  Provence  ostensibly  with  the  title  of  king;  but  being  in 
fact  considered  in  their  secret  transactions  only  as  regent  of  the  kingdom 
for  the  two  years  next  ensuing,  reserving  to  themselves  during  that  period 
to  obtain  every  possible  certainty  concerning  a  fact  which  must  ultimately 
determine  who  shall  be  the  sovereign  of  France.” 

The  author  says  that  the  Duchess  had  evidence  which  made  her  believe 
that  her  brother  was  alive,  but  was  devoted  to  her  uncle,  and  feared  the 
Dauphin’s  mental  condition  was  such:  “She  did  not  consider  it  expedient 
to  institute  any  inquiries.” 

Amongst  those  believing  in  Eleazer  Williams  as  the  Dauphin,  he  says, 
were  Dr.  Potter,  late  Bishop  of  New  York;  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish;  the  Rev. 
F.  L.  Hawkes,  D.D.,  LL.D.;  Dr.  Kip,  Bishop  of  California;  the  Hon. 
John  Jay,  Minister  to  Vienna;  Chevalier  Fagnani;  Mr.  A.  Fleming;  and 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hanson,  who  was  the  great-grandson  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

The  author  says  that  Mr.  Ely  knew  the  secret  of  Eleazer’s  birth  and 
treated  him  with  respect  and  courtesy. 

Mr.  Williams  remained  at  Oneida  till  1818  when  his  health  failed.  Then 
he  went  north  to  the  St.  Regis  country,  and  here  he  had  his  first  doubts 
as  to  his  birth.  He  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  Mr.  Richards  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  of  the  Catholic  Seminary,  who  said  that  Abbe  de  Calonno  had  re¬ 
ferred  to  him  as  a  person  of  mystery,  descent,  and  adoption.  “You  are  a 
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foreigner  and  of  high  family.”  Curiosity  then  caused  him  to  examine  the 
parish  register  of  births,  and  he  found  no  record  of  his  birth. 

In  1819  he  was  summoned  to  Washington  about  the  removal  of  the 
Indians.  They  asked  him  to  be  the  mediator.  He  hoped  that  if  all  the  tribes 
were  in  a  common  territory  “they  might  be  won  over  to  civilization  and 
Christianity  by  daily  intercourse  with  their  white  brethren”;  he  hoped  to 
establish  an  Indian  College  in  which  the  Canadian  red-man  as  well  as  those 
from  the  States  might  receive  a  liberal  university  education. 

In  1826  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Hobart,  and  he  labored  for 
ten  years  at  Green  Bay  and  then  resigned. 

The  author  says  that  Chaumont  visited  him  at  Oneida  in  the  year  1819-20. 

The  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  S.T.D.,  told  the  author 
that,  when  he  first  saw  Mr.  Williams,  it  gave  him  a  physical  shock,  so 
identical  was  his  face  with  that  of  the  Bourbons;  it  might  almost  have  been 
the  countenance  of  the  murdered  Louis  XVI. 

He  further  states  that  the  biography  of  Duchess  d’Angouleme,  written 
in  her  own  hand,  is  to  be  made  public  in  1953. 

Mr.  Williams’  friends  hoped  to  establish  the  validity  of  his  claims;  they 
held  prominent  positions  in  America;  they  hoped  to  bring  pressure  on 
Continental  political  powers  to  force  a  settlement.  Mr.  Fleming  and  others 
got  the  consent  of  Lord  Elgin,  British  Commissioner  to  the  World’s  Fair 
in  New  York,  to  be  present  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  later  English  Consul- 
General  to  meet  Mr.  Williams.  His  claims  were  laid  before  Lord  Elgin 
and  his  aid  asked.  Lord  Elgin’s  father  was  ambassador  to  France  at  the 
time  of  the  Dauphin’s  imprisonment.  Lord  Elgin’s  illness  prevented  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Williams’  Indian  flock  repudiated  him  time  and  again;  he  was  perse¬ 
cuted  by  those  whom  he  had  aided,  and  had  many  sorrows.  “He  felt  himself 
unfitted  to  reign  over  France;  his  entire  life,  since  his  adoption,  was  antago¬ 
nistic  to  a  life  of  power.  He  never  desired  greatness  but  he  did  desire  his 
parentage  and  lineage  to  be  proved  to  the  world. 

“He  bore  himself  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  with  the  calm  dignity  of  royal¬ 
ty  and  the  gentleness  of  a  man  of  God.  He  never  sought  himself  to  bring 
forward  his  claim;  but  those  who  knew  him  were  so  assured  of  its  validity 
they  felt  no  sacrifice  on  their  parts  would  be  too  great  to  endure  its  recog¬ 
nition.  They  were  the  most  intellectual,  the  most  scholarly,  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  men  of  the  day,  and  none  doubted  his  right  to  the  throne  of  France. 

“Mr.  Williams  was  innocent  of  any  desire  for  publicity  and  was  both 
astonished  and  distressed  when  his  friends’  belief  in  his  identity  with  the 
Dauphin  forced  him  before  the  public.  He  was  the  most  devoted  of  mission¬ 
aries  and  loved  his  Indian  flock  with  all  his  heart.” 

I  found  this  note  regarding  the  Oneida  Mission  on  the  Fox  River  of 
Green  Bay.  “The  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  was  appointed  to  this  mission  in 
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August,  1828  upon  a  salary  of  $250.  and  is  required  to  keep  a  school  for 
the  instruction  of  their  children.  In  1823  he  was  a  candidate  for  orders.” 

When  we  were  in  Oneida,  Wisconsin,  in  1947,  we  drove  out  to  his 
former  home  on  the  Fox  River.  It  is  a  beautiful  location  overlooking  the 
river.  A  new  home  has  been  built  there,  but  there  is  a  stone  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  placed  there  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  saying 
it  was  the  home  of  the  “Lost  Dauphin.” 

Again  I  say,  I  am  not  just  reviving  the  story — it  lives  on  and  on.  My  hope 
is  that  this  mystery  may  be  solved,  and  if  he  was  Louis  XVII,  then  it  is  not 
too  late  to  give  him  honorable  mention,  to  say  the  least.  But  even  if  he  is 
not  the  Lost  Dauphin,  his  record  as  a  missionary,  as  a  teacher,  and  his 
services  in  the  War  of  1812  deserve  some  consideration  and  respect.  We 
can  at  least  honor  his  memory. 

I  hope  that  the  reader  will  agree  with  me  that  northern  New  York  has 
some  very  fascinating  history,  well  worth  being  remembered;  and  I  trust 
that  North  of  the  Mohaw\  will  stimulate  interest  in  this  good  land  of  ours. 
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EPILOGUE 


THE  DEERFIELD  MASSACRE 


IN  JUNE  1702  came  news  of  Queen  Anne’s  War  against  France.  In 
August,  every  English  town  on  the  Maine  coast  was  attacked  by  the 
French  and  Indian  forces.  The  depressed  people  at  Deerfield  asked 
the  minister  to  write  to  the  government  on  their  behalf.  Rev.  John  Williams 
set  aside  a  day  of  prayer;  either  to  spare  them,  or  prepare  them. 

The  people  of  Deerfield  slept  soundly  on  the  night  of  February  29,  1704, 
while  the  enemy  came  upon  them.  Some  were  murdered  there;  others  were 
bound  and  carried  out  to  Ensign  Sheldon’s  house  and  to  the  meeting-house, 
where  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  the  shrieks  of  the  children,  and  the 
wailing  of  the  women  filled  the  air.  There  were  111  captives.  The  200 
French  and  142  Indians  under  De  Rouville  and  the  Governor  of  Canada 
boasted  how  their  captives  had  to  walk  the  three  hundred  miles  to  Canada. 

Rev.  Mr.  Williams  was  permitted  to  speak  to  his  wife  and  help  her.  She 
later  fell  in  the  stream  and  the  Indian  slew  her  with  his  hatchet.  The  spot 
is  marked. 

They  arrived  near  Montreal  about  April  15.  Most  captives  were  redeemed 
eventually.  More  than  half  the  village  were  dead  or  captured.  There  were 
25  men,  25  women,  and  75  children  left.  Rev.  John  Williams’  capture  was 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  raid.  Two  of  his  children  and  a  Negro  slave  were 
murdered  on  the  doorstone,  and  the  house  burned.  This  house  had  been 
built  by  the  town  in  1686. 

Eunice  was  her  mother’s  namesake.  The  Christian  Indians  adopted  her. 
She  died  November,  1785,  aged  ninety-five  years.  Her  daughter  was  the 
grandmother  of  Eleazer  Williams,  “who  claimed  to  be  the  Lost  Dauphin 
of  France.”  His  strongest  claim  was  his  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
Bourbons. 

Rev.  John  Williams’  grandson,  Squire  John,  was  the  last  of  the  family 
in  Deerfield.  He  sold  their  house  in  1789.  The  Deerfield  people  had  built 
another  home  for  the  “Redeemed  Captive”  in  1707,  where  he  died  in  1729. 
(From  A  Historic  and  Present-Day  Guide  to  Old  Deerfield,  by  Emma 
Lewis  Coleman,  published  1926.) 

Further  interesting  material  on  the  Deerfield  Massacre  is  found  in  the 
account  of  it  given  by  Rev.  John  Williams  after  his  return  from  captivity, 
1706-7,  called  “The  Redeemed  Captive  Returning  to  Zion.” 

He  tells  how  two  of  his  children  and  a  slave  were  murdered  at  Deerfield, 
and  his  wife  on  the  trip,  while  fording  a  stream.  He  says:  “My  youngest 
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daughter  [this  is  Eunice,  who  stayed],  aged  seven  years,  was  carried  all  the 
journey  and  looked  after  with  a  great  deal  of  tenderness.  My  youngest  son, 
aged  four  years,  was  wonderfully  preserved  from  death.  My  son  Samuel 
and  my  eldest  daughter  were  pitied,  so  as  to  be  drawn  on  sleighs  when 
unable  to  travel — they  were  carried  through  to  Montreal.  In  Montreal,  a 
French  gentleman,  pitying  the  child  [his  youngest  son]  redeemed  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  heathen.  My  son  Stephen,  about  11,  was  wonderfully  pre¬ 
served  from  death.” 

They  reached  Montreal  after  an  eight- week  journey.  Mr.  Williams  was 
redeemed  by  the  Governor,  who  gave  him  good  clothing,  food,  and  a  bed. 
He  also  redeemed  his  eldest  daughter  and  she  was  tended  in  the  hospital. 
The  youngest  child  was  cared  for  by  a  gentlewoman.  The  Governor  gave 
orders  to  get  the  rest  of  the  children  from  the  Indians,  and  as  many  others 
of  Deerfield’s  inhabitants  as  they  could.  There  were  fifty-seven  of  them 
redeemed,  with  two  of  his  children.  They  returned  from  Quebec  on  Octo¬ 
ber  25, 1706. 

The  daughter  Eunice,  ten  years  old,  was  left.  She  was  the  youngest 
daughter  and  they  tried  to  ransom  her,  but  the  Jesuits  refused  to  let  the 
father  see  her.  They  said  the  “Macquas  would  as  soon  part  with  their 
hearts  as  my  child.”  Then  the  Governor  went  with  Mr.  Williams  to  see 
the  Jesuits.  The  child  was  brought  to  see  him.  She  was  very  desirous  of 
being  redeemed.  She  said  they  forced  her  to  say  some  prayers  in  Latin,  and 
she  asked  her  father:  “I  hope  it  won’t  do  me  any  harm.” 

The  Governor  had  the  promise  of  her  redemption  if  he  would  procure  an 
Indian  girl  to  take  her  place.  But  when  one  was  offered,  it  was  all  refused. 
“She  is  still  there  and  has  forgotten  to  speak  English.” 

About  twenty-five  people  from  Deerfield  were  left  in  Canada.  Eunice 
Williams  was  one,  and  one  Abigail  Nims,  another.  According  to  an  article 
in  the  Watertown  Times,  of  April  2,  1949,  the  French  were  able  to  get  the 
Indians  to  help  in  this  Deerfield  Massacre  by  telling  them  that  a  bell  in¬ 
tended  for  an  Indian  Church  had  been  seized  by  the  British  and  was 
installed  at  Deerfield.  The  bell  was  carried  away  and  is  now  hanging  in 
Caughnawaga. 

Rev.  John  Williams  was  not  sure  what  he  would  do  when  he  returned 
to  Boston,  but  a  committee  from  Deerfield  waited  on  him  and  asked  him  to 
return.  They  built  him  a  house,  and  he  remarried.  His  three  oldest  boys, 
Eleazer,  Stephen,  and  Warham  became  ministers.  Stephen  received  a  D.D. 
from  Dartmouth  but  was  educated  at  Harvard.  The  eldest  daughter  mar¬ 
ried  Rev.  Mr.  Meacham.  Rev.  John  Williams  died  June  12,  1729,  aged 
sixty-five  years. 

Rev.  Stephen  Williams,  who  was  eleven  at  the  time  of  the  massacre, 
published  a  journal  which  is  included  in  the  reprinting  of  The  Redeemed 
Captive  in  1853.  He  speaks  of  a  sermon  by  Solomon  Williams,  pastor  of 
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the  First  Church  of  Lebanon  at  Mansfield,  when  Eunice  was  there  on  a 
visit.  He  said  she  came  of  her  own  accord  the  past  summer  and  again  that 
summer  to  make  a  visit  to  her  friends.  He  said:  “She  who  has  been  for  a 
long  time  in  a  miserable  captivity,  with  a  barbarous  and  heathen  people 
now  for  more  than  38  years — yet  among  that  people  bred  up  in  Popish 
superstition,  blindness,  and  bigotry,  who  by  the  providence  of  God  came 
last  year  and  now  again  with  her  husband  and  two  of  her  children  on  a 
visit  to  her  friends  in  New  England.  Some  of  you  know  well,  and  I  am 
sure  I  do,  how  long  she  has  been  the  subject  of  prayer.” 

In  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Jerusha  M.  Colton  from  Long- 
meadow,  May  26,  1836,  she  said:  “Eunice  made  her  first  visit  to  Long- 
meadow  in  1740.  Her  brother  Eleazer  of  Mansfield,  Mr.  Meacham  (who 
married  her  sister  Esther),  and  my  grandfather  met  her  in  Albany.  Their 
friends,  the  Schuylers  brought  it  about.  She  was  afraid  to  go  further  for 
fear  she  would  be  detained,  but  they  finally  persuaded  her.” 

(From  this  material  we  find  the  origin  of  the  name  Eleazer;  and  we 
learn  that  the  famous  Schuylers  of  Albany  were  friends  of  Eunice  and  her 
husband,  the  Indian  chief.  This  would  make  Eunice’s  Indian  descendants 
a  logical  place  to  hide  a  dauphin  with.)  Eunice’s  daughter  Mary  had  a  son 
Thomas  Williams  who  is  the  alleged  father  of  Eleazer  Williams.  One 
interesting  fact  I  discovered  is  that  the  Library  of  Congress  does  not  give 
the  date  of  birth  of  Eleazer  Williams.  Only  his  death  date  is  recorded  as 
known.  Other  libraries  record  it  as  different  from  the  birth  date  of  the 
Dauphin. 

In  the  Library  of  Congress,  I  found  the  following  report: 

“The  House  of  Representatives — Report  No.  303;  35th.  Congress — 1st. 
Session.  Eleazer  Williams,  heir  of  Thomas  Williams  (to  accompany  bill 
H.R.  No.  508),  April  17, 1858. 

“The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  Report:  ‘Thomas  Williams,  Iroquois 
Chief  of  St.  Regis  tribe  of  Indians  in  Canada  possessed  of  great  influence 
and  authority  in  his  tribe  and  holding  in  his  own  right  and  participating 
in,  as  a  member  of  the  tribe,  a  very  considerable  property.’  ” 

It  told  how  Thomas  Jefferson  asked  their  principal  men  to  remain  neu¬ 
tral  (in  the  War  of  1812),  and  if  this  were  impossible  while  remaining  in 
Canada,  inviting  them  to  come  here,  with  a  promise  of  new  settlements 
and  protection.  General  Dearborn  was  in  command  of  the  troops  in  western 
New  York  and  induced  Thomas  Williams  and  others  to  come. 

“The  services  rendered  were  of  the  most  efficient  and  valuable  character 
and  were  continued  without  intermission  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Two 
sons  of  the  said  Thomas  Williams  as  well  as  himself,  were  engaged  actively 
in  military  operations  and  received  the  commendations  of  their  officers  for 
their  zeal,  bravery,  and  fidelity. 

“In  consequence  of  leaving  the  Territory  of  Great  Britain,  he  was  de¬ 
prived  of  the  property  which  he  held  in  his  own  right  and  as  a  member 
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of  the  tribe;  and  being  forbidden  to  return,  he  was  compelled  to  remain 
and  take  up  his  residence  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

“The  amount  of  the  property  in  which  as  a  member  of  the  tribe  he  par¬ 
ticipated  is  proven  by  many  affidavits  to  have  been  at  least  $14,000;  by  some 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  as  much  as  $16,000. 

“In  1815,  the  case  was  laid  before  the  government  and  an  order  on 
Jan.  23, 1816  from  the  War  Department  to  Plattsburg  to  furnish  six  rations 
a  day  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family  till  further  notice.  This  was 
discontinued  because  of  the  evacuation  of  that  post.  Great  poverty,  then 
dying,  left  the  aged  widow  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  her  son.  Now 
she  has  died  and  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  is  the  sole  surviving  son.” 

Eleazer  Williams  asked  for  the  value  of  six  rations  a  day  up  to  May, 
1856,  and  a  yearly  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  allowed  by  the  same 
order  for  the  support  of  the  whole  family  to  be  paid  during  his  lifetime. 

Mary  Ann  Williams’  petition  of  September,  1849,  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  January  16,  1857.  (She  made  her  mark.  This  is 
Eleazer  Williams’  mother.) 

This  petition  included  Thomas  Jefferson’s  letter  of  May  5,  1808,  to  the 
St.  Regis  Indians  asking  them  to  take  no  part  in  the  quarrel  (War  of  1812). 
“Let  them  remain  neutral  and  quiet  and  we  will  never  disturb  them,”  and 
offering  new  settlements  here,  if  they  choose  to  live  among  us. 

It  also  contains  a  copy  of  the  War  Department’s  order  of  January  23, 
1816  for  six  rations  a  day  “till  further  orders.” 

It  also  contains  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  War  Department,  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  1835,  to  show  the  order  for  the  rations  had  not  been  revoked. 

It  contains  Eleazer  Williams’  affidavit  of  the  whole  case.  Also  a  letter 
from  Hon.  John  Savage  to  D.  L.  Vanderheyden,  Esq.,  saying  Eleazer 
Williams  should  be  compensated. 

There  is  also  an  extract  from  General  Dearborn’s  letter  of  February  18, 
1816,  to  the  War  Department  saying  that  “Thomas  Williams  was  an  influ¬ 
ential  chief  and  was  unwilling  to  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  year,  he  and  two  or  three  other  chiefs  quitted  their 
families  and  wives  and  came  over  to  us.  I  assured  them  that  they  would  be 
taken  care  of  and  receive  a  reasonable  compensation.” 

GENET,  FIRST  FRENCH  MINISTER  TO  THE  U.S.A. 

Meade  Minnegerode  tells  us  in  his  Lives  and  Times  that  Edmond  Charles 
Genet,  whose  sister  was  the  famous  Madame  Campan,  was  a  brilliant  boy, 
who  at  the  age  of  twelve  was  given  a  gold  medal  by  the  King  of  Sweden 
for  a  translation.  Their  father  was  a  scholar  and  a  linguist.  His  home  was 
the  meeting  place  for  the  learned  and  artistic. 

Edmond’s  sister  Henriette  was  reader  to  the  daughters  of  King  Louis 
XV.  At  seventeen,  she  was  the  companion  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Four  years 
later  she  became  Her  Majesty’s  First  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber. 
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His  sister  Julie  sang  divinely  and  became  Cradle  Rocker  to  the  children 
of  France.  She  married  M.  Rousseau  in  1771.  He  was  guillotined. 

Adelaide  was  also  beautiful,  and  a  great  favorite  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
who  made  her  Lady-in-Waiting.  Sophie,  another  sister,  was  made  Lady- 
in-Waiting  to  Madame  Roy  ale. 

In  1779,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  Edmond  embarked  for  the  American  war 
as  a  dragoon,  but  cavalry  were  not  needed,  so  he  did  not  go.  Then  he  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  diplomatic  career.  His  father  died  in  1781,  and  he  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

He  went  to  the  Embassy  in  Russia  in  1792,  and  had  to  remind  Catherine 
II  that  he  represented  Constitutional  France.  He  wrote  Henriette  that  her 
feelings  towards  Marie  Antoinette  should  not  be  altered,  but  he  was  a 
citizen  of  France  and  must  represent  them  as  prescribed  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  The  Queen  was  now  a  prisoner.  Genet  saved  the  lives  of  Henriette 
and  Adelaide  August  10,  1792,  by  asking  the  protection  of  the  Assembly. 
He  broke  with  his  past  because  he  admired  American  liberty  and  his  con¬ 
science  left  him  no  choice.  He  was  dismissed  from  Russia  and  was  back 
in  Paris,  October,  1792. 

His  sisters  and  mother  had  fled  to  Julie’s  country  home.  Henriette  and 
Julie  stayed  with  the  Queen  till  the  last  moment  on  August  10,  and  received 
from  Louis  XVI  some  of  his  personal  documents.  The  Genet  fortune  was 
destroyed.  Edmond  was  received  cordially  by  the  moderate  Girondist  group, 
and  made  a  colonel.  When  banishment  was  suggested  for  Louis  XVI,  Genet 
was  chosen  as  the  one  to  escort  him  to  the  United  States. 

Gouverneur  Morris,  aristocrat,  advised  Washington  against  him  as  an 
upstart  with  genius  rather  than  ability;  but  Madame  Roland  believed  in 
him.  When  the  King’s  execution  was  voted,  Genet  said  farewell  to  his 
sisters.  Adelaide,  the  Queen’s  “Little  Lioness,”  held  the  door  at  Versailles 
against  the  mob.  She  committed  suicide  rather  than  face  the  guillotine. 
Her  crime  was  that  she  gave  twenty-five  lories  to  the  Queen  on  the  day  of 
her  arrest. 

Genet  started  for  Brest  on  January  23,  1793,  to  embark  on  the  “Em- 
buscade.”  He  was  stopped  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  even  his  trunks  were 
searched  because  of  the  rumor  that  he  had  the  Dauphin  with  him.  The 
weather  held  him  in  Brest  a  month. 

America  had  gone  crazy  over  the  French  Revolution.  The  cities  were 
with  the  revolutionists.  He  arrived  here  April  8,  and  was  recalled  by  re¬ 
quest  when  he  was  thirty-one  and  his  career  ended.  He  sold  his  furniture 
and  bought  a  farm  at  Jamaica,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Governor 
Clinton.  They  had  six  children  and  she  died  in  1810. 

James  Monroe  objected  to  his  return  to  France.  Finally  Napoleon  in¬ 
vited  him  but  he  refused  to  serve  under  the  man  who  would  be  emperor. 
He  became  an  American  citizen,  was  interested  in  democratic  politics, 
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prison  reform,  and  the  Erie  Canal;  but  remained  a  disappointed  man. 
He  died  July  14,  1834,  and  is  buried  at  Greenbush. 

The  same  author  tells  us  in  his  Jefferson,  Friend  of  France  that  Genet 
was  the  one  to  suggest  that  they  send  Louis  XVI  to  the  United  States.  He 
said:  “Those  good  people  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  liberty  which 
they  enjoy  and  would  receive  him  with  open  arms.”  Genet  was  chosen  as 
Minister  to  the  United  States — that  was  his  official  position,  but  it  was 
really  to  convey  the  royal  family  to  America.  Tom  Paine  voted  against 
death  for  the  king,  but  the  vote  was  387  to  334.  Paine  said:  “France  today 
has  but  one  friend,  the  American  Republic.  Do  not  give  the  United  States 
the  sorrow  and  the  King  of  England  the  joy  of  witnessing  the  death  upon 
the  scaffold  of  the  man  who  has  aided  my  American  brethren  in  breaking 
the  fetters  of  English  despotism.” 

Until  the  last,  Genet  counted  on  a  rescue  by  the  Girondists.  Two  of  his 
secretaries  were  at  the  scaffold,  and  he  stayed  at  his  hotel  with  carriage  and 
postilions  mounted  in  the  street.  His  baggage  was  searched  for  the  Dauphin. 

“In  1795  a  boy  was  brought  from  France  to  America  and  Fersen  knew  all 
about  him  and  they  called  him  Leroy  which  might  mean  the  King,  and  he 
lived  and  died  and  was  buried  in  Greenwich  Village  of  New  York  City.” 

There  was  also  in  the  United  States  the  illegitimate  kidnapped  son  of 
Count  d’Artois.  In  1939,  a  M.  Schminke  of  Toulouse,  wrote  a  thesis: 
“Genet,  Origins  of  His  Mission.”  He  reaffirms  the  statement  that  Genet 
was  chosen  primarily  to  bring  the  Royal  Family  to  America.  He  says: 
“Though  this  plan  was  doomed  to  failure,  in  Genet’s  own  testimony,  this 
was  the  basic  reason  for  his  choice.  He  did  all  he  could  to  save  ‘this  un¬ 
happy  Prince’  and  his  family.  The  fact  that  he  and  his  friends  failed,  gave 
to  his  mission  a  certain  anti-climax  which  may  easily  have  been  a  causation 
for  his  somewhat  rash  acts  in  the  subsequent  performance  of  his  duties 
related  to  his  mission  to  America.” 

Regarding  Gouverneur  Morris,  our  minister  in  France,  he  says:  “Gouver- 
neur  Morris  was  more  inclined  towards  the  monarchy  than  the  Republic. 
The  King  trusted  Morris.  Morris  refused  to  recognize  the  new  government 
of  Aug.  10,  1792.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  an  American  Minister  who 
would  have  expressed  more  sympathy  towards  the  young  French  Republic 
might  have  saved  not  only  the  life  of  Louis  but  also  have  altered  the  future 
of  the  Revolution  as  well.” 

Genet  said  that  Louis  XVI’s  execution  would  gratify  the  enemies  of 
France  who  never  forgave  him  for  accepting  the  Constitution  nor  the 
results  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  says  Vergniaud  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  death  of  Louis  would  besmirch  the  name  of  liberty.  It  was  those 
who  hated  the  Republic  and  the  true  Revolution  who  desired  his  execution. 
And,  quoted  Brissot  as  adding:  “Yes,  and  the  secret  agents  of  England  who 
wish  to  destroy  us  by  our  own  works.” 
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It  was  Le  Brim  who  asked  Genet  if  he  would  not  like  to  go  to  the  United 
States,  taking  Louis  and  his  family  along.  Genet  thinks  that  Le  Brun’s 
servant  was  a  spy,  and  passed  on  the  word. 

Gouverneur  Morris  thought  that  Danton  was  working  to  put  the  Dau¬ 
phin  on  the  throne,  with  himself  as  regent. 

ATTEMPTED  RESCUE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE 

Coming  now  to  the  attempted  rescue  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  I  will 
quote  from  Wm.  C.  Adams’  Jonathan  Edwards  Adams,  published  in  1933 
by  the  Southworth  Press. 

He  says  that  in  June,  1821,  Rev.  Jonathan  Adams  married  Hannah 
Antoinette  Clough,  daughter  of  Captain  Stephen  Clough  of  Wiscasset, 
Maine.  “It  is  interesting  to  cherish  the  tradition  in  our  family  of  the 
attempted  rescue  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  by  Capt.  Stephen  Clough. 
It  is  well  authenticated  in  the  family  traditions  and  the  story  has  been  told 
in  several  books  and  magazines. 

“Capt.  Stephen  Clough  married  Sarah  Decker,  daughter  of  Capt.  Joseph 
Decker  of  Wiscasset,  Maine,  a  prosperous  ship-master.  Capt.  Decker  lived 
in  the  two-storied  colonial  mansion  on  Squam  Island  which  was  later 
moved  across  the  bridge  to  North  Edgecomb,  Maine,  and  became  known 
as  the  Marie  Antoinette  House. 

“The  Sally,  a  vessel  owned  and  outfitted  by  Capt.  Decker  and  probably 
named  for  his  wife  Sarah  was  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Stephen 
Clough  who  made  the  attempt  in  1793  to  rescue  Queen  Marie  Antoinette. 

“My  grandmother  Hannah  Antoinette  Clough  was  the  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Capt.  Stephen  Clough,  born  in  1798,  and  was  the  first  to  be  named 
after  the  Queen. 

“There  were  various  mementoes  of  the  Queen’s  furniture,  vases,  pieces 
of  her  dress,  and  the  like,  kept  in  the  family  or  given  to  some  museum.” 

The  Maine  Federal  Workers  Project  adds  the  following:  “The  Marie 
Antoinette  House  was  built  in  1774  by  Capt.  Joseph  Decker  on  Squam 
Island.  His  daughter,  wife  of  Capt.  Clough,  inherited  it.  In  1793,  the  Cap¬ 
tain  was  hired  by  some  of  Marie  Antoinette’s  friends  to  bring  her  to  the 
United  States  on  the  Sally.  Some  of  her  personal  belongings  were  smuggled 
aboard  by  her  friends. 

“Capt.  Clough  set  sail  hastily  to  escape  possible  punishment.  He  wrote 
his  wife  to  be  prepared  for  a  royal  guest.  They  stored  Marie  Antoinette’s 
things  in  his  home  and  awaited  a  possible  claimant. 

“There  is  a  legend  that  Talleyrand  and  Marie  Antoinette  s  son,  the  Dau¬ 
phin  of  France,  were  passengers  on  the  return  voyage  of  the  Sally  and  that 
both  were  guests  at  the  Clough  House  for  some  time.” 

(I  have  been  searching  diligently  for  a  statement  of  this  sort,  because 
it  seemed  that  when  they  said  the  Dauphin  was  on  board  waiting  to  sur¬ 
prise  the  Queen,  that  he  surely  would  be  carried  to  America.  Talleyrand 
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admits  being  up  in  Maine  at  one  time,  but  gives  no  reason.  Maybe  some 
day  we  can  learn  the  facts. — H.  D.  M.) 

THE  FEUD  AROUSED  IN  WISCONSIN  BY  THE  ARRIVAL  OF 
THE  NEW  YORK  INDIANS 

In  order  to  understand  the  situation  that  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  met  in 
Wisconsin  when  he  was  sent  there  by  the  United  States  Government  to 
escort  the  New  York  Indians  to  their  new  land  in  1822,  I  think  we  need 
to  know  more  of  the  Wisconsin  Territory  of  that  period.  Let  us  review  first 
what  happened  in  New  York  State,  so  we  quote  again. 

“When  the  Ogden  Land  Company  moved  into  central  New  York,  they 
picked  Eleazer  Williams  as  the  logical  one  who  should  suggest  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  to  the  west.  This  movement  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company 
with  the  support  of  the  United  States  Government  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  reputation  of  double-dealing  with  the  Indians.  Eleazer  Williams 
shared  the  blame  with  them.  In  1820,  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse,  the  father  of  the 
inventor  of  the  telegraph,  was  sent  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  western 
Indians.  He  was  a  Congregational  Minister  and  a  geographer.  He  favored 
a  confederacy  on  Green  Bay  and  the  Fox  River,  and  laid  the  project  before 
the  Menominees.” 

According  to  the  Wisconsin  Writers  Project,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
Wisconsin  Territory  was  occupied  by  aboriginal  people  as  early  as  15,000 
years  ago.  Then  in  1670,  the  French  settled  here,  establishing  a  trading  post 
at  Green  Bay.  They  controlled  the  territory  for  seventy  years,  and  it  was 
annexed  to  France. 

The  Fox,  fiercest  of  the  Wisconsin  tribes,  resented  the  French  rule  and 
turned  to  England  to  gain  more  generous  offers  of  trade,  but  they  were 
subdued  by  the  French  in  1740.  In  1763,  the  British  rule  began.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  British  still  governed.  Spain  held 
the  territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  in  upper  Louisiana,  and 
had  established  trade  with  the  Wisconsin  Indians,  and  some  Indians  pre¬ 
ferred  the  Spaniards.  Spain  was  at  war  with  England  and  sought  the  aid  of 
these  Indians. 

In  1783,  Great  Britain  ceded  the  Northwest  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
Indians  resented  the  white  settlements.  The  French  and  British  traders 
stayed  on  and  united  against  the  United  States.  American  authority  was 
not  established  till  1816.  During  the  War  of  1812,  the  Wisconsin  Indians 
were  still  pro-British,  even  more  than  in  the  American  Revolution. 

After  Great  Britain’s  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  and  control  was  broken, 
sales  of  Indian  lands  commenced.  In  1820,  ten  thousand  Indians  held  land 
here,  recognized  by  the  United  States  Government.  After  the  land  sales, 
the  Indians  had  cash  and  were  not  so  eager  to  hunt.  Americans  came  in  for 
the  land  and  also  for  the  lead  mines.  There  was  further  discontent  by  both 
Indians  and  Whites  when  the  New  York  Indians  came.  “Eastern  land 
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speculators  and  missionaries  directed  the  removal.  In  1821  they  bought 
land  in  the  Fox  River  Valley  from  the  Menominees  and  Winnebago 
Indians.  It  was  not  popular  with  the  New  York  Indians  either.  The  mi¬ 
gration  was  badly  mis-managed.  English  Protestant  Ministers  came  into 
Wisconsin  as  missionaries  to  the  Indians  who  moved  from  New  York  in 
1822.  In  1820  an  Episcopal  lay  reader,  Eleazer  Williams,  came  with  a  pre¬ 
liminary  party  of  Oneidas  who  settled  at  Duck  Creek  near  Green  Bay.” 

Completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825  and  the  defeat  of  Black  Hawk  in 
1832  gave  impetus  to  the  settlement  of  the  west.  It  was  the  waterway  to 
cheap,  fertile  land.  Green  Bay  became  important  again.  In  1835  John  Jacob 
Astor  platted  his  town  and  built  Astor  Hotel.  Astor’s  American  Fur  Com¬ 
pany  was  organized  in  1808,  and  by  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812  it  gained 
control  here. 

James  Duane  Doty  was  a  land  speculator  from  Green  Bay.  He  was  made 
a  circuit  judge  in  1823.  Albert  G.  Ellis  was  publisher  of  the  Green  Bay 
Intelligencer.  They  were  leaders  in  the  movement  for  separate  Territorial 
Government.  Treaties  with  several  tribes  gave  the  territory  title  to  most  of 
the  Indian  lands. 

From  Josiah  B.  Grinnell’s  The  Hotne  of  the  Badgers  (1845),  we  learn 
that  this  territory  was  annexed  to  Michigan  in  1818.  Lewis  Cass,  United 
States  Senator  from  Michigan,  now  became  the  governor  of  the  Territory. 
In  1820,  he  and  eight  others  went  on  an  exploring  expedition.  The  North¬ 
west  Fur  Company  brought  “fire-water.”  Mines  began  to  be  worked.  The 
squaws  worked  at  them.  At  Green  Bay  they  found  a  few  hundred  French 
mixed  with  the  Indians.  Black  Hawk,  leader  of  the  Sauk  War,  of  1832, 
opposed  the  treaty  that  Keokuk  had  made  to  cede  lands  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River. 

In  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  Records  is  a  paper  by  General  A.  G. 
Ellis,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  with  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams.  He  tells  how 
Dr.  Morse  made  a  report  of  the  Northwest  for  the  War  Department.  The 
w’hole  Six  Nations  were  to  be  moved.  A  large  area  west  of  Lake  Michigan 
to  the  Mississippi  River  was  to  be  mapped  out  and  an  area  set  off  for  each 
tribe.  He  says :  “A  new  form  of  government  was  to  be  adopted.  The  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  past  was  to  be  searched  for  a  model;  it  should  not  be  a  Republic, 
but  some  plan  of  Empire  with  one  supreme  head.  The  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  expressed  its  approbation  and  would  set  apart  the  country. 
The  dream  of  Eleazer  Williams’  life  was  the  establishment  of  an  Indian 
Empire  west  of  Lake  Michigan.” 

Mr.  Ellis  continues:  “In  1829,  Col.  Samuel  C.  Stambaugh  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  came  on  to  the  Bay  to  take  charge  of  the  Indian  agency.  He  advised 
the  Menominees  to  repudiate  the  claims  of  the  New  York  Indians,  and  to 
go  to  Washington  and  make  a  treaty  for  the  sale  of  part  of  their  country 
and  thus  to  acquire  annuities  to  live  on.  The  tribe  adopted  it  at  once. 

“President  Jackson  named  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Stambaugh  to  treat 
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with  them.  A  treaty  was  drawn  up,  ceding  half  of  their  land  west  of  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  United  States,  taking  little  notice  of  the  New  York  Indians’ 
claim.  The  New  York  Senators  opposed  it.  The  treaty  was  suspended  and 
Mr.  Stambaugh  was  not  confirmed;  but  the  Indians  would  henceforth  be 
limited  to  just  what  land  they  had  actually  settled  on,  it  was  apparent. 
They  assigned  the  New  York  Indians  to  just  what  they  had  already  occu¬ 
pied.  The  balance  was  offered  for  sale  to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

“Eleazer  Williams  fought  against  these  proceedings  to  the  last.” 

There  is  also  in  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  Records,  a  paper  by 
John  Y.  Smith  called:  “Eleazer  Williams  and  the  Lost  Prince,”  given 
March  10,  1870.  In  this  he  says  that  Colonel  H.  E.  Eastman,  well-known 
lawyer,  said  he  was  the  originator  of  the  hoax,  making  Eleazer  Williams 
the  Dauphin  of  France.  He  had  been  reading  French  history,  and  having 
some  business  with  Eleazer  Williams,  he  made  him  the  hero.  Finding  that 
it  flattered  him,  he  lent  him  the  manuscript  to  read.  He  learned  that  Mr. 
Williams  copied  it  about  1847. 

John  Smith  asked  Mr.  Eastman  to  give  him  a  statement  about  the  facts 
for  publication  with  this  paper,  but  he  merely  sent  a  letter  saying :  “I  shall 
be  able  to  prove,  or  to  enable  you  to  prove,  that  the  original  story  of  the 
Lost  Prince  was  my  story,  and  that  the  manuscript  or  a  copy  was  surrep¬ 
titiously  obtained  from  him  by  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams.” 

Colonel  Eastman  was  one-time  mayor  of  Green  Bay.  He  referred  Mr. 
Smith  to  Colonel  Howe  to  substantiate  it.  Colonel  Howe  said  that  on  one 
occasion  he  accompanied  Colonel  Eastman  to  Eleazer  Williams’  home  to 
show  him  some  manuscripts  he  had  been  writing.  (To  my  way  of  thinking, 
this  does  not  corroborate  Colonel  Eastman’s  statement  that  Mr.  Williams 
surreptitiously  obtained  a  copy  from  him. — H.  D.  M.) 

Next  I  want  to  review  Elbridge  S.  Brooks’  The  Godson  of  Lafayette, 
published  in  Boston,  1900.  While  this  is  fiction,  it  is  founded  on  some  facts 
badly  distorted.  It  is  based  on  General  A.  G.  Ellis’  going  out  to  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Territory  with  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams,  and  really  gives  us  much  en¬ 
lightenment. 

The  preface  to  the  story  says  of  our  Indian  missionary  who  was  sent  with 
the  Indians  as  the  agent  of  the  United  States  Government:  “His  crazy 
dream  of  Empire  by  which  he  hoped  to  unite  the  Indians  of  America  into 
one  great  confederacy  which  should  dominate  and  control  the  mighty 
West  and  become  at  once  a  menace  and  a  barrier  to  the  peaceful  expansion 
of  the  Republic. 

“The  scheme  failed  as  have  all  such  designs  from  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron 
Burr  to  the  shaky  sequels  to  the  Civil  War.  But  for  awhile  it  held  a  certain 
amount  of  threat  and  danger,  led  at  least  one  young  man  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  Eleazer  Williams  and  ended  only  amid  the  after-happenings  of 
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Black  Hawk’s  War,  which  did  so  much  toward  expanding  and  developing 
the  great  Northwest.” 

His  acknowledgments  go  to  W.  W.  Wight,  and  to  his  friend  Reuben  G. 
Thwaites  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society. 

He  said  the  Indians  respected  the  French  power  which  England  over¬ 
threw.  It  was  the  usurper  Napoleon  who  sold  the  land  to  the  United 
States — not  the  real  France.  He  has  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  saying:  “My 
family  are  the  real  owners  of  France.” 

The  author  speaks  of  “the  conspiracy  of  that  American  adventurer, 
Eleazer  Williams,  sometimes  called  The  False  Dauphin.”  He  calls  him  a 
schemer.  He  says:  “History  is  still  uncertain  whether  he  believed  in  his 
own  wild  projects  and  really  had  at  heart  the  bettering  and  development 
of  the  red  race  ...  or  whether  his  designs  were  altogether  selfish  and  alto¬ 
gether  fanciful.” 

Then  the  author  has  Eleazer  Williams  saying:  “Those  vast  western 
lands  to  which  I  look  for  empire  are  an  unexplored  and  undeveloped 
region,  and  the  United  States,  even  if  they  did  own  them,  could  do  next  to 
nothing  towards  peopling  and  defending  them.  With  my  Indians  I  could 
do  this.  For  by  their  aid  we  shall  keep  off  alike  the  English  of  the  north, 
and  the  Spaniards  of  the  South,  while  the  hordes  of  lawless  and  wicked 
men  who  rush  into  all  new  lands  poorly  protected  by  a  distant  and  indiffer¬ 
ent  government  will  be  restrained  by  my  power  and  made  into  law-abiding 
rather  than  law-breaking  subjects.” 

Again  he  says:  “Eleazer  Williams  certainly  had  assurance. ...  By  that, 
he  had  led  the  Eastern  Indians  to  enter  into  his  plans;  by  that,  he  had 
gained  the  foothold  in  the  West  that  gave  him  credit  and  a  following;  by 
that,  if  but  the  Indian  nature  had  been  less  fickle,  less  swayed  by  tribal 
rivalries  and  less  unstable  in  its  stand  against  white  aggression,  even  his 
master  schemes  of  dominion  and  power  might  have  come  to  some  measure 
of  success.  But  the  Indian  nature,  like  that  of  every  other  race — African  or 
Asiatic — must  yield  at  last  to  the  more  tenacious  and  strenuous  dominance 
of  the  white  man,  and  Eleazer  Williams’  dream  of  empire  so  far  as  it  rested 
upon  Indian  support  must  fall  as  has  every  such  dream  from  the  days  of 
Montezuma  the  Aztec  to  those  of  Tecumseh,  Osceola,  and  Aguinaldo. 
The  right  to  remain  uncivilized  is  not  permitted  to  any  nation  or  tribe  of 
men,  in  this  world  of  progress  and  achievement”  (see  pages  112-13). 

The  author  quotes  Governor  Cass  of  Michigan  as  saying:  “The  Govern¬ 
ment  dont  want  all  those  New  York  redskins  crowding  into  the  Wisconsin 
country;  and  I  wont  have  it.  Pontiac  and  Tecumseh  both  tried  to  join  the 
tribes  in  a  big  confederacy  and  fight  the  United  States,  and  I  dont  propose 
letting  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  make  a  Pontiac  or  a  Tecumseh  of  him¬ 
self.  We’re  going  to  have  trouble  too  with  that  foxy  old  Black  Hawk,  the 
chief  of  the  Sacs,  over  in  the  Wisconsin  lands,  and  we  dont  want  a  crowd  of 
Eastern  redskins  coming  in  here  to  help  him  out.” 
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Catherine  Welch,  in  her  story,  The  Little  Dauphin,  published  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons  in  1908,  says:  “Williams  never  concocted  the  story  of  his 
pretended  royal  origin.  He  may  have  been  trusting  enough  to  believe  the 
story  on  absurdly  inadequate  grounds  but  never  in  the  world  could  he  have 
invented  it.  He  never  sought  to  make  gain  from  his  pretensions.” 

She  says  that  George  Williams  is  the  last  of  his  family.  A  grandson. 

Reflecting  upon  all  the  material  that  we  have  collected,  is  it  not  easy  to 
suspect  that  Colonel  Eastman — if  he  really  invented  this  story  of  the  False 
Dauphin — may  have  done  so  in  order  to  discredit  the  missionary,  Rev. 
Eleazer  Williams,  who  came  to  the  Wisconsin  Territory  at  the  request  of 
the  United  States  Government  with  the  New  York  Indians. 

The  land  speculators,  the  Ogden  Land  Company,  wished  to  sell  the 
Indian  lands  in  New  York  State  and  persuaded  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  move  them  west.  Dr.  Morse,  a  Congregational  minister,  and  also  a 
geographer,  was  asked  to  look  at  the  western  lands.  He  made  the  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  because  their  missionary  had  a  great  influence  with  the 
Indians,  he  was  selected  as  the  proper  person  to  take  them  west.  At  first  he 
was  not  in  favor  of  the  move,  but  finally  agreed.  We  must  remember  that 
these  were  considered  the  finest  civilized  Indians  on  the  Continent;  but  the 
land  speculators  were  already  busy  in  Wisconsin,  dividing  up  the  Indian 
land  there,  and  they  did  not  wish  more  Indians  coming  in  to  claim  the  land. 
The  way  to  stop  this  would  be  to  discredit  the  man  of  influence  who  was 
bringing  them.  That  was  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams. 

Now,  the  French  once  held  that  land,  and  the  best  way  to  discredit  Mr. 
Williams  would  be  to  spread  the  word  that  he  was  the  Lost  Dauphin,  come 
back  to  claim  the  land  that  Napoleon,  the  usurper,  had  disposed  of.  He  was 
a  distinguished-looking  man  and  many  said  that  his  greatest  claim  was  his 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Bourbons. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  facts  which  point  to  his  being  the 
Lost  Dauphin.  The  story  of  the  “Sally,”  which  was  to  have  rescued  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  the  legend  that  Talleyrand  came  back  on  that  boat  with 
the  Dauphin;  the  fact  that  Eunice  Williams  stopped  at  the  home  of  the 
famous  Peter  Schuyler  of  Albany,  her  friend;  and  that,  later  on,  it  was  the 
Schuyler  family  home  where  the  Dauphin  was  supposed  to  have  stayed  on 
his  way  to  northern  New  York. 

Talleyrand  admitted  that  he  was  in  Maine  at  one  time,  with  no  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  visit  there.  He  is  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  rescue 
of  the  Dauphin. 

I  have  tried  to  collect  all  the  material  possible  on  this  interesting  mystery, 
and  hope  that  some  day  the  truth  may  be  known.  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams 
was  a  great  man  in  his  own  right,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  greed  would  play  such 
a  part  in  trying  to  discredit  him  and  his  work.  As  a  missionary,  a  teacher, 
and  for  his  part  in  the  War  of  1812,  he  deserves  our  respect.  If  I  have  been 
able  to  clarify  the  subject  at  all,  then  my  effort  has  not  been  in  vain. 
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APPENDIX 


While  doing  die  research  for  this  book,  I  found  so  many  interesting  passages  and 
facts  relating  to  this  early  history,  and  yet  not  pertinent  to  my  subject,  that  I  decided 
to  add  this  appendix,  as  they  seem  worthy  of  remembering. 

George  Washington  once  said:  “If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be  able  to 
repel  it;  if  we  desire  to  secure  peace — one  of  the  most  important  instruments  of  our 
prosperity — it  must  be  known  that  we  are,  at  all  times,  ready  for  war.” 

Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  to  George  Washington  from  Passy,  France,  March  5, 
1780,  as  follows:  “Should  peace  arrive  after  another  campaign  or  two,  and  afford  us  a 
little  leisure,  I  should  be  happy  to  see  your  Excellency  in  Europe,  and  to  accompany 
you,  if  my  age  and  strength  would  permit,  in  visiting  some  of  its  most  ancient  and 
famous  kingdoms.  You  would,  on  this  side  of  the  sea,  enjoy  the  great  reputation  you 
have  acquired  pure  and  free  from  those  little  shades  that  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  a 
man’s  countrymen  and  contemporaries  are  ever  endeavoring  to  cast  over  living  merit. 
Here  you  would  enjoy  what  posterity  will  say  of  W ashington. 

“For  a  thousand  leagues  have  nearly  the  same  effect  with  a  thousand  years.  The 
feeble  voice  of  those  grovelling  passions  can  not  extend  so  far  either  in  time  or  dis¬ 
tance.  At  present  I  enjoy  that  pleasure  for  you,  as  I  frequendy  hear  the  old  generals 
of  this  martial  country  speak  with  sincere  approbation  and  great  applause  of  your 
conduct,  and  join  in  giving  you  the  character  of  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  age.” 

It  is  well  sometimes  to  reflect  on  the  struggle  that  took  place  in  the  early  days  to 
obtain  things  that  we  take  for  granted.  For  instance,  our  capital  at  Washington. 
At  first  it  was  in  New  York  City,  and  they  hated  to  give  it  up.  Then  the  House 
passed  a  bill  selecting  Pennsylvania,  but  the  southern  members  led  by  Madison, 
defeated  it  in  the  Senate.  After  a  bitter  struggle  “so  fierce  as  to  threaten  the  very  life 
of  the  new  nation,  Washington  was  selected  as  a  compromise.”  Twenty-four  sites  had 
been  suggested. 

Quoting  from  another  letter  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  written  to  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asoph’s:  “You  seem  desirous  of  knowing  what  progress  we  make  here  in  improving 
our  government.  We  are,  I  think,  in  the  right  road  of  improvement,  for  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  experiments.  I  do  not  oppose  all  that  seem  wrong,  for  the  multitudes  are  more 
effectually  set  right  by  experience  than  kept  from  going  wrong  by  reasoning  with 
them.  And  I  think  we  are  daily  more  and  more  enlightened,  so  that  I  have  no  doubt 
of  our  obtaining,  in  a  few  years,  as  much  public  felicity  as  good  government  is  capable 
of  affording.” 

Two  sayings  of  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  de  Nemours,  the  ancestor  of  the  Du  Fonts 
who  have  remained  here  since  the  French  Revolution  drove  them  out  of  France,  seem 
worth  mentioning.  “No  privilege  exists  that  is  not  inseparably  bound  to  a  duty.”  Also: 
“May  each  generation  strive  to  make  the  next  generation  better  than  his  own.” 

The  presidential  residence  was  first  called  the  White  House  after  the  War  of  1812, 
when  the  “Yankee  Palace”  was  burned  by  the  British,  and  the  blackened  walls  were 
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painted  white  to  cover  all  traces  of  the  fire.  People  then  began  to  call  it  the  White 
House.  It  had  always  been  a  white  house  in  a  red  brick  city. 

The  youngest  “First  Lady”  of  the  White  House  was  the  twenty-year-old  second  wife 
of  President  Tyler. 

The  Easter  egg-rolling  was  started  by  Dolly  Madison  for  her  son  and  his  friends. 

James  Madison  was  the  first  President  of  the  United  States  to  wear  long  trousers. 
This  revolutionary  change  was  brought  on  by  the  French  Revolution. 

The  original  spelling  of  the  Potomac  River  was  Patowmack.  In  this  connection,  it 
may  be  interesting  if  I  tell  a  story  about  a  broadcast  my  sister  heard  when  she  was  in 
Australia.  The  man  was  talking  about  the  Potomac  River,  but  he  kept  calling  it  The 
Patowmack.  When  she  realized  what  he  meant,  she  turned  to  an  Australian  neighbor, 
and  said  “Oh,  he  means  the  Potomac.”  But  the  Australian  neighbor  defended  the 
British  broadcaster,  and  answered:  “If  he  called  it  the  Patowmack,  it  is  the  Patow¬ 
mack.”  (Maybe  they  prefer  to  keep  it  that  way.) 

The  term  “Yankee”  is  derived  from  a  corruption  of  the  word  “English,”  as  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Indians.  It  was  later  taken  up  by  an  English  officer  as  a  term  of  derision 
for  Americans.  The  lines  of  “Yankee  Doodle”  were  composed  by  a  British  surgeon, 
Dr.  Richard  Shuckburg.  Our  troops  were  such  a  motley  crew,  this  was  composed  as  a 
satire  on  them;  but  this  same  rabble  sang  it  as  Burgoyne  surrendered.  The  lines  were 
composed  at  Fort  Crailo,  called  die  Yankee  Doodle  House. 

In  the  French  and  Indian  War,  General  Abercrombie’s  headquarters  were  at  Fort 
Crailo  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Fort  Ticonderoga.  Fort  Crailo,  built  about  1642,  is 
now  a  museum. 

Lafayette’s  son,  George  Washington  Lafayette,  came  over  here  in  1795,  while  his 
parents  were  in  jail.  He  lived  quietly  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  radier  embarassing  for 
President  Washington,  but  when  Washington  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  young 
Lafayette  lived  with  the  Washingtons  like  their  own  child.  He  returned  to  France 
when  he  learned  that  his  parents  were  released  from  prison. 

Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner”  during  the  War  of  1812. 
His  friend,  Dr.  Bean,  had  been  arrested  by  die  British,  September  13,  1814.  Mr.  Key 
went  to  Dolly  Madison,  pleading  to  see  the  President  to  get  permission  to  go  to 
Admiral  Cockburn’s  ship  and  ask  for  his  release.  He  got  the  release,  but  both  men  had 
to  remain  on  board  overnight  as  the  British  attacked  Fort  McHenry.  He  was  so  happy 
to  find  our  flag  still  waving  in  the  morning  that  he  sat  on  deck  of  this  enemy  ship  and 
wrote  the  words  of  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

The  Bronx  in  New  York  City  derives  its  name  from  Jonas  Brouck  of  Holland. 
Some  of  his  houses,  dating  back  to  1669,  are  open  to  the  public  at  West  Coxsackie, 
twenty  miles  south  of  Albany. 

Chateaubriand  says  in  his  Travels  in  North  America:  “Among  the  savages  of 
North  America,  no  person  is  allowed  to  marry  till  he  has  fought  for  his  country. 
A  man  was  not  deemed  worthy  to  be  a  father  before  he  had  proved  himself  capable 
of  defending  his  children.” 
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St.  Paul’s  Chapel  in  New  York  City  was  the  Military  Chapel  of  the  English  Com¬ 
mander  and  there  are  several  British  officers  buried  here.  Amongst  them  is  “James 
Davis,  late  smith  to  the  Royal  Artillery,  dies  Dec.  17,  1769,  aged  39  years.”  Also  “Had¬ 
ley,  late  Armourer  to  ye  office  of  Ordnance.” 

Amongst  Washington’s  officers  buried  here  are  Major  Lucas,  of  the  “Georgia  Line” 
of  the  Army  of  the  Revolution;  and  Job  Sumner  of  the  “Massachusetts  Line”  of  the 
Army  of  the  Revolution.  There  is  a  large  monument  to  Roche-fontaine,  Adjutant- 
General  in  the  American  Revolution. 

As  a  sad  illustration  of  the  hardships  of  pioneering,  I  copied  the  inscription  on  one 
tombstone.  Seven  children  were  recorded  on  the  same  stone. 

“John  de  Forrest  Ball,  17  days — 1794 

Benjamin,  1796 — 14  mos. 

George,  1802 — 20  mos. 

Jane,  1804 — 14  mos. 

Mary,  1807 — 23  mos. 

George,  1811 — born  Nov.  9,  1809,  died  Mar.  9,  1811 — 17  mos. 

Abbey  Jane,  June  15,  1812 — died  Feb.  2,  1813 — 8  1/2  mos.” 

Nearly  all  of  the  people  buried  in  the  churchyard  died  when  they  were  quite  young. 
The  yellow  fever  pestilence  took  some  of  them. 

In  the  Trinity  churchyard,  we  found  many  interesting  epitaphs.  There  was  the 
grave  of  James  Lawrence,  whose  last  words  have  been  immortalized.  As  he  was  car¬ 
ried  below,  mortally  wounded  in  the  War  of  1812,  he  said:  “Don’t  give  up  the  Ship.” 
This  is  the  naval  battle  in  which  Irving  Bacheller  has  his  heroes  D'ri  a?id  1  taking  part. 

There  was  this  interesting  epitaph  of  one  Adam  Allyn,  Comedian,  who  died  1768. 
“He  possessed  many  good  qualitys,  but  as  he  was  a  man,  he  had  the  frailties  common 
to  man’s  nature.” 

There  was  also  one  to  the  memory  of  “Wm.  Bradford,  who  came  here  in  1682 
before  Philadelphia  was  laid  out.  He  was  printer  to  this  government  for  over  fifty 
years.  Being  quite  worn  out  with  old  age  and  labor,  died  1752,  aged  92  yrs.” 

There  were  many  inscriptions  entirely  in  French;  some  had  fled  from  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo;  and  it  reminded  me  of  the  emigres  from  Paris  who  found  no  room  in  the  New 
York  hotels,  because  they  were  filled  with  those  fleeing  Santo  Domingo.  There  are 
others  of  these  French  buried  in  Old  St.  Patricks. 

There  was  also  this  interesting  tombstone  designed  by  Sidney  Breese  himself. 
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I  was  especially  interested  in  St.  Paul’s  Chapel  because  our  little  St.  Paul’s  Chapel  in 
Constableville  is  almost  an  exact  replica  of  the  Broadway  portico  of  this  older  St. 
Paul’s  Chapel  where  the  Constable  family  worshipped  and  where  they  are  buried. 
I  found  the  Constable  monument  in  the  churchyard  with  the  following  names 
inscribed. 

“John  Constable,  Esq.M.D.  Obiit  at  New  York,  17th.  April,  1785, 
aetat  57  yrs. 

His  wife,  Jane,  widow  of  John  Constable,  Esq.  Obiit  at  Schenectady, 

7th.  Oct.  1805,  aetat  74  yrs. 

William  Constable,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  John  and  Jane  Constable,  born 
in  Dublin,  1st.  Jan.  1751,  Obiit  at  New  York,  22nd.  Mar.  1803, 
aged  52  yrs. 

Ann  Constable,  relic  of  Wm.  Constable,  born  Philadelphia,  July  4, 

1762,  died  New  York  Nov.  3,  1826 

James  Constable,  Esq.  Second  son  of  John  and  Jane  Constable,  born 
at  Schenectady  1769,  Obiit  at  N.Y.,  17  Nov.  1807,  aetat  58  yrs.” 

In  1832,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon,  and  ex-king  of  Spain  wrote  to 
Lafayette:  “A  day  will  come  undoubtedly  in  which  France  will  have  no  occasion  to 
envy  even  happy  America.  As  soon  as  it  shall  be  clearly  understood  that  all  ought  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  happiness  of  all,  the  most  difficult  thing  will  be  accom¬ 
plished”  (see  History  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  by  John  Abbott). 

Vergennes,  Vermont,  was  named  by  Ethan  Allen,  who  said  that  we  had  failed  to 
honor  the  French  who  helped  us  so  much  in  the  Revolution.  Vergennes  was  Minister 
of  Finance  under  Louis  XVI  and  it  was  due  to  his  influence  that  we  received  their 
financial  assistance. 

There  is  a  lovely  library  at  Vergennes,  well  worth  a  visit,  with  a  fine  view  of  the 
Adirondacks  through  its  windows. 

Regarding  tire  Napoleon  House  at  500  Chartres  Street,  New  Orleans.  There  are  two 
versions  regarding  this  house.  Judge  Castellanos  believes  the  true  version  is  that  when 
Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba  in  1815,  the  excited  population  thought  that  he  would 
flee  from  France  and  take  refuge  in  the  United  States,  and  that  New  Orleans  would  be 
his  port  of  entry,  and  the  mayor  said  he  would  offer  Napoleon  his  home. 

The  other  version  is  that  while  he  was  at  St.  Helena,  a  group  of  his  friends  headed 
by  Mayor  Nicolas  Girod  planned  his  rescue  by  a  crew  of  pirates  and  a  swift-sailing 
vessel  to  surprise  and  over-power  his  guards.  To  suitably  house  him,  Girod  built  this 
house,  but  as  they  started  to  sail,  word  came  that  he  was  dead  (see  Old  New  Orleans, 
by  S.  C.  Arthur). 

It  is  said  that  the  basis  of  the  story  of  Anthony  Adverse  is  taken  from  Vincent 
Nolte’s  Memoirs,  from  which  I  have  been  quoting.  Nolte  was  a  German  merchant 
and  carried  on  a  commission  business  in  New  Orleans  and  lived  in  the  famous  “Court 
of  Two  Lions”  where  he  wrote  his  Memoirs.  The  house  gets  its  name  from  the  two 
lions  that  crouch  on  either  side  of  the  gate  and  it  dates  from  1798. 

In  his  Souvenirs,  the  Prince  de  Joinville  tells  of  the  many  attempts  on  his  father’s 
life.  He  was  delighted  to  hear  the  drums  call  the  National  Guard  to  arms  at  each 
fresh  outbreak  of  violence,  because  his  tutors  and  professors  all  had  to  go,  and  studies 
were  done.  In  1831,  when  he  was  thirteen,  his  father  started  him  on  a  naval  career 
because  he  did  no  good  at  school. 

He  was  the  hero  of  a  Bonapartist  demonstration  at  Ajaccio  and  was  borne  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  the  house  where  Napoleon  was  born  and  was  received  by  the  brother  of 
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Madame  Letida  (Napoleon’s  mother) .  “I  professed  great  admiradon  for  Napoleon 
and  received  a  red  arm-chair  as  a  souvenir  from  the  room  in  which  Napoleon  had 
been  born. 

“That  statue  of  Napoleon  (in  Paris)  that  statue  which  is  put  up  and  taken  down  in 
every  Revolution  was  to  be  ceremoniously  replaced  on  top  of  its  column. 

“But  far  from  laughable  under  this  same  ministry  of  M.  Thiers  were  the  perpetual 
attempts  upon  my  father’s  life.  The  most  serious  attempt  was  July  28,  1835  in  a  review 
of  the  National  Guard  and  the  regular  army.  An  infernal  machine  was  fired  from  a 
building.  A  bullet  grazed  the  King’s  forehead,  one  went  through  his  horse’s  neck. 
Forty-two  were  dead  or  wounded.  The  Due  de  Broglie  was  hit,  and  Marshal  Mortier 
was  killed. 

“The  history  of  my  father’s  reign  is  nothing  but  an  innumerable  succession  of  such 
attempts  on  his  life  as  Aliband’s  in  1836.  He  fired  point-blank  at  the  king  with  a  walk¬ 
ing-stick-gun  which  he  steadied  on  the  door  of  the  carriage.  He  missed,  excepting  that 
his  whiskers  were  singed.” 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  published  in  1858,  we  find  a  very 
interesting  account  of  Washington’s  Farewell  to  his  Army,  by  one  who  was  there. 

November  25,  1783,  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  British  troops  to  evacuate  the  city 
of  New  York;  and  for  the  American  troops  to  take  possession. 

General  Knox,  at  the  head  of  a  select  corps,  entered  the  city  as  the  British  em¬ 
barked.  Soon  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  Governor  Clinton  and  their  suites  rode  in 
on  horseback,  followed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  members  of  the  Council;  then 
officers,  eight  abreast,  and  citizens  eight  abreast  followed  after.  Most  of  the  British 
had  embarked  for  Nova  Scotia. 

Governor  Clinton  gave  a  public  dinner.  On  the  next  Tuesday  evening  there  were 
fireworks. 

At  noon  on  December  4,  General  Washington  had  appointed  as  the  time  he  would 
meet  his  officers  at  Franceus  Tavern  and  take  leave. 

Washington  said  to  his  officers:  “With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  I  now  take 
leave  of  you.  I  most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and 
happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and  honorable.” 

Every  officer  marched  up  to  him,  and  kissed,  and  parted  with  his  General-in-Chief. 
“Such  a  scene  of  sorrow  and  weeping  I  had  never  before  witnessed  and  hope  I  may 
never  be  called  upon  to  witness  again.” 

In  Colonial  Days  and  Dames,  published  by  Lippincott  in  1895,  Anne  H.  Wharton 
tells  us  that  the  city  of  Yonkers,  New  York,  received  its  name  from  the  Junkers,  pro¬ 
nounced  Y,  who  were  gentlemen  par  excellence.  They  had  vast  estates  like  Philipse 
Manor.  They  were  patroons  who  lived  amongst  and  ruled  over  their  tenantry  like  the 
feudal  lords  of  Old  England.  Sometimes  they  had  several  thousand  tenants  like  the 
Van  Rensselaer  family. 
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